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Preface 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  wish  felt  and  expressed  by  many- 
friends  of  the  late  John  Oswald  Mitchell.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  himself 
repeatedly  urged  to  collect  and  publish  his  scattered  papers.  During 
the  enforced  leisure  of  his  last  illness  he  did  make  some  preparations 
for  that  purpose,  reading  and  considering  his  writings  with  a  view 
to  making  a  selection.  But  in  his  state  of  health  at  the  time,  and 
dependent  as  he  then  was  upon  others'  eyes  and  hands,  a  rewriting 
was  of  course  out  of  the  question,  and  unfortunately  his  fastidi- 
ousness would  not  let  him  rest  content,  as  he  might  well  have 
been,  to  print  the  selected  papers  pretty  much  as  they  stood,  with 
only  such  alteration  or  inclusion  of  new  material  as  was  ready  to 
hand.  As  an  example  of  the  recasting  which  he  would  probably 
have  considered  necessary,  the  reader  may  compare  the  article  James 
Finlay  &  Co.  with  the  slightly  later  account  of  that  firm  appended 
to  the  article  James  Clark  in  the  One  Hundred  Glasgow  Men. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  to  the  Glasgow  Herald  and 
other  papers,  mostly  in  answer  to  requests  for  information,  the  follow- 
ing is  believed  to  be  a  complete  list,  in  chronological  order,  of  all  that 
the  author  wrote  for  the  press.  The  titles  of  the  papers  reproduced 
in  this  volume  are  printed  in  italics  below  in  the  first  column,  the 
second  column  showing  where  and  when  the  papers  were  published. 
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It  being  impracticable  to  reprint  all  the  foregoing  matter,  the 
main  principle  of  selection  and  exclusion  adopted  has  been  the 
following :  to  print  those,  and  only  those,  papers  which  have  not 
already  been   published  in  book  form.     The  effect  of  this  decision 
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is  to  exclude  not  only  Burns  and  His  Times  and  Two  Old  Glasgow 
Firms  published  by  the  author  himself,  but  also  the  author's 
contributions  to  Tke  Old  Cotintry  Houses  of  the  Old  Glasgow  Gentry, 
One  Hundred  Glasgow  Men,  The  Regality  Club,  The  Memorial 
Catalogue  of  the  Old  Glasgow  Exhibition,  and  the  Transactions  of 
the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society,  and  to  restrict  the  compilation 
to  the  Herald  articles.  Of  these  one  or  two  have  been  omitted 
as  being  but  little  or  not  at  all  related  to  the  main  motive  of 
the  collection,  the  antiquities  of  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  included  the  Introductions  to 
the  first  and  second  editions  of  The  Old  Country  Hojtses,  the  Intro- 
duction to  One  Hundred  Glasgow  Men,  and  the  author's  presidential 
address  to  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society.  These  form  a 
natural  series,  and  gain  by  juxtaposition.  In  them  the  author 
deals,  not  with  any  one  individual,  or  firm,  or  aspect  of  the  city, 
but  with  the  city  as  a  whole,  its  rise  and  development,  or  its 
appearance  at  a  particular  date.  They  contain,  too,  his  earliest 
and  his  latest  work  in  this  field,  separated  by  thirty-three  years, 
and  the  volume  ends  with  these  words,  the  very  last  penned  by 
him  : 

"That  well  is  the  oldest  structure  of  historic  man  in  Glasgow." 

With  the  exception  of  some  slight  typographical  alterations  and 
the  correction  of  a  few  obvious  slips,  the  papers,  text  and  notes, 
have  been  reprinted  exactly  as  they  stood. 

It  was  the  author's  practice  to  have  his  Herald  articles  privately 
printed  in  book  form,  and  to  insert  between  the  leaves,  or  note  on 
the  margin,  references  to  any  subsequently-gathered  material.  It  has 
been  thought  that  such  additional  matter  should  be  preserved,  and 
it  has,  as  far  as  it  seemed  likely  to  be  of  value,  been  incorporated. 
It  has  been  included  in  square  brackets  []  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  text  and  notes  as  originally  printed  by  the  author.  This 
additional  matter  has,  as  far  as  possible,  been  set  forth  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  found  in  the  author's  manuscript  notes,  but 
some   selection  and   adaptation   has  been  necessary.      The  author's 
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references,  in  the  case  of  this  additional  matter,  have  been  verified 
as  far  as  possible. 

A  few  cross-references  (also  printed  in  square  brackets),  an  Index, 
and  a  Table  of  Dates  have  been  added. 

Mr.  Robert  Renwick,  Town  Clerk  Depute  of  Glasgow,  kindly 
looked  over  the  Table  of  Dates,  and  found  that  the  author's  dates 
were  in  a  few  cases  mistaken.  The  text  having  by  this  time  been 
printed  off,  Mr.  Renwick's  corrections,  with  one  or  two  others,  are 
printed  in  Addenda. 

The  author's  family  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
thanks  to  Mr.  James  J.  MacLehose,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  George  Neilson, 
LL.D.,  for  constant  advice  and  suggestions,  without  which  they 
could  hardly  have  ventured  upon  their  task,  and  to  Mr.  Neilson  for 
his  Memoir  of  their  father. 
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Memoir  of  the  Author 

John  Oswald  Mitchell  was  born  at  Glasgow  on  ist  December, 
1826.  Son  of  Andrew  Mitchell,  a  leading  Glasgow  lawyer,  he 
was  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Mitchell,  anti-burgher  minister 
of  Beith,  and  great-grandson  of  James  Mitchell,  who  is  reported  to 
have  begun  the  anti-burgher  tradition  of  the  family  by  refusing  to 
take  the  burgess  oath  in  a  Fifeshire  burgh.  Through  his  mother, 
Lilias  Oswald,  daughter  of  Alexander  Oswald  of  Shieldhall,  he 
belonged  to  the  stock  of  the  Oswalds  who  came  from  Caithness, 
and  more  remotely  from  Kirkwall.  He  was  christened  John  after 
his  uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Mitchell,  D.D.,  anti-burgher  minister  of 
Anderston. 

Ancestral  memories  on  both  sides  of  the  house  might  be  in- 
voked as  some  evidence  of  a  traditional  literary  or  historical  bent 
or  sympathy.  Andrew  Mitchell,  the  lawyer,  often  a  prize  essayist 
in  Glasgow  University,  carried  off  the  Gartmore  Gold  Medal  in 
1795  for  ^^  account  of  the  Feudal  System.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  John  Jamieson,  D.D.,  anti-burgher  author  of  the  Scot- 
tish Dictionary . 

Mr.  Mitchell's  was  not  to  be  a  life  of  striking  episode.  The 
elements  of  education  were  acquired  at  the  Grammar  School,  since 
better  known  as  the  High  School  of  Glasgow,  from  1834  to  1838. 
Then  came  a  short  course  in  Newcastle  under  Dr.  Collingwood 
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Bruce,  the  well-known  authority  on  the  Roman  Wall.  In  1839 
young  Mitchell  proceeded  to  Glasgow  University,  where  he 
studied  until  1845.  There  he  took  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
During  his  course,  he  was  a  prizeman  in  Latin,  Greek,  Philo- 
sophy, Logic,  Mathematics,  and  Political  Economy.  In  1842 
he  gained  the  Cowan  Gold  Medal  in  the  Senior  Humanity  Class, 
and  in  1845  (exactly  half  a  century  after  his  father  had  carried  off 
the  Gartmore)  he  won  the  corresponding  gold  medal  for  an 
essay  on  the  First  Partition  of  Poland  in  1772. 

Originally  intended  for  the  law,  he  relinquished  it  on  account 
of  a  weakness  in  the  eyes.  For  a  short  while  he  entertained 
thoughts  of  taking  orders,  and  with  that  view  his  name  was 
entered  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Ultimately,  however,  he 
resolved  upon  a  commercial  life,  and  settled  in  Glasgow  as  a 
partner  in  the  dry  goods  business  of  Mitchell,  Miller  &  Ogilvie. 
In  consequence  of  the  Western  Bank  troubles  of  1857,  the  firm 
failed,  and  a  composition  of  15s.  6d.  in  the  pound  was  accepted 
by  the  creditors.  Soon  afterwards  the  firm  was  dissolved. 
Many  years  later,  with  a  punctiliousness  rare  in  commercial 
life,   the  partners  made  good  the  deficiency. 

The  prospect,  for  a  short  time  doubtful,  soon  cleared.  In 
i860  Mr.  Mitchell  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  George 
Schrader,  and  the  two  entered  into  a  copartnery  as  hide  and 
leather  factors.  It  was  a  new  business  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  but  Mr. 
Schrader  had  intimate  knowledge  of  the  markets,  and  the  concern 
prospered.  The  firm  of  Schrader  &  Mitchell  (afterwards  Schrader, 
Mitchell  &  Weir)  quickly  gained  a  large  hold  on  the  wholesale 
exports  and  imports,  and  acquired  foremost  rank,  if  not  the  chief 
place,  in  the  wholesale  leather  trade  of  Scotland.  While  thus 
achieving  a  fair  measure  of  financial  success,  the  firm  won  a  high 
reputation  for  uprightness  of  commercial  method.     Mr.  Mitchell 
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was  instrumental  in  founding  a  Benevolent  Society  in  connection 
with  the  trade,  and  acted  for  sixteen  years  as  its  honorary  trea- 
surer. He  retired  from  the  firm  in  1902.  The  terms  in  which 
his  name  is  still  mentioned  in  his  business  circle  are  no  less  a 
tribute  to  his  philanthropic  spirit  than  to  his  scrupulous  com- 
mercial honour.  '  He  carried,'  they  say,  '  his  religion  into  the 
hide  market.' 

In  1862  he  married  Eleanora  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
William  Acworth,  vicar  of  Plumstead,  Kent.  From  that  time 
forward — commercial  success  dispelling  earlier  anxieties,  and 
accompanying  the  happiest  of  home  lives — he  found  the  leisure 
and  detachment  of  mind  conducive  to  productive  studies  of  litera- 
ture and  history. 

Impulses  towards  authorship  can  seldom  be  adequately 
accounted  for.  Mr.  Mitchell  seems,  at  this  stage,  to  have  had  a 
catholic  taste  for  English  literature,  leaning  almost  as  much  to 
poetry  as  to  prose.  His  predilection,  however,  was  for  general 
historical  reading,  and  he  had  an  instinctive  turn  for  genealogy. 
He  spent  a  good  many  holidays  on  the  Continent,  always  with 
a  lively  eye  for  foreign  ways.  Fond  of  medieval  architecture, 
he  visited  almost  every  cathedral  in  England.  He  knew 
Scotland  intimately,  and  his  mind  was  stored  with  its  history. 
His  ultimate  bent  of  study  was  probably  due  in  part  to  the  influence 
of  a  bright  and  affectionate  memoir  of  his  parents,  written  by  his 
sister  in  1868,  into  which  are  woven  many  charming  family 
reminiscences  of  both  the  Mitchells  and  the  Oswalds  in  the  late 
i8th  and  early  19th  centuries.  To  these  Recollections  of  Andrew 
Mitchell  and  Lilias  Oswald  he  contributed  at  least  some  of  the 
materials.  Whether  in  the  design,  contents,  and  execution  he 
had  any  further  share  or  not,  this  attractive  little  volume, 
'  privately  printed  by  James  MacLehose,  Bookseller  to  the  Uni- 
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versity,'  certainly  illustrates  admirably  his  family  standpoint,  and 
often  suggests  or  foreshadows  his  own  qualities  of  style.  By 
this  time,  although  he  was  not  yet  '  bitten,'  as  he  himself  phrased 
it,  by  old  Glasgow,  his  capacity  for  writing,  and  his  inclination 
to  Glasgow  themes,  must  have  made  themselves  manifest  to  his 
immediate  circle,  awaiting  only  the  opportunity  to  evince  them- 
selves on  a  public  scale. 

The  opportunity  came  in  1870.  Mr.  MacLehose,  alive  to  the 
interest  of  many  in  the  larger  life  of  Glasgow,  projected  an 
elaborate  volume  on  the  Old  Country  Houses  of  the  Old  Glasgow 
Gentry.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  invited  to  contribute,  and,  from  the 
outset,  became  a  mainstay  of  the  enterprise.  Besides  direct  con- 
tributions, he  wrote  for  the  work  a  preface,  in  which,  with  here 
and  there  a  sigh  over  departed  glories,  he  pictured  the  vanishing 
homes  of  the  burgher  merchants  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
contrasted  the  life  and  the  social  and  civic  ideals  of  the  present 
and  the  past,  not  always  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  bygone  day, 
for  he  saw  in  the  past  the  glamour  of  its  promise.  When,  in 
1878,  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  was  called  for,  a  prefatorial 
note  said  : 

'The  publisher  cannot  permit  this  new  edition  of  the  0/d  Country 
Houses  of  the  Old  Glasgow  Gentry  to  appear  without  expressing  his  warm 
thanks  to  his  friends,  John  Guthrie  Smith  and  John  Oswald  Mitchell,  for 
the  unwearied  labour  and  care  they  have  bestowed  upon  it.' 

With  these  tasks  on  the  old  country  houses,  Mr.  Mitchell 
found  his  vocation  :  they  marked  the  dedication  of  his  pen  to  Old 
Glasgow.  The  success  of  the  enterprise,  as  a  stately  contribution 
to  burghal  history  and  biography,  had  natural  sequel  in  subse- 
quent and  associated  undertakings.  In  1883  Mr.  MacLehose 
sent  to  Mr.  Mitchell  the  frame-work  of  a  scheme  for  a  book  of 
biographies  of  one  hundred  eminent  citizens  of  Glasgow.     They 
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were  the  people  who  had  lived  in  the  old  country  houses,  and 
into  this  new  chapter  of  civic  chronicle  Mr.  Mitchell  threw  him- 
self. Several  of  the  most  important  biographies  fell  to  his  share, 
and  again  the  publisher's  appreciation  of  his  special  aptitude  was 
evinced  by  his  selection  to  write  the  introduction — a  compact  and 
pictorial  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Glasgow,  while  every 
paragraph  had  its  privately  printed  annotations,  often  as  reminis- 
cent and  readable  as  the  text  itself.  The  last  of  the  hundred 
biographies  was  that  of  the  projector  of  the  book,  and  Mr.  Mit- 
chell's '  In  Memoriam  '  of  James  MacLehose  mourned  his  loss  as, 
in  a  sense,  the  '  skailing  of  the  byke,'  the  breaking  up  of  an 
industrious  band  of  fellow-workers  towards  history  for  the  city  of 
their  affection.  But  the  persistence  of  the  'byke'  was  already 
secured  in  the  Regality  Club,  which  was  founded  in  1885,  and 
whose  first  published  volume,  containing  several  papers  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  appeared  in  1889. 

The  Country  Houses,  the  Hundred  Glasgow  Men,  and  the 
Regality  Club  practically  defined  Mr.  Mitchell's  orbit.  They 
evoked  his  best  work.  To  other  enterprises  he  was  contributory, 
but  to  none  in  the  same  degree.  Whatever  was  to  be  done  in 
the  name  of  Old  Glasgow  drew  him  to  it  and  commanded  his 
earnest  service.  In  connection  with  the  Old  Glasgow  Exhibition 
of  1894  he  wrote  descriptions  of  the  portraits  for  the  memorial 
volume.  To  the  transactions  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological 
Society,  of  which  he  died  President,  he  was  only  a  sparing  con- 
tributor, and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of 
which  he  was  a  fellow,  he  never  contributed  at  all.  While  his 
sympathies  were  broad,  and  his  faculty  of  description  apt  for 
wider  themes,  Glasgow  was  the  field  of  his  choice.  As  patient 
as  he  was  eager  in  research,  he  acquired  a  surprising  knowledge, 
working  within  his  field  as  only  those  do  who  love  their  themes, 
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and  who,  as  was  finely  said  of  him,  '  make  conscience  work  of 
accuracy.' 

When  the  University,  in  1894,  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  reason  publicly  and 
academically  assigned  was  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  antiquarian  lore  relating  to  its  streets, 
harbour,  families,  citizens,  commerce,  and  industries.  A 
journal  of  the  time  suggested  that  he  could  not  better  signalise 
the  honour  than  by  a  collected  edition  of  his  papers.  By  1894, 
however,  changes  had  come;  he  had  lost  his  wife  in  1893;  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  seventy,  and  his  working  power,  no  longer 
what  it  had  once  been,  was  scarcely  equal  to  a  re-editorial  task, 
which  he  would  assuredly  have  made  the  opportunity  to  incor- 
porate with  the  original  essays  not  a  little  new  matter  and  some 
fresh  points  of  view.  His  own  interleaved  copies  of  the  books  of 
which  he  was  part-author  bear  throughout  his  own  minute  annota- 
tions and  corrections,  while  numberless  extracts  and  press  cuttings 
inserted  between  the  leaves  for  future  use  show  his  continued 
watch  for  material.^  The  collected  edition  he  had  himself  con- 
templated was  never  achieved ;  and  it  has  been  left  for  his  family, 
as  a  duty  no  less  to  the  public  than  to  him,  to  issue  the  present 

^  Mr.  Mitchell's  family  kindly  lent  me  these  books  which — portentously  swollen 
with  scraps,  of  possible  service  for  further  information — gave  a  capital  idea  of 
his  faithfulness,  industry,  and  method.  In  the  present  Memoir  statements 
relative  to  his  'forebears'  are  of  course  drawn  from  his  o\vn  articles  on  James 
Mitchell  in  the  Hundred  Men,  and  on  '  Scotstoun '  and  '  Shieldhall '  in  the  Old 
Country  Houses.  On  personal  matters  and  in  shaping  my  estimate  of  the 
merchant  as  well  as  the  student,  I  have  had,  in  addition  to  my  own  recol- 
lections, the  benefit  of  guidance  from  many  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  friends.  For 
domestic  facts  and  for  information  regarding  some  of  his  private  opinions  I  have 
been  much  indebted  to  his  sons  and  daughters,  especially  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Acworth  Mitchell,  on  whose  manuscript  Memoir  of  his  father,  drawn  up  by  my 
request,  I  have  largely  relied  throughout. 
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selection,  unfortunately  without  the  infinite  advantage  of  his  own 
revising  hand. 

His  field  had  been  plain  from  the  beginning.  In  one  of  his 
introductions,  in  the  course  of  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  general 
history  of  Glasgow,  he  remarked  that  within  the  city  there  were 
three  battlefields,  and  at  least  three  martyrs'  memorials.  But  his 
interest  centred  neither  in  battles  nor  martyrs.  Both  alike  were 
only  clearing  the  way  for  peace  and  for  freedom  of  conscience  and 
commerce.  Cathedral,  episcopate,  civic  rights  and  burghal  con- 
stitution. University  and  '  colliginors '  with  the  red-gowned 
students  passing  down  the  centuries,  moved  him  comparatively 
little.  Those  things  primarily  were  not  his.  The  annals  of  com- 
merce and  industrialism  in  their  rise  and  growth,  the  life  of 
modern  Glasgow  in  the  making,  the  biographies  of  the  men 
that  made  it :  these  were  his.  His  standpoint  was  much  more 
that  of  the  biographer  than  of  the  antiquary. 

Historically,  his  keen  eye  for  topography  showed  him  the 
great  factor  of  Glasgow's  progress.  He  saw  how  the  bridge  over 
the  Clyde — theme  of  many  a  letter  between  him  and  his  friend, 
the  veteran  archivist,  Joseph  Bain^had  fixed  Glasgow  as  the 
chef  lieu  of  the  district,  and  killed  its  rivals.  He  noted  the 
gradually  changing  elements  of  race  in  the  earlier  life  of  Glas- 
gow, and  showed  significantly  the  late  influx  of  Highland  blood 
into  a  city  which  in  1605  had  only  six  Macs  among  its  burgesses. 
Especially  he  marked  how,  as  long  as  Scotland  had  been  a 
trading  country,  Scotsmen  of  good  family  (wiser  in  this,  he 
thought,  than  their  English  fellows)  had  freely  engaged  in  com- 
merce, and  how  many  of  the  old  merchants  of  Glasgow  were  men 
of  gentle  blood.  Mr.  Mitchell  shared  the  national  preference  for 
a  pedigree,  and  he  respected  a  pedigree  the  more  when  he  found 
it  associated  with  the  vital  progress  of  Scottish  trade. 
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In  this  spirit  he  chronicled  the  quickening  of  industry  through 
the  great  merchants  who  made  the  Virginia  tobacco  trade,  sparing 
himself  neither  toil  nor  time  in  his  quest  after  the  family  fortunes 
and  business  fates  of  the  old  tobacco  lords,  those  dons  of  com- 
merce whom  he  deemed  so  well  worthy  of  his  labour.  They 
found  Glasgow,  as  he  said,  in  the  dawn  of  the  i8th  century  a 
place  of  trade  indeed,  but  on  the  scale  of  Berwick  or  Arbroath — 
they  left  it  fairly  started  on  the  road  to  its  present  position.  And 
not  merely  the  tobacco  lords  engaged  him — the  East  India  trade, 
iron,  steam  and  its  development,  shipbuilding,  the  steamship, 
cotton,  printing,  canals,  chemicals,  the  coach,  the  railway— each 
had  its  annals  and  pioneers  and  humanities  calling  for  him  to  be 
their  chronicler.  It  was  a  task  which  well  became  one  who  had 
his  faculty  of  seeing,  and  making  others  see,  the  heroic  in  the 
common  things,  and  with  whom  always  the  human  interests  were 
first. 

A  constitutionalist  might  have  noted  other  things,  might  have 
dwelt  on  the  growth  of  civic  rights,  the  rivalry  of  the  merchants 
and  the  crafts,  the  broadening  of  self-government,  and  the  result- 
ing evolution  of  the  modern  municipality.  He  chose  otherwise. 
His  interests  were  frankly  not  democratic,  and  he  turned  with  a 
glow  to  the  old  dons  who  had — '  what  some  of  their  successors 
would  give,'  he  thought,  'a  good  part  of  their  riches  for' — a 
distinct  position  of  aristocracy,  and  who  enjoyed  its  first  condi- 
tion, an  unquestioned  social  supremacy.  Those  old  merchants, 
in  great  part  a  hereditary  caste,  were  the  centre  of  his  world. 
Glasgow  was  his  inspiration.  On  the  title-page  of  his  copy  of 
the  Country  Houses,  he  wrote  the  motto — beautifully  true  of  what 
Glasgow  was  to  him — 

Iste  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes 
Angulus  dulcis.' 

^Horace,  Ocles,  II.  6,  II.  13-14,  slightly  altered. 
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Nevertheless,  his  efforts  were  not  wholly  absorbed  by  Glas- 
gow subjects.  One  of  the  two  works  he  published  separately  was 
his  essay  on  Burns  and  his  Times,  issued  in  1897.  It  searches 
the  poems  for  the  elements  of  social  history  they  contain,  and  thus 
makes  Burns  himself  crisply  annotate  the  domestic,  agricultural, 
ecclesiastical,  and  political  life  of  his  time.  All  through  Mr. 
Mitchell's  writings,  one  may  follow  the  trail  of  his  interest  in 
progressive  methods. of  travel.  During  his  later  years,  the  story 
of  the  stage  coach  and  the  coaching  days  particularly  enlisted  his 
enthusiasm,  and  with  his  wonted  diligence  of  search  and  vivacity 
of  portraiture,  he  makes,  as  it  were,  Mr.  Nobbs,  the  guard, 
resume  his  place  of  distinction  and  authority  on  his  perch  among 
the  public  characters  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  friends  were  many,  and  his  obituary  apprecia- 
tions of  some  of  them  were  valued  contributions  to  the  Glasgow 
Herald.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  in  addition  to  many  signs 
of  public  recognition  of  his  merits,  there  was  among  the  families 
whose  ancestry  he  investigated,  and  whose  careers  he  traced,  a 
peculiar  approbation  of  his  labours,  not  unmixed  with  surprise 
at  the  mass  of  forgotten  fact  he  restored.  An  example  may.  be 
given  in  the  little  letter  which  Sir  George  Burns  wrote  to  him 
concerning  the  notice  of  James  Burns  in  the  Hundred  Men,  in 
which  was  traced  the  ascent  of  the  steamship  from  the  Comet  to 
the  Cunarders — '  My  dear  John,'  he  said,  '  The  memoir  I  return 
would  have  made  Dominie  Samson  exclaim,  if  he  had  seen  it^ 
"  Prodigious  !  "  ' 

As  a  writer,  he  emphatically  had  style.  In  his  best  pieces, 
like  the  prefaces  to  the  Country  Houses  or  the  Hundred  Men,  or 
the  brilliant  sketch  called  'Robin  Carrick's  Will,'  the  finished 
phrases,  and  the  touches  of  old-time  portraiture,  come  again  and 
again  edged  with  a  slily  caustic  humour,  which  was  not  satire,  and 
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was  too  goodnatured,  too  warmly  human,  to  be  truly  sarcasm. 
This  was  the  very  character  of  his  conversation,  easy  and  natural 
though  it  was  :  he  told  a  story,  as  he  wrote  it,  with  the  feeling  of 
an  artist.  The  same  art,  of  saying  his  best  in  his  best  fashion, 
lent  distinction  to  many  a  private  letter.  His  hand-writing  dis- 
closed the  same  fastidious  striving  :  the  penmanship  must  corre- 
spond to  the  expression.  He  worked  in  the  concrete,  and  only 
through  it  touched  the  abstract,  not  thinking  institutionally,  and 
always  seeing  men,  not  as  a  mass,  but  as  clear-cut  individuals. 
He  described,  because  he  saw,  vividly.  He  had  a  fine  eye  for 
the  flash  of  colour  in  the  past,  and  his  deftness  in  the  occasional 
epigrammatic  use  of  the  vernacular  distinguishes  with  a  certain 
colloquial  quaintness  many  a  paragraph  of  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  dull  enough  reminiscence. 

Personal  characteristics  can  have  only  a  very  subordinate 
place  in  the  present  notice  of  Mr.  Mitchell.  From  his  naturally 
happy  disposition  came  his  cheery  general  outlook.  His  con- 
versation, though  quiet,  was  bright  with  jocular  quotation  and 
pointed  and  authentic  narrative.  For  the  entertainment  of  his 
immediate  coterie,  his  wit  found  utterance  in  prose  pieces  of 
burlesque  and  playful  verses  of  occasion.  He  dearly  loved  a  joke. 
Often  hoarding  his  choicest  anecdote  for  the  fit  time  and  ear,  he 
talked  the  better  because  he  drew  as  much  on  observation  as  on 
memory.  Hospitable,  generous,  and  essentially  social,  he  was  a 
highly  honoured  figure  in  a  circle  of  public  and  private  friend- 
ships, embracing  all  the  antiquaries  and  almost  all  the  book-lovers 
of  the  city,  but  by  no  means  confined  to  these,  for  his  variety  of 
interests  multiplied  his  friends. 

When  a  windfall  of  books  came  to  him,  he  convoked  a  little 
party,  each  of  whom  was  to  pick  one  volume  as  a  share  of  the 
spoil.     The  foursome  '  drew  cuts  '  for  the  order  of  choice,  and 
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each  made  his  selection.  There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  kind  gray 
eye  when  the  host  intimated  that  the  pile  of  books  was  not 
sufficiently  reduced,  and  that  a  second  '  pick  '  was  necessary. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  two  chief  librarians,  a  well-known 
artist  of  Glasgow,  and  the  recorder  of  this  incident,  left  Huntly 
Gardens,  each  bearing  gratefully  away  a  couple  of  tomes  as 
trophies  of  an  unforgettable  afternoon.  This  was  no  solitary 
example  of  presents  of  books,  and  his  way  of  giving,  whether  to 
private  friend  or  public  library,  was  always  such  as  to  enhance 
the  gift. 

While  inheriting  anti-burgher  traditions,  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
for  years  a  member  of  Norman  Macleod's  congregation.  After 
his  marriage  he  became  an  Episcopalian,  but  he  never  forgot  the 
church  of  his  fathers;  he  could  not  swallow  the  doctrine  of 
apostolic  succession,  '  a  system  which,'  he  drily  said,  '  leaves  my 
parents  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies.'  The  strain  of  the  Puritan 
ran  in  his  blood.  Of  his  Burns  essay  there  was  one  chapter, 
concerning  the  poet's  private  life,  which  he  was  fain  to  confess 
he  did  not  dare  to  print,  and  which  he  withheld  accordingly.  A 
consistent,  tenacious  Whig,  he  became  a  Unionist.  He  was  a 
devotee  of  laisses  faire,  and  a  convinced  opponent  of  socialism. 
A  note  of  political  pessimism  in  his  later  opinions  only  accentu- 
ated an  undertone  of  his  earlier  writings.  In  opinion,  as  in 
action,  he  was  large  of  sympathy  through  and  through.  Of  a 
spirit  essentially  reverent,  and,  by  its  very  nature.  Christian,  he 
was  to  the  core  a  good  man,  whose  thought,  like  his  life,  was 
suffused  with  intense  religious  feeling.  His  simple  unquestion- 
ing belief  in  the  divine  found  its  most  practical  expression  in  his 
belief  in  humanity,  his  own  sense  of  the  gladness  and  worth  of 
life,  and  his  will  to  help.  His  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  city 
naturally  led  him  to  take  an  active  part  on  the  ward  committee 
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for  his  district.  Among  the  public  bodies  on  which  he  served 
must  be  expressly  mentioned  Stirling's  and  Glasgow  Public 
Library,  to  which,  as  a  director  during  fifteen  years,  he  rendered 
many  services,  much  appreciated  by  his  colleagues,  and  of  endur- 
ing value  to  the  library.  He  gave  freely  to  charities  of  which  he 
approved,  and  was  associated  on  numerous  boards  of  manage- 
ment of  such  institutions.  He  was  a  cheerful  giver,  and  often 
made  quaint  excuses  for  an  extra  subscription  to  a  benevolent 
undertaking.  An  anecdote,  which  reached  the  public  ear  in  an 
obituary  notice,  is  a  beautiful  revelation  of  the  man.  It  relates 
to  a  period  when,  after  a  premonitory  illness  in  1899,  he  had  been 
prostrated  with  paralysis  in  1901.  'At  the  time  of  the  corona- 
tion he  told  a  friend  that  he  had  just  made  ;^50  by  merely  lying  in 
bed,  that  if  he  had  been  well  he  would  certainly  have  gone  to 
London  and  taken  some  of  his  family,  and  that  this  would  have 
cost  that  sum.'  It  was  discovered  afterwards  that  he  had  selected 
ten  indigent  gentlewomen  and  sent  them  £^  each. 

Of  an  active  habit  of  body  all  his  life,  a  pedestrian,  horseman, 
and  swimmer,  he  had  analogous  intellectual  qualities,  an  eager 
vivacity,  an  indomitable  youthfulness,  and  a  power  of  enthusiasm 
which  made  light  of  toil.  When  the  shadows  were  closing  round 
him,  the  old  buoyancy,  the  zest  of  anecdote,  and  the  graphic 
touch  never  forsook  him.  Only  the  body  was  prostrate,  the  spirit 
was  unquelled.  From  his  couch,  in  November  1903,  when  near- 
ing  his  seventy-seventh  birthday,  he  dictated  his  presidential 
address  to  the  Archaeological  Society  with  no  small  degree  of  the 
thoroughness  and  force  of  his  prime.  He  gave  his  best  to  the 
task,  well  knowing  that,  in  spite  of  his  hopes  of  future  effort, 
this  might  be,  as  indeed  it  was  to  prove,  his  last.  As  was  fitting, 
his  theme  was  Old  Glasgow,  the  Glasgow  of  1707. 

A   few   weeks   more,    and   he,    too,    had   become   one   of   the 
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memories.  His  death,  on  26th  January,  1904,  evoked  many 
significant  tributes,  attesting  the  rarely-found  conjunction  of  at 
least  three  reputations.  Men  spoke  of  him  diversely  as  a  scrupu- 
lously honourable  merchant,  as  an  earnest  and  benevolent  citizen, 
and  as  a  local  antiquary  of  exceptional  diligence,  shrewdness, 
humour,  and  literary  taste.  The  lovers  of  Old  Glasgow  once  and 
for  all  ranked  him  with  his  friends  and  fellows  in  that  field,  John 
Buchanan,  and  John  Guthrie  Smith,  and  Colin  Dunlop  Donald. 
He  who  had  delighted  to  call  to  remembrance  the  men  of  old, 
was  himself  found  worthy  of  most  genial  remembrance  by 
those  whom  he  himself  had  held  in  honour  most.  Such  dis- 
criminating testimonies  of  esteem  from  his  own  generation  assure 
the  belief  that  on  the  records  of  the  nineteenth  century  he  will 
stand  as  one  of  those  who  wrought  for  Glasgow,  and  for  whom, 
to  use  a  proud  phrase  of  his  own,  Glasgow  was  the  better.  No 
hope  could  have  been  dearer  to  him,  as  '  a  burgess  and  guild 
brother  of  the  said  burgh,'  than  to  be  remembered  so,  upon  its 
honour  roll. 

G.  N. 

November,  1905. 
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Addenda 


p.  I.  Insert  footnote  [Compare  with  this  the  authoi-'s  article  Drumpellier  in 
Old  Country  Houses  of  the  Old  Glasgow  Gentry,  2nd  edition,  p.  83]. 

P.  26.  Insert  footnote  [Compare  with  this  the  author's  slightly  later  article 
James  Clark  in  One  Hundred  Glasgow  Men  (1886),  p.  81]. 

P.  28,  1.  25.  After  2()th,  insert  footnote  [26th.     Ste  James  Clark,  cit.,  p.  81]. 

P.  29,  n.  4.  Add  to  note  [c.  1792.     St&Jafjtes  Clark,  cit.,  p.  82]. 

P-  33}  1-  5-  After  1793,  insert  footnote  [Date  given  as  1798  in  James  Clark, 
cit,  p.  84]. 

P.  33,  1.  24.  After  Calcutta,  insert  footnote  [Destination  given  as  Bombay  in 
James  Clark,  cit.,  p.  84.     See  also  p.  292  infrd\. 

P.  36,  n.  16,  1.  2  of  note.  After  Bank,  insert  [In  th&  James  Clark  article  (p.  85), 
the  firm  is  called  Finlay  &  Co.,  afterwards  Thomson,  Finlay  &  Co.,  and  the 
Thomson  is  stated  to  have  been  John,  the  brother  of  William]. 

P.  39,  bottom  line.    After  1859,  insert  footnote  [1858.    See  James  Clark,  cit.,  p.  86]. 

P.  75, 1.  7  of  note.     For  1603,  read  1605. 

P.  85,  1.  6.  After  1566,  insert  footnote  [This  should  be  1556.  See  Cleland's 
Abridg7ttent,  p.  371]. 

P.  85,  1.  7.  After  1662,  insert  footnote  [The  charter  by  Charles  II.  authorising  the 
construction  of  the  harbour  is  dated  20th  January,  1668]. 

P.  109, 1.  29.  After  1595,  insert  footnote  [In  1587,  after  the  annexation  of  church 
benefices  to  the  crown,  James  VI.  granted  to  Walter  Stewart,  commendator 
of  Blantyre,  a  charter  of  the  lands  in  Glasgow  barony,  with  power  to  set 
the  same  in  feufarm  to  the  old  rentallers.  In  1591,  after  the  king  attained 
25  years  of  age,  a  confirmation  charter  was  granted  to  the  commendator  in 
similar  terms.     {Glasgow  Charters,  part  ii.,  pp.  215,  227.)] 

P.  246,  footnote.     For  p.  1 86,  read  p.  1 87. 

P.  301,  1.  18.  After  Erskine,  insert  footnote  [Schyr  James  Hyll  did  not  hold  the 
parsonage  of  Govan.  He  was  chaplain  of  St.  Mary's  altar  in  Govan  church, 
and  in  1549  was  appointed  parish  clerk.  In  1571  he  got  the  parsonage  of 
Erskine]. 


xlvi  ADDENDA 

p.  366.  At  end  of  note  ^  «^i/ [Notwithstanding  the  conjectures  of  some  Glasgow 
historians,  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  from  the  first  the  market  cross 
was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  High  Street.  See  Sir  James  Marwick's 
Preface  to  Glasgow  Charters,  p.  dxxiv.  With  the  view  of  restoring  pros- 
perity to  the  district  frequented  by  churchmen  previous  to  the  Reformation, 
commissioners  appointed  by  parliament  tried  to  establish  markets  there  in 
1587,  and  the  market-place  for  salt  was  placed  at  the  Wyndhead;  but  on 
account  of  distance  from  the  river  the  change  was  inconvenient,  and  the 
former  site  was  reverted  to  in  1594.  There  is  no  trace  of  markets  in  the 
Wyndhead  locality  prior  to  1587]. 

P.  367.  At  end  of  footnote  add  IChdiXiGX  by  Robert  III.  to  the  Burgh  of  Renfrew 
is  dated  loth  November,  1397.  (Hamilton  oiV\!\s\ia.\v^s  Descriptions  of  the 
Sheriffdoms  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew  (ed.  1831),  p.  281.)  Rutherglen  was  a 
royal  burgh  in  the  time  of  David  I.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
1 1 26.  {Acts  of  Scottish  Parliament,  vii.,  239-40.)  Glasgow  was  created 
a  royal  burgh  under  a  charter  of  James  VI.,  dated  8th  April,  161 1.  {Glasgow 
Charters,  pt.  ii.,  p.  278.)] 

P.  372.  At  end  of  note  8  add  note  to  p.  log  supra. 

lb.,  n.  9,  1.  14  of  note.     For  1882,  read  1881. 

P.  373.  At  end  of  note  (5)  add  [The  date  of  Tucker's  report  is  1656  as  stated  at 
pp.  66  and  312]. 

P-  377)  n.  (10),  1.  2  of  note.  After  note  (5)  add  [the  date  of  Tucker's  report  is 
1656  as  stated  at  pp.  66  and  312]. 
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William  Stirling  &'  Sons 

From  a  recent  number  of  the  Gazette  we  see  that  the  famous  old 
firm  of  William  Stirling  &  Sons  has  passed  into  new  hands.  It 
will  keep  the  old  name,  but  there  will  be  no  more  Stirlings  in  it. 
The  last  of  them  had  already  retired,  leaving  their  old  partner, 
John  Matheson,  jun.,  to  carry  on  the  great  business  alone.  Since 
his  lamented  death  the  new  copartnery  has  been  formed  which  is 
now  [1880]  announced. 

The  oldest  of  us  has  always  known  of  William  Stirling  &  Sons 
as  among  our  leading  firms,  and  of  the  Stirlings  ^  as  among 
our  leading  families.  But  few  know  how  far  back  either  the 
firm  or  the  family  goes,  nor  how  much  they  have  done  for  the 
trade  of  Glasgow. 

Except  '  John  &  Robert  Tennent,  brewers  and  maltmen, 
Drygate  '  (which  is  much  its  junior),  William  Stirling  &  Sons  is 
the  only  firm  to  be  found  both  in  the  first  Glasgow  Directory, 
the  thin   lamo  of  1783,  and  in  this  year's  bulky  Svo.^     Except 

'  These  Stirlings  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Stirlings  of  another  famous 
Glasgow  firm,  Stirhng,  Gordon,  &  Co.  These  were  Stirhngs  of  Keir  and  Stirlings 
of  Kippendavie,  and  their  connection  with  Glasgow,  which  was  purely  West  Indian, 
only  goes  back  to  the  end  of  last  century. 

2  I.e.  m  facsimile.  Several  firms  of  our  own  day  are  to  be  found  under  a  different 
style  in  the  Domesday  Book  of  Glasgow.  Austin  &  M'Aslan  appear  as  '  M'Auslan 
&  Austin,'  James  Ewing  &  Co.  as  '  Walter  Ewing  &  Co.,'  P.  &  R.  Fleming  &  Co. 
as  'David  Fleming,  junior,  &  Co.,'  and  a  few  others  come  very  near.    There  seems 

A 


2  WILLIAM   STIRLING  AND   SONS 

the  well-known  legal  firm  of  Hill,  Davidson,  &  Hoggan,  it  is  the 
only  Glasgow  firm  that  goes  back  to  the  first  half  of  last  century. 
Of  our  mercantile  firms,  banks  included,^  it  is  the  oldest. 

But  the  Stirlings  are  a  much  older  story  than  William  Stirling 
&  Sons.  There  is  good  ground  for  thinking  that  they  represent 
the  old  line  of  Stirlings  of  Cadder,  the  undoubted  chiefs  of  the 
name,  or  Stirlings  of  that  Ilk,  owners  of  Cadder  and  other  lands 
under  William  the  Lion.  If  this  be  so,  they  can  show  a  male 
descent  of  700  years — a  feat  that  few  untitled  families  in  Europe 
can  perform.  But  the  point  has  been  disputed,  and  they  need 
scarcely  care  to  press  it,  for  they  can  show  an  undisputed  descent 
that  is  even  rarer. 

Their  family  is  the  oldest  of  our  old  Notables.  They  have  seen 
every  stone  in  Glasgow  laid  except  the  High  Kirk.  They  found 
this  a  little  country  town,  and  they  have  stayed  to  see  it  grown, 
by  the  help  of  them  and  of  others  like  them,  a  hundred-fold. 
Through  near  three  centuries,  through  eight  generations  from 
father  to  son,  they  have  been  merchants  here  of  good  standing 
and  gentlemen.  With  such  a  pedigree,  unequalled  in  or  per- 
haps   out    of    Scotland,'*    and    with    a    hereditary    character    for 

a  special  tenacity  about  paper.  '  Edward  and  Richard  Collins,  papermakers  and 
bleachers,  Dalmuir,'  'William  M'Arthur,  papermaker,  Dawsholm,'  'John  Smith 
junior,  bookseller  and  circulating  library,  Trongate,'  and  'James  Lumizden, 
engraver,  Trongate,'  will  be  readily  recognised.  William  Stirling  &  Sons  (who, 
by  an  obvious  misprint,  appear  as  William  Stirling  &"  Co.)  are  styled  '  wholesale 
linen  printers  and  merchants,  High  Street.' 

^  Banks  included.  The  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Royal,  and  the  British  Linen  are 
older.  But  these  are  not  Glasgow  banks,  though  they  have  Glasgow  branches. 
The  oldest  Glasgow  bank,  the  Ship,  was  founded  in  1750.  The  voracious  Union 
has  swallowed  it  and  others  of  our  old  private  banking  firms. 

*  We  venture  to  think  that  it  is  unique.  There  is  certainly  no  such  descent 
in  Great  Britain.  Child's  Bank  is  only  two  hundred  years  old,  and  is  not  now  in 
the  Childs'  hands.    The  Smiths  (of  Smith,  Payne,  &  Smith)  go  back  no  farther,  and 
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straightforwardness  and  honour,  the  Stirlings  of  Glasgow  can 
afford  to  be  content. 

Robert  Stirling  of  Lettyr,  or  Lettyr  Stirling,  fell  in  a  feud  in 
1537.  His  son,  John  wStirling  of  Lettyr,  would  seem  to  have 
settled  in  Glasgow,  for  he  married  a  Glasgow  wife,  Beatrix  Elphin- 
stone  of  Blythswood,  sister  of  our  famous  Provost  Sir  George 
Elphinstone,  and  he  had  a  son  and  a  son-in-law  notaries,  and  two 
sons  merchants,  in  Glasgow,  where  there  have  been  merchants 
of  them  ever  since.  Fourth  in  descent  from  him,  through  a  line 
of  merchants  in  Glasgow,  were  three  brothers,  John  Stirling, 
Provost  of  Glasgow  in  1728;  William  Stirling,  surgeon  in 
Glasgow  (father  of  Walter  Stirling,  the  founder  of  Stirling's 
Library,  the  first  free  public  library  in  Scotland) ;  and  Walter 
Stirling  of  Shirva  (father  of  Sir  Walter  Stirling  of  Faskine,  a 
distinguished  naval  officer,  whose  grandson  is  the  present  Sir 
Walter  George  Stirling  of  Faskine,  Bart.). 

'  Honest  and  kind  Provost  John,'  being  unluckily  bailie 
during  the  Shawfield  Riot  in  1725,  was  one  of  those  on  whom 
the  blind  wrath  of  the  Government  fell.  He  and  the  other 
innocent  magistrates  were  dragged  under  a  guard  of  Dragoons 
to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and,  being  there  released  on  bail, 
were  met  on  their  way  home  by  200  of  the  citizens  on  horseback, 
and  escorted  into  the  town  amid  ringing  of  bells  and  general 
rejoicing.  Provost  John  and  his  brother  Shirva  were  of  those 
who    nursed   the   infant   foreign    trade   of    Glasgow.     They   are 

have  changed  both  their  vocation  and  their  location.  The  old  Bristol  Banks  are 
much  more  recent.  In  New  England  there  are  families  that  have  been  trading  ever 
since  they  crossed  the  Atlantic,  but  this  is  too  short  a  week.  If  the  Stirling 
pedigree  can  be  matched,  it  must  be  by  some  of  the  old  trading  houses  of  Germany 
or  the  Low  Countries.  There  are,  no  doubt,  Jewish  families  that  have  been  mer- 
chants for  three  centuries  and  more,  but  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  any  of  the 
'  tribes  of  the  wandering  foot '  who  had  been  trading  for  so  long  in  the  one  place. 
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named  by  M'Ure  as  in  'the  great  company  that  arose  under- 
taking the  trade  to  Virginia,  Carriby  Islands,  Barbadoes,  New 
England,  St.  Christophers,  Monserat,  and  other  colonies  in 
America,'  an  imposing  list  of  markets,  out  of  proportion  to  the 
'  great  company's  '  small  ventures.  On  a  different  scale  were 
the  operations  of  the  Provost's  son. 

William  Stirling,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  the  founder  of 
William  Stirling  &  Sons,  'The  celebrated  William  Stirling,' ^ 
ranks  with  the  four  young  Virginians  among  the  founders  of  the 
mercantile  greatness  of  Glasgow.  The  impulse  that  they  gave  to 
its  foreign  commerce,  he,  as  much  as  any  one,  gave  to  its  native 
industry.  The  printing  of  cloth  has  long  been  one  of  our  staple 
trades,*^  and  William  Stirling,  if  not  our  first  printer,  was  the 
first  to  print  on  a  large  scale.  He  began  in  a  small  way  by 
buying  India  cottons  in  London,  and  getting  them  printed  there 
for  the  Glasgow  market,  and  in  the  Glasgow  Journal  of  loth 
May,  1756,  he  advertises  as  on  sale  at  his  warehouse  above  the 
Cross — '  A  neat  parcel  of  printed  cottons  of  the  newest  patterns, 
lately  imported  from  London.'  But  he  had  not  been  long  con- 
tent to  print  merely  at  second  hand,  and  years  before  this  he  had 
had  a  field  of  his  own.  About  1750  he  had  formed  the  firm  of 
'  William  Stirling  Gf  Co.,'  with  works  at  Dalsholm,  on  the 
Kelvin,  where  he  printed  handkerchiefs,  and  afterwards  garments 
and  furniture.  The  purity  of  the  Kelvin  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,^  but,  as  the  business  grew,  labour  at  Dalsholm  grew 

^  So  Brown  calls  him  in  his  account  of  the  trade  of  Glasgow.  See  ///story 
of  Glasgow,  Vol.  II.,  p.  214,  from  which  several  of  our  facts  are  taken. 

"  Calico  printing,  or  rather  linen  printing,  was  first  introduced  into  Scotland 
in  1738  ;  and  in  1742  Provost  Ingram,  by  the  medium  of  one  of  our  oldest  joint-stock 
co-partneries,  started  his  field  at  the  'Shaws,  the  earliest  Glasgow  print-works. 

''There  were  three  bleach-fields  close  to  the  Botanic  Gardens.  Two  of  these  may 
still  be  traced,  at  Bell's  Haugh  and  at  Kirk  Lea.     The  third,  in  the  Haugh  at  North 
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scarce  and  dear,  and  in  1770  Stirling  lifted  his  graith  and  moved 
to  the  secluded  valley  of  the  Leven.  There  wages  would  be  low, 
for  work  was  scarce,  and  Loch  Lomond  would  yield  a  supply, 
summer  and  winter  unlimited,  of  water  purer  even  than  the 
Kelvin.  The  Stirlings  had  already  found  out  the  Leven.  As 
far  back  as  1728  Stirling's  uncle.  Surgeon  William,  and  his 
copartners  in  a  bleaching  concern,  had  acquired  what  M'Ure, 
with  the  inaccuracy  that  never  fails  him,  calls  '  Dalwhern's 
bleaching  field.'  Immediately  above  this,  William  Stirling,  in 
copartnery  with  his  sons  under  the  new  firm  of  '  William 
Stirling  &  Sons,'  feued  Cordale  for  a  printfield,  and  he  and  his 
successors  have  been  printing  away  there  ever  since.  Work  is 
not  scarce  nowadays  on  the  Leven,  nor  wages  low,  but  Loch 
Lomond  still  filters  the  drainage  of  a  wide  and  wet  area,  and 
along  the  '  crystal  flood  '  that  Smollett  sang,  a  great  army  of 
printers  and  dyers  is  now  camped,  of  which  the  Stirlings  led  the 
van. 

William  Stirling  died  1777.  He  was  just  sixty,  and  had 
been  but  seven  years  on  the  Leven.  But  he  had  lived  long 
enough  to  leave  to  his  successors  a  fine  fortune  and  a  fine 
business.  He  had  five  fingers  that  seldom  fail  to  grasp  success 
— ingenuity,  good  sense,  energy,  patience,  and  thrift.  By  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  sturdy  old  Provost  Andrew  Buchanan  of 
Drumpellier,  he  left  (with  Elizabeth,  mother  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  of  '  Cyril  Thornton,'  and  Agnes,  mother  of 
Andrew  and  Dugald  John  Bannatyne)  three  sons,  Andrew 
Stirling  of  Drumpellier,  John  Stirling  of  Tillichewan,  and 
James  Stirling  of  Stair. 

These   were   the    '  Sons '   of   William    Stirling   &   Sons,    and 

Woodside,  has  been  free  coup'd  to  death,  and  lies  buried  deep  below  the  New 
Academy. 
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they  pushed  the  business  with  hereditary  spirit.  In  the  course  of 
time  they  found  a  want  of  elbow  room  at  Cordale,  and  they 
acquired  Dalquhurn  from  the  representatives  of  Surgeon 
WilHam's  old  copartnery.  This  was  in  1791,  and  the  firm  has 
used  both  places  ever  since. ^  But  their  own  business  was  not 
enough  for  the  energies  of  the  brothers.  The  Monkland  Canal 
had  been  begun  about  the  same  time  as  Cordale,  but  its  pro- 
moters had  not,  so  well  as  William  Stirling,  counted  the  cost; 
they  were  unable  to  finish  the  work,  and  the  American  war  and 
the  havoc  it  wrought  in  Glasgow  made  it  hopeless  to  raise  more 
capital.     Finally,    in    1782,    the    concern    was    brought    to    the 

^  Cordale  has  always  been  a  print-field,  and  has  now  been  in  use  for  1 10  years. 
A  small  bleach-field  was  established  at  Dalquhurn  as  far  back  as  1715,  by  Andrew 
Johnston.  From  him  Surgeon  William's  co-partnery  acquired  Dalquhurn  in  1728, 
and  they,  and  after  them  William  Stirling  &  Sons,  used  it  as  a  bleach-field  for 
just  100  years.  Since  1828  it  has  been  used  for  turkey-red  dyeing.  Thus  the 
vigorous  patriarch  of  the  Leven  is  now  in  his  i66th  year.  Cordale  was  part  of  the 
estate  of  Levenside  (now  Strathleven),  and  was  a  feu  from  John  Campbell  of  Stone- 
field  and  Levenside.  Dalquhurn  was  part  of  the  Lennox  estate  of  the  once 
powerful  family  of  the  Cochranes,  and  was  a  feu  from  William  Cochrane  of 
Kilmaronoch,  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of  Dundonald.  But  long  before  the  days 
of  the  Cochranes,  Dalquhurn  belonged  to  the  ancestors  of  an  old  Glasgow  family, 
who  can  almost  cap  the  Cadder  pedigree  of  the  Stirlings.  Walter  SpreuU, 
Seneschal  of  the  Lennox,  in  the  end  of  the  13th  century  had  a  grant  of 'Dalchome' 
from  Earl  Malcolm  of  the  old  Lennox  line.  Besides  Dalquhurn  and  lands  in  various 
parts,  Walter  Spreull's  descendants  have  at  one  time  or  another  owned  Dalmuir, 
Blochairn,  and  Linthouse,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and  in  Glasgow  itself 
they  have  for  two  hundred  years  owned  Spreull's  Land,  a  capital  estate  in  the  Tron- 
gate,  notable  as  the  only  entail  within  the  old  burgh.  The  old  Seneschal  was  one 
of  the  weak-kneed  Scots  who  signed  the  Ragman  Roll.  The  Glasgow  SpreuUs 
have  inherited  his  official  turn,  and  have  been  Town-clerks  and  Chamberlains  ;  but 
they  have  been  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  he  was,  and  have  endured  many  things 
for  faith  or  country — notably  brave  old  '  Bass  John,'  who  took  his  honourable  title 
from  the  rock  that  for  years  was  his  prison.  It  is  from  'Bass  John'  that  Spreull's 
Land  has  come  down  to  the  Spreulls  of  our  day.  But  these  are  only  Spreulls  by  the 
female  line.  They  are  properly  Shortridges,  of  another  tough  old  Glasgow  stock. 
Some  of  the  Shortridges,  as  partners  of  the   well-known  printing  firm  of  Todd 
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hammer,  and  the  Stirlings,  who  were  already  shareholders, 
bought  it.  They  pushed  their  new  undertaking  with  spirit. 
They  got  a  fresh  Act  of  Parliament,  they  finished  the  part  that 
was  lying  half-made,  and  they  extended  the  canal  east  to  the 
Calder  and  (in  conjunction  with  the  Great  Canal  Company)  west 
to  Port-Dundas.  Canals  are  of  small  account  nowadays. 
Many  of  us  never  heard  of  the  Monkland  Canal,  not  even  of  its 
famous  incline  at  BlackhilL  But  in  those  pre-railroad,  pre- 
Macadam  days,  the  opening  of  the  Monkland  Canal  was  like  the 
discovery  of  the  great  Monkland  mineral  field.  The  connection 
of  the  Stirlings  with  this  important  work  is  faintly  recalled  by 

&  Shortiidge,  settled  on  the  Leven  very  soon  after  the  Stirlings.  The  family 
is  represented  here  (through  his  mother  Margaret  Shortridge,  of  Levenfield)  by 
John  William  Burns  of  Kilmahew,  who  is  seeking  now  to  represent  in  Parliament 
the  Lennox,  of  which  his  ancestor  was  Seneschal  in  the  days  of  Wallace.  Both 
Cordale  and  Dalquhurn  are  in  some  sort  classical.  In  Cyril  Thornton  Thomas 
Hamilton  makes  old  David  Spreull  speak  of  Cordale  as  just  '  a  wee  paradise  o' 
a  place,  where  the  shrubs  and  the  grass  are  clippit  twice  a  week,  and  the 
plants  against  the  wa'  just  look  as  if  they  were  kaimed  and  brushed  every 
morning.'  Hamilton  spoke  of  his  own  knowledge :  he  was  William  Stirling's 
grandson,  and  '  mony  a  funny  and  a  happy  day  had  spent  there  in  auld  times.' 
In  Dalquhurn  Old  House,  then  the  property  of  his  grandfather,  old  Sir  James 
Smollett  of  Bonhill,  Tobias  Smollett  was  born.  Had  he  not  been  cut  off  in  middle 
life  he  would,  by  heiring  the  family  estates,  have  been  relieved  of  his  sore 
money  troubles.    But  he  would  have  returned  to  the  Vale  to  find  terrible  changes — 

'  The  transparent  wave 
In  which  his  limbs  he  wont  to  lave,' 

Streaked  by  spent  dyes,  and 

'  The  lasses  chanting  o'er  the  pail, 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale, 
And  industry  embrowned  with  toil,' 

replaced  by  madder-smeared  printers  and  tearers.  Failing  Tobias,  the  succession 
opened  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Telfer,  of  Symington.  After  her,  her  son  Alexander  Telfer 
Smollett  succeeded.  Renton,  the  village  that  grew  up  round  the  Stirlings'  works, 
is  called  after  his  wife,  Cecilia  Rentott  of  Blackadder.  The  present  respected  laird 
of  Bonhill  and  P.  B.  Smollett,  M.P.  (who  inherits  a  full  share  of  the  Tobias  humour), 
are  her  grandsons. 
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'Stirling  Road,'^  which  they  formed  as  an  approach  to  the 
Canal  Basin  beside  the  Martyrs'  Stone  at  the  Townhead. 

The  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  Andrew  Stirling  of  Drum- 
pellier,  left  the  old  business  in  1792,  and  formed  the  firm  of 
Stirling,  Hunter,  &  Co.  of  London,  the  first  commission  house 
established  there  for  the  sale  of  Scotch  goods.  In  1818  he 
formally  raised  the  Lettyr  claim  to  the  Cadder  representation, 
made  out  his  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Lord  Lyon,  and  had 
a  grant  of  the  Arms  and  Supporters.  By  his  cousin,  Anna 
Stirling,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Stirling  of  Faskine,  he  had 
seven  sons  and  four  daughters.  None  of  these  nor  of  their 
descendants  are  in  Glasgow,  and  the  representative  now  of 
William  Stirling  of  Cordale,  of  Robert  Stirling  of  Lettyr,  who 
was  killed  in  a  feud  in  1537,  and  probably  of  Sir  Alexander 
de  Strivelyng,  who  owned  Cadder  seven  hundred  years  ago,  is 
Thomas  Stirling,  son  of  John  Stirling  of  Eldershaw,  third  son, 
and  married  to  Anna  Stirling,  daughter  of  Charles  Stirling  of 
Muiravonside,  fourth  son  of  Andrew  and  Anna  Stirling  of 
Drumpellier. 

Meantime  the  Glasgow  connection  has  been  kept  up  through 
the  second  of  the  three  brothers.  Some  old  citizens  must  still 
remember  John  Stirling,  a  conspicuous  figure  on  'Change  and  in 
society,^"  an   energetic  merchant,   a     man   of  fine  presence  and 

"  Their  name  is  also  preserved  in  '  Stirling  Street,'  which  stands  on  the 
ground  attached  to  the  '  warehouse  above  the  Cross.'  This  warehouse  stood  nearly 
opposite  the  Blackfriars'  Kirk,  a  landmark  which  has  bodily  vanished,  kirkyard  and 
all.  Here  the  Stirlings  owned  nearly  an  acre  of  ground  back  from  High  Street, 
with  another  entry  from  the  Grammar  School  Wynd.  '  Stirling  Square,'  a  queer 
out-of-the-way  little  '  place,'  a  sort  of  aneurism  on  South  Albion  Street,  has 
been  ripped  open  by  the  Improvement  Trustees,  and  can  only  now  be  traced 
by  a  slight  indentation  in  the  building  line  of  the  street. 

1"  John  Stirling  occupied  successively  the  two  most  conspicuous  houses  that  have 
been  in  Glasgow,  the  Shawfield  Mansion  and  the  Lainshaw  Mansion.     He  was  the 
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manner.  He  died  in  181 1,  at  his  father's  age  of  60.  The 
business  passed  to  his  sons,  William  and  George  Stirling. 
Many  of  us  remember  these  two,  tall  handsome  men,  with  the 
powerful  build  and  marked  features  of  the  family,  types  of  the 
old  school  in  everything  but  politics,  staunch  Liberals  both  of 
them,  in  days  when  Liberalism  was  reckoned  not  the  faith  of  a 
gentleman.  George  Stirling,  born  1783,  died  1864,  married  his 
cousin  Anna,  daughter  of  James  Stirling  of  Stair,  and  left  only 
a  daughter,  married  to  Colonel  Rothe.  William  Stirling,  born 
1780,  died  1847,  married  Margaret  Hamilton,  daughter  of  James 
Ritchie,  of  Craigton  and  Busbie,  one  of  '  the  four  Virginians.' 
By  her  he  had  16  children,  of  whom  10  are  dead.  The  eldest  of 
the  family,  John,  a  gallant  young  officer,  was  killed  in  India 
while  leading  an  assault,  and  is  commemorated  by  a  monument 
put  up  by  his  brother  officers  in  the  nave  of  the  High  Church. 
Six  of  the  family  survive,  of  whom  James,  William,  and 
Charles  have  been  successively  partners  in  the  old  firm.     James 

last  occupant  of  both.  He  rented  Shawfield's  of  Heni-y  Glassford  for  the  last  year 
of  its  life.  The  still  finer  house  of  the  famous  Virginian,  William  Cunninghame, 
which  now  forms  the  front  of  the  Exchange,  was  bought  by  William  Stirling 
&  Sons  in  1789.  One  wing  was  their  warehouse.  The  mansion  itself  was  occupied 
by  John  Stirling  till  his  death  in  181 1.  It  was  then  divided  into  two  houses  for  his 
sons  William  and  George.  In  1817  it  was  bought  by  the  Royal  Bank,  who  in  1827 
re-sold  it  to  the  Exchange  Company,  who  built  the  portico  in  front  and  the 
news-room  on  part  of  the  great  garden  behind.  Swan  gives  a  view  of  this 
famous  old  mansion,  but  disfigured  by  a  great  stair  the  bank  had  built  to  lead 
direct  to  their  office  on  the  drawing-room  floor.  And  Stuart  gives  another  view, 
but  with  the  wings  gone.  As  the  house  originally  was,  it  was  the  finest  town 
residence  that  Scotland  had  seen  ;  perhaps  there  is  no  finer  yet.  The  existing 
Underwriters'  Room  was  the  gallery  or  ball-room,  and  is  much  to-day  as 
William  Cunninghame  and  John  Stirling  left  it.  The  massive  mahogany  doors 
are  characteristic  of  the  Glasgow  mansions  of  the  period.  For  his  country 
residence  John  Stirling  acquired  Tillichewan  ;  the  fine  castle  and  domain  are 
partly  his  work. 


/' 
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Stirling  ^^  is  the  worthy  representative  here  of  this  old  Glasgow 
house. 

Glasgow  had  never  more  needed  a  lift  than  when  William 
Stirling  gave  her  one.  He  set  up  his  tables  and  his  heather- 
house  at  Cordale  amid  the  first  mutterings  of  the  American 
storm.  The  storm  burst,  and  strewed  the  British  shores  with 
wrecks.  It  raged  its  fiercest  along  the  Clyde,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  good  ship  Glasgow,  bearing  the  fortunes  of  40,000  citizens, 
must  founder.  The  storm  cleared  away,  and  she  still  floated, 
sorely  disabled,  her  decks  swept,  and  her  mainmast,  the  Vir- 
ginian trade,  gone  by  the  board.  But  her  hull  was  tight  and 
staunch,  and  the  spirit  and  discipline  of  her  crew  were  unshaken ; 
the  common  danger  braced  their  energies  and  drew  them  closer; 
and  with  a  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,  they  lifted 
the  good  ship  from  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  ere  long  were 
sailing  her  with  more  canvas  set,  and  richer  freighted,  than  ever. 
By  the  help  of  Stirling  and  others  like  Stirling  new  markets 
and  new  industries  were  opened  up.  Their  business  was  small, 
but  it  grew,  for  their  wares  were  genuine;  their  appliances, 
mercantile  and  mechanical,  were  rude,  but  they  made  well  of 
them  by  pith  of  brain  and  pith  of  muscle;  their  profits  were 
trifling,  but  what  they  gained  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow  they 
hained  with  both  hands;  and  that  which  had  threatened  to  be 
the  ruin  of  Glasgow  proved  the  point  of  departure  on  such  a 
course  of  prosperity  as  it  had  not  entered  into  her  heart  to 
conceive. 

This  is  an  old  story,  and  Glasgow  has  come  through  rough 
weather  often  since  then.     But  not  since  the  Virginian  collapse 

"James  Stirling  had  a  memorable  contest  for  Dumbartonshire  with  P.  B. 
Smollett  in  1865.  We  owe  to  Mr.  Stirling's  pen  Letters  from  the  Slave  States, 
and  one  or  two  pamphlets,  and  can  only  wish  the  debt  were  larger. 
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of  a  hundred  years  ago  has  so  fierce  a  storm  struck  her  as  now — 
so  fierce  and  so  long,  neither  sun  nor  stars  in  so  many  days 
appearing.     Will  she  weather  it? 

It  is  for  us  to  answer.  If  we  would  save  the  ship,  we  must 
cop}'^  the  painful  virtues  of  our  forebears.  We  must  do  more,  for 
we  stagger  under  a  deck  load  of  folly  and  fraud,  of  which  they 
knew  nothing.  We  must  rid  us  of  these  and  of  the  authors  of 
them,  the  gamblers  on  borrowed  stakes  who  masquerade  as 
traders;  the  financial  harpies  with  the  Tulchan  Board,  the  lying 
prospectus  and  the  cooked  accounts;  the  vendors  of  shoddy  and 
china  clay,  whose  sales  each  costs  us  a  customer ;  the  wastrels  and 
the  drunkards,  the  malingerers  and  the  stow-aways,  who  claim 
men's  pay  for  halflins'  darg;  the  false  prophets  who  threep  to 
their  dupes  that  hand  labour  (singular  commodity)  can  only  be 
enhanced  by  rigging  the  market.  All  this  lumber  we  must 
jettison.  And  we  must  quell  the  wretched  strife  between  quarter- 
deck and  forecastle,  the  faults  on  this  side  and  on  that,  the  lofty 
airs  and  the  touchy  temper,  the  common  ignorance  and 
impatience,  the  mutual  misunderstandings  and  estrangements, 
and  we  must  once  more  pull  together  with  a  will  for  the  common 
safety. 

While  we  write,  there  is  a  lull  in  the  blast,  and  here  and  there 
a  patch  of  blue  sky  shows.  And  some  of  us  are  already 
shouting  that  the  storm  is  past,  and  the  ship  rights  herself. 
"A  Berlin!"  Pigs  are  up,  and  to-day  shall  be  as  yesterday, 
and  much  more  abundant — back  to  the  leaps  and  bounds  of  the 
Gladstone  time,  and  our  vast  powers  of  production  in  full  swing 
once  more  !  But  what  if  our  worst  dangers  be  a  legacy  from 
that  mad  time?  What  if,  of  these  powers,  the  most  notable 
product  be  a  vast  urban  and  mining  proletariat,  sullenly  facing  a 
handful  of   rich   men?  the  two  so   near,   with  such  a  common 
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interest,  and  yet  as  isolated  as  the  different  classes  in  a  composite 
carriage?  the  few,  not  consciously  unkind  or  unjust  to  their 
poorer  neighbours,  but  unsympathetic,  self-centred,  luxurious, 
weak  from  their  fewness  and  their  isolation,  tempting  attack  from 
their  weakness  and  their  wealth — and  the  many  retaining  little 
of  the  old  qualities  of  the  Scot,  his  birr  and  smeddum,  his  pith 
o'  sense  and  pride  o'  worth,  his  splendid  self-restraint  and  self- 
reliance,  a  thowless,  thriftless  lot,  facile  and  gregarious,  ill-led 
and  too  often  ill-fed,  strong  through  their  numbers,  and  slowly 
waking  to  their  strength  ?  ^^     If  this  be  so,  spurts  in  pigs  and  the 

^^  Of  course,  all  our  workmen  are  not  like  this,  any  more  than  all  our  banks 
are  like  the  City.  There  are  as  fine  men  among  our  workmen  now  as  there  ever 
were,  and  Lushingtons  and  Malingerers  there  always  have  been — a  down-draught 
and  a  discredit  to  their  class.  The  misery  is  that  the  old  proportions  are  nowadays 
reversed  ;  the  once  dominant  fine  type  is  dying  out  before  the  once  rare  low- 
type. 

The  least  flattering  portrait  we  have  lately  seen  of  the  modern  British  workmen 
is  one  drawn  by  a  dispassionate  outsider.  It  is  framed  in  a  recent  American  State 
paper  meant  only  for  American  eyes,  a  review  by  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Evarts,  of  his  Consuls'  reports  on  the  industrial  condition  of  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Bright  has  recently  told  us  that  we  are  overweighted  in  the  industrial 
race,  and  that  America  will  surely  push  the  'weary  Titan'  aside  unless  we  renounce 
Beaconsfield  and  all  his  works.  Secretary  Evarts  sees  America's  chance  in  another 
direction.  He  declares  that,  through  the  degeneracy  of  her  working  men,  Great 
Britain  is  simply  abdicating,  and  America  must  succeed  to  the  vacant  throne. 
He  traces  our  depression  of  trade  mainly  to  trade-unionism,  and  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  our  working  classes  mainly  to  their  own  intemperance,  and  the 
waste  of  money  and  time  that  intemperance  breeds.  And  he  lays  it  down 
as  an  axiom  that  a  nation  so  affected  by  strikes  and  drink  cannot  long 
compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  those  whose  working-classes  are  hard- 
working, sober  and  thrifty.  '  A  few  more  years  of  strikes  and  disorganiza- 
tion in  England,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  compromise  between  the 
employers  and  the  employes  will  restore  to  that  country  her  manufacturing 
supremacy.  Trades  unions  have  divided  capital  and  labour  into  hostile  camps, 
brought  ruin  on  the  manufacturer  and  poverty  to  the  working-man's  home,  filled  the 
land  with  strikes  and  resistance  for  years,  made  of  the  manly  British  working-man 
an  organiser  of  reckless   leagues,  and  now  offer  to  the  English   people  forced 
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like  may  indeed  tide  us  over  this  storm,  but  only  to  sink  in  the 
next  or  the  next. 

We  have  been  for  years  in  the  school  of  adversity,  but  its  long 
and  hard  lessons  will  have  been  wasted  on  us  if  they  have  not 
broken  us,  high  and  low,  of  the  evil  habits  learned  in  the  times  of 
our  wealth,  and  taught  us  that  even  wealth  cannot  long  outlive  the 
old-fashioned  virtues  of  patient  labour  of  head  and  hand,  sobriety 
and  thrift,  honesty  and  harmony. 

emigration.'  Within  five  years  he  estimates  that  500,000  English  workmen  will 
be  driven  from  our  shores  by  stress  of  trade  unionism  ;  the  exodus  may  possibly  be 
on  a  vastly  greater  scale  ;  and  the  refugees  will  mostly  take  shelter  in  America. 
TJiis  means  that  we  should  have  sealed  our  fate  by  1884.  For  the  half-timers  would 
stop  here  (this,  and  not  America,  is  their  happy  hunting  fields)  ;  the  American 
emigrants  would  be  the  pick  of  our  workmen ;  and  the  transfer  of  500,000  of  these 
to  the  rival  camp  would  practically  decide  the  battle.  The  secretary  of  our  Trade 
Council  cannot  better  serve  his  clients  than  by  getting  them  a  copy  of  this  American 
Blue  Book,  which  would  no  doubt  be  sent  him  at  once.  It  is  full,  for  one  thing,  of 
valuable  information  upon  wages  and  cost  of  living  in  America,  and,  if  it  is  severe 
on  our  follies,  it  is  written  in  no  unfriendly  spirit.  There  is  not  even  a  chuckle  over 
the  latest  effort  of  trade  union  genius,  the  Macdonald  patent  for  doubling  the  wage 
by  halving  the  darg.  Happy  thought !  why  not  bull  coals  next  by  burning  every 
second  hutch  at  the  pit-mouth  ?  Our  working-men  spend  a  good  deal  of  their 
leisure  over  Lloyd's  Nihilist  and  the  Weekly  Spattcrer.  They  might  do  better 
to  study  Evarts'  paper.  They  might  not  like  it ;  medicine  is  seldom  palatable ;  but 
'o'  guid  advisement  comes  nae  iU,'  and  if  they  would  but  inwardly  digest  its  whole- 
some truths  now  before  their  sands  are  run  out,  they  might  'maybe  tak'  a  thocht 
an'  men'.'    Amen. 


[This  paper  appeared  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  2nd  February,  1880.  Letters 
to  the  Herald  on  the  same  subject  followed  from  Anglo-Scotus  (Joseph  Bain)  on 
1 2th  February  and  J.  G.  S.  (John  Guthrie  Smith)  on  ist  March,  1880.] 


The  City  Bank   Buildings 

Among  this  Whitsunday's  flittings  [1880]  was  one  of  some  little 
interest.  The  City  Bank,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  moved  from  its 
old  premises  in  Virginia  Street  to  more  modest  quarters  in  Bath 
Street,  in  what  in  happier  days  was  the  house  of  its  chairman, 
Mr.  Stewart.  Its  successors  are  Messrs.  Mann,  Byars  &  Co., 
warehousemen,  who  have  been  carrying  on  business  next  door 
to  better  account,  it  would  seem,  than  their  neighbours  through 
the  wall.  The  change  breaks  a  very  old  connection,  for  this 
City  Bank  property  consists  of  two  distinct  properties,  of  which 
one  was  the  oldest  banking  site  in  Scotland,  and  the  other  was 
part  of  the  site  of  the  oldest  bank  in  Glasgow.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  trace  their  history.^ 

In  the  middle  of  last  century  Glasgow  had  not  got  further 
west  than  the  Stockwell  Head.  Just  outside  this  was  the  West 
Port,  one  of  the  four  barriers  which  in  old  times  shut  the  city  in. 
Beyond  the  West  Port  (which  was  removed  in  1751)  Argyll 
Street,  then  the  *  Westergate,'  or  the  Great  Western  Road  of 
the  period,  was  a  rough,  narrow  country  road,  with  a  few  malt 
kilns   and   thatched   cottages   dotted   along   it.     Even    inside   the 

^  We  have  to  own  our  obligations  in  this  paper  to  the  late  John  Buchanan.  It  is 
not  easy  to  write  on  Old  Glasgow  without  drawing  on  him  ;  and  we  have  freely 
used  his  tract  on  Banking  in  Glasgow  in  the  Olden  Time.  This  tract  (David 
Robertson,  Glasgow,  1862)  is  very  scarce,  and  ought  to  be  re-printed. 
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Port  there  was  plenty  of  empty  space.  The  '  Langcroft,' 
stretching  from  the  Candleriggs  west  to  the  Cow  Lone  (Queen 
Street)  and  from  the  Trongate  and  the  Westergate  north  to  the 
Back  Cow  Lone  (Ingram  Street),  was  almost  vacant  ground.  Its 
eastmost  portion  was  occupied  by  gardens  and  kailyards  behind 
the  west  side  of  the  '  New  Street '  or  Candleriggs.  The  rest  of 
it  up  to  near  Queen  Street  was  divided  into  four  great  blocks, 
parallel  to  each  other  from  north  to  south,  and  represented  now 
by  Hutcheson  Street,  Glassford  Street,  Virginia  Street,  and  Miller 
Street.  These  four  blocks  contained  in  all  about  ten  Scotch 
acres.  Each  of  them  had  been  put  together  from  a  number  of 
little  yards  and  crofts,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  skirting  old 
country  towns.  The  biggest  of  these  had  belonged  to  one  Laird 
Scott,  whose  lairdship  (which  lay  across  the  march  between  the 
Glassford  Street  and  the  Virginia  Street  blocks)  had  been  nearly 
three  acres  big.  The  eastmost  block  was  occupied  by  the  great 
garden  of  Hutcheson's  Hospital,  fringed  along  Trongate  by  the 
unfinished  quadrangle  of  the  Hospital,  and  by  '  SpreuU's  Land,' 
with  which  the  town  stopped.  The  westmost  block  belonged 
(partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  inheritance  from  his  grand- 
father, John  Woodrow,  maltman),  to  another  maltman,  John 
Miller,  of  Westerton,  who  gave  name  to  '  Miller  '  Street,  and  is 
represented  now  by  his  great-great-grandson,  James  Hill  Kippen, 
of  Westerton.  Between  these  two  blocks  was  a  space  of  over  five 
Scotch  acres,  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  block  now 
represented  by  Virginia  Street  and  the  block  now  represented  by 
Glassford  Street.  The  City  Bank  property  consisted  mainly  of  a 
part  of  the  Virginia  Street  block.  To  this  the  bank  not  long 
before  the  crash  added  part  of  the  other  block. 

At  the  time  we  treat  of,  the  middle  of  last  century,  one  of  our 
leading    Virginia    merchants.     Provost    Andrew    Buchanan    of 
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Drumpellier,  who  had  been  conspicuous  for  his  sturdy  loyalty  in 
the  '45,  owned  the  Virginia  block.  He  had  picked  it  up  in  bits 
between  17 19  and  1740;  and  he  proposed  to  build  a  fine  mansion 
for  himself  on  the  north  portion,  and  through  the  south  portion 
to  run  a  street  north  from  the  Westergate,  which  should  form  an 
imposing  approach  to  his  mansion,  and  be  lined  by  good 
detached  houses.  The  worthy  Provost  died  in  1759,  without 
having  done  more  towards  the  mansion  than  to  lay  off  for  it  a 
large  plot  extending  from  about  our  Wilson  Street  to  the  Back 
Cow  Lone.  It  was  left  for  his  son,  George  Buchanan  of  Mount 
Vernon,  to  build  on  this  plot  the  '  Virginia  Mansion,'  which  was 
only  removed  in  1840  to  make  room  for  what  is  now  part  of  the 
Union  Bank.  But  the  Provost  did  more  towards  the  rest  of  his 
scheme.  He  opened  up  his  street  as  far  north  as  his  own  plot, 
and  made  some  way  with  selling  the  ground.  It  was  the  first 
street  in  New  Glasgow  outside  the  old  Port,  and  was  appro- 
priately named  '  Virginia  Street.'  The  first  to  break  ground  on 
it  was  another  Virginia  don,  the  Provost's  brother,  Archibald 
Buchanan  of  Silverbanks,  who  in  1754  bought  two  stances  on  its 
east  side.  On  the  northern  of  the  two  stands  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  the  southern  was  the  site  of  the  City  Bank.  On  this 
southern  plot  Silverbanks  built  himself  a  comfortable  self- 
contained  house  of  the  second  order,  not  such  as  the  Shawfield  or 
Virginia  or  Craig  or  Dreghorn  Mansion,  but  such  as  the  old 
houses  of  which  one  or  two  ragged  survivors  still  linger  in 
Virginia  Street  and  Miller  Street.  Silverbanks  died  in  1761, 
leaving  his  town  house  to  his  eldest  son,  Peter.  And  Peter 
Buchanan  four  years  afterwards  sold  it  to  the  Thistle  Bank,  who 
had  hitherto  been  settled  in  the  Briggate.  This  was  at  Whit- 
sunday, 1765,  115  years  ago,  and  from  that  Whitsunday  till  this 
the  site  has  always  been  occupied  by  a  bank.     It  is  the  oldest 
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banking  site  in  Scotland,  and  almost  the  oldest  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 2  The  Thistle  Bank  under  various  changes  of 
copartnery  owned  and  occupied  Silverbanks'  House  for  over  71 
years.  Then,  in  1836,  the  old  Thistle  sold  itself  bodily — bank, 
bank  office,  goodwill  and  all — to  the  Glasgow  Union  Banking 
Company,  now  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland.  This  active  young 
concern  pulled  down  the  old  house,  and  built  on  its  site,  at  a  cost 
of  ;{^i8,ooo,  what  was  then  reckoned  a  very  fine  office.  This  they 
occupied  till  their  amalgamation  in  1843  with  the  Glasgow  and 
Ship  Bank,  when  they  removed  to  still  finer  premises  which  the 
Glasgow  and  Ship  had  built  themselves  at  the  top  of  the  street 
on  the  site  of  the  Virginia  Mansion.  Their  old  office  the  Union 
owned  till  1844,  in  whicli  year  it  passed  through  the  hands  of 
three  other  banking  companies.  First  the  Union  sold  it  to  a  new 
concern,  the  Glasgow  Bank.  Then  the  Glasgow  Bank,  being 
throttled  in  its  birth  by  Peel's  Act,  amalgamated  with  the 
Western  Bank,  and  handed  over  the  Virginia  Street  office  as  part 
of  the  assets.  Finally  the  Western,  having  its  own  office  in 
Miller  Street,  sold  the  other  to  the  City  Bank.  These  transfers 
had  been  so  rapid  that  the  City  Bank  title  was  by  disposition 
direct  from  James  Andrew  Anderson  on  behalf  of  the  Union 
Bank,  with  consent  of  Andrew  Ranken  on  behalf  of  the  Glasgow 

^  The  next  oldest  banking  site  in  Scotland  is  the  head  office  of  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land at  the  top  of  the  mound  :  they  moved  to  this  from  the  Old  Parliament  Close 
on  I2th  August,  1806.  The  oldest  site  in  England  is  Child's  Bank  at  Temple  Bar, 
on  which  Child's,  the  oldest  of  all  our  banks,  had  been  banking  away  long  before 
they  kept  Oliver  Cromwell's  balances  and  refused  Nell  Gwynne's  cheques.  The 
Bank  of  England  moved  from  the  Poultry  to  Threadneedle  Street  in  1734.  Except 
those  two,  we  doubt  if  there  are  any  banking  sites  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  old  as 
the  City's  ;  though  there  are  of  course  older  banks  (Baillie's  of  Bristol  was  founded 
in  1750,  the  same  year  as  our  Ship).  The  Bank  of  Ireland  is  not  yet  a  century  old, 
and  was  installed  after  the  Union  of  1800  in  the  vacant  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  College  Green. 

B 
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Bank  and  of  Donald  Smith  on  behalf  of  the  Western  Bank,  to 
the  City  Bank  directors  in  trust.  Of  these  the  only  survivor  is 
Robert  Salmond,  then  manager  of  the  City.  His  colleagues  in 
the  directorate  and  trust  were  James  M' Hardy  of  Glenboig, 
Henry  Dunlop  of  Craigton,  Samuel  Irvin  and  William  Robert- 
son, merchants  in  Glasgow,  Alexander  Baird  of  Faskine  and 
Palace  Craig,  and  John  Bain  of  Morriston. 

Till  1844  the  City  Bank  had  occupied  the  house  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Wilson  Street  which  was  afterwards  the  office  of 
the  Savings'  Bank.  From  1844  ti^^  the  crash  they  occupied  their 
Virginia  Street  premises  with  little  alteration.  But  the  directors 
had  latterly  found  these  too  small  for  their  thriving  business,  and 
to  add  to  them  they  had  in  1876  and  1878  bought  from  Thomas 
Muirhead,  warehouseman,  two  plots  which  carried  their  ground 
through  to  Glassford  Street.  They  had  cleared  these  of 
buildings,  and  they  were  busy  building  on  them  a  grand  new- 
addition  when  on  2nd  October,  1878,  the  flood  came  and  took  them 
all  away.  These  two  ekes  to  the  old  Thistle  Bank  property  were 
portions  of  what  are  called  in  the  titles  the  '  Ship  Bank 
Buildings,'  and  these  again  were  made  up  of  portions  (re-united 
after  being  long  parted)  of  the  Glassford  Street  block  of  the 
Langcroft.  Early  in  last  century  this  block  had  been  put 
together  from  various  maltkiln  crofts  and  yards  by  Daniel 
Campbell  of  Shawfield,  M.P.  for  the  Glasgow  Burghs.  At  its 
south  end,  facing  down  the  Stockwell,  with  wide  gravelled  court 
in  front  to  the  Trongate  and  great  garden  behind  right  up  to  the 
Back  Cow  Lone,  he  built  himself  the  famous  Shawfield  Mansion, 
the  finest  residence  that  Glasgow  had  vet  seen.  It  was  finished 
in  171 1,  and  in  1725  it  was  the  scene  of  the  notablest  riot  in  our 
annals,  which  came  about  in  this  way. 

In  old  times  Scotland  enjoyed  the  local  option  of  free  beer, 
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and  freely  availed  herself  of  it,  as  the  innumerable  malt-kilns, 
malt-barns,  and  maltsters  of  old  times  show.  With  '  that 
wearifu'  Treaty  o'  Union  wi'  the  Englishers  '  this  freedom  soon 
came  to  an  end.  A  spirited  foreign  policy  (which  had  little  to 
show  for  itself  but  our  liberties  saved)  had  left  a  legacy  of  debt, 
and  debt  meant  taxation  all  round.  As  part  of  this,  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1725  extending  the  Malt  Tax  to  Scotland.  All  Scot- 
land was  at  once  in  a  blaze :  it  touched  the  Scot's  pocket  to  have 
to  pay  more  for  'the  puir  man's  wine,'^  that  he  supped  with 
his  porridge  and  drank  with  his  bannocks;  it  touched  his  pride 
to  see  his  barons  and  burgesses  in  the  Parliament  House  replaced 
by  an  invasion  of  '  thae  curst  horseleeches  o'  th'  Excise.'  But 
the  Glasgow  folks  were  the  hottest  of  all — their  member  had 
been  base  enough  to  vote  for  the  hated  tax ;  and  on  the  day  when 
the  Act  came  in  force  they  *  tint  their  reason  a'thegither.' 
Nowadays  the  aggrieved  constituent  bides  his  time  till  his 
victim  has  next  to  render  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  and  then 
he  takes  it  out  of  him  in  heckling.  But  the  heckling  torture  is 
the  invention  of  a  scientific  age.  Shawfield's  constituents  fell 
back  on  the  ruder  methods  of  their  time.  They  mustered  in  their 
thousands,  marched  to  the  Stockwell  Head,  swarmed  into  the 
traitor's  house,  and  made  short  work  of  its  contents,  and  as  far 
as  they  could  of  the  solid  structure  itself.  The  traitor  himself 
was  not  at  home ;  but  several  other  people  were  killed  before 
order  reigned  in  the  Trongate,  Our  Southron  masters  had  no 
sympathy  with  this  expression  of  Scottish  sentiment,  and  instead 
of    throwing    down    the    whip    they    chastised    Glasgow    with 

8  '  Yet  humbly  kind  in  time  o'  need, 
The  puir  man's  wine, 
His  weedrap  parritch  or  his  bread 
Thou  kitchens  fine.' 

(Burns'  Scotch  Drink.) 
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scorpions.  She  was  punished  in  kind.  She  had  to  pay  the 
general  malt  tax,  and  she  writhed  besides  for  years  under  a  malt 
octroi,  specially  levied  for  the  indemnity  of  Shawfield.  He  at 
least  came  not  badly  out  of  the  affair.  His  indemnity  was  fixed 
at  a  sum  so  ample  that  it  enabled  him,  it  was  said,  to  buy  the 
great  Islay  estate.^  But  he  had  no  taste  for  another  visit  of  his 
constituents;  he  might  have  been  at  home  the  next  time,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  clear  out  of  Glasgow.^  Buyers  for  big 
houses  were  not  then  to  be  found  every  day  in  the  week.  But 
Shawfield  found  a  buyer  in  '  William  MacDowall,  Esq.  of  Saint 
Kitts,'  a  cadet  of  Garthland,  a  Colonel  in  the  army,  and  passing 
rich  through  his  marriage  with  a  great  West  Indian  heiress. 
Colonel  MacDowall  had  come  home  to  spend  his  days  in  ease, 
and,  in  the  same  year,  he  bought  the  Shawfield  Mansion  for  his 
Town-house,  and  for  his  country-seat  the  ancient  heritage  of  the 
Sempills,  Barons  Sempill.  This  was  in  1727,  and,  except  for 
the  short  interval  in  which  the  Pretender  was  his  unbidden  guest 
in  Glasgow,  he  occupied  both  till  his  death  in  1748.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  presence,  and,  with  his  long  descent  and  his  army 
rank,  and  as  owner  of  a  great  fortune  beyond  the  seas,  and  at 
home  of  a  noble  estate  and  of  the  stateliest  mansion  in  the  town, 
he  was  probably  the  notablest  figure  in  Glasgow  society  since  the 
Montroses  had  left  their  lodging  in  the  Drygate. 

His  son  and  successor,  William  MacDowall,  second  of  Castle 
Sempill,    was   more   than   a   mere   resident   here.      Through   his 

*  The  Shawfield  solatium  was  between  ^6000  an  ^7000.  But  with  other 
charges  Glasgow  had  to  pay  in  all  ^9000.  This  was  over  five  times  the  town's 
ordinaiy  revenue,  and  was  paid  by  sequestrating  a  local  tax  on  ale  that  had  been 
granted  for  town's  improvements. 

6  Shawfield,  however,  still  held  his  seat.  Glasgow,  of  course,  had  then  only 
a  quarter  of  the  representation,  one  equal  vote  along  with  Rutherglen,  Renfrew,  and 
Dumbarton. 
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West  Indian  connection,  he  and  his  family  took  rank  among  our 
leading  merchants,  and  in  1750  he  was  one  of  the  six  founders  of 
the  famous  old  Ship  Bank.  A  few  years  after  this  he  added  to 
the  Shawfield  mansion  two  great  pavilion  wings,  built  forward  to 
the  line  of  the  Trongate  :  one  of  these  is  still  standing  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  Glassford  Street,  the  other,  which  was 
precisely  similar,  stood  at  the  south-west  corner.  Then,  in  1760, 
he  sold  to  John  Glassford  of  Dougalstone  the  mansion  and 
garden,  but  he  kept  the  two  wings.  The  eastmost  wing  he  made 
his  own  residence,  the  westmost,  with  a  yard  behind  it,  reaching 
back  to  the  dyke  of  the  great  garden,  he  conveyed  in  1770  to 
Colin  Dunlop  of  Carmyle,  Alexander  Houston  of  Jordanhill, 
James  Dennistoun  of  Colgrain,  George  Oswald  of  Scotstoun, 
James  Simson,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  and  himself,  the  then 
partners  of  the  Ship  Bank. 

This  famous  concern  was  (or  is,  for  like  the  Thistle  it  may  be 
said  to  survive  inside  the  Union)  the  oldest  bank  in  Glasgow,  and 
none  of  all  its  successors  has  run  a  more  prosperous  course.  Its 
founders  were  all  men  of  mark;  other  influential  citizens  from 
time  to  time  took  their  place;  and  for  many  years  it  had  a  model 
manager  in  '  Robin  Carrick,'  sicker,  far-seeing,  resolute,  passion- 
less. Like  the  Thistle  the  Ship  had  had  its  office  in  the  Briggate. 
Its  Trongate  office,  under  the  successive  firms  of  Dunlop, 
Houston  &  Co.,  Moores,  Carrick  &  Co.,  and  Carrick,  Brown  & 
Co.,  it  occupied  for  55  years,  when  it  moved  to  a  fine  new  office 
it  had  built  itself  next  door  in  Glassford  Street.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  when  this  extravagance  was  perpetrated  Robin  Carrick 
was  not  to  the  fore.  To  the  last  he  stuck  to  the  old  place, 
spending  his  days  in  the  dingy  bank  parlour  and  his  lonely, 
joyless  evenings  in  the  old  flat  above.  He  died  there  on  20th 
June,    182 1.     But   the   bank   had    bought    in    Robin's   time   the 
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ground  on  which  the  new  office  was  built.  It  was  part  of  the 
same  block  from  which  the  old  office  had  been  cut  off  on  the  sale 
to  John  Glassford. 

John  Glassford,  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  Glasgow  has 
seen,  owned  the  Shawfield  Mansion  till  his  death  in  1783;  it  was 
his  favourite  residence,  and  he  died  there.  His  trustees  sold  the 
property  to  William  Horn,  builder  in  Glasgow.  Horn  pulled 
down  the  mansion,  and  over  the  site  of  it  and  its  great  garden 
drove  a  street  named  after  the  last  ow-ner,  '  Glassford  '  Street. 
And  from  Horn  the  Ship  Bank  bought  the  two  steadings 
on  the  west  side  of  the  new  street  immediately  north  of  their  own 
tenement.  These  steadings  gave  the  bank  an  additional  frontage 
of  130  feet,  and  additional  area  of  426  yards.  The  conveyances 
by  Glassford's  trustees  to  Horn,  and  by  Horn  to  the  Ship  Bank, 
bear  date  15th  May,  1792;  but  Horn  had  then  been  some  time  in 
possession,  and  the  mansion  was  already  down  and  the  street 
formed.  It  was  partly  on  the  back  yard  of  the  old  Ship  Bank, 
and  partly  on  the  southern  portion  of  the  ground  bought  from 
Horn,  that  the  new  Ship  Bank  was  built — a  roomy,  lightsome 
building,  very  different  from  the  old  place.  It  continued  to  be 
the  bank  office  till  1836,  when  the  separate  existence  of  the  old 
Ship  ended  by  its  amalgamation  with  the  Glasgow  Bank.^  The 
Glassford  Street  Office  was  afterwards  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
and  is  now  broken  up  into  shops  and  offices.  The  Trongate 
Office  was  pulled  down  in  1825,  and  replaced  by  the  fine  ware- 
house   now    occupied    by    Thomas    Muirhead    &    Co.      Thomas 

®  This  '  Glasgow  Bank'  must  not  be  confused  with  the  City  of  Glasgow  nor  with 
the  sticket  Glasgow  Bank  of  1844.  It  was  the  latest  of  our  private  banks,  and  was 
founded  in  1809,  and  was  long  and  ably  managed  by  Banker  DennistounofGolfhill. 
Eventually  the  amalgamated  '  Glasgow  and  Ship  Bank,'  made  up  of  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  of  our  old  private  banks,  and  itself  the  last  survivor  of  the  race, 
was,  like  the  Thistle,  and  others  of  its  fellows,  swallowed  by  the  Polyphemus  of  a 
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Muirhead  ultimately  acquired  the  whole  of  the  Ship  Bank 
Buildings,  and  the  two  portions  which  he  sold  to  the  City  Bank 
are  that  part  of  the  Ship  Bank's  purchase  from  Horn  which  lies 
north  of  the  new  Ship  Bank  or  Commercial  Hotel. 

This  City  Bank  property  has  a  frontage  to  Virginia  Street  of 
68  feet  and  to  Glassford  Street  of  84  feet,  and  a  depth  from  street 
to  street  of  142  feet.  It  contains  1120  square  yards,  840  in  the 
site  of  the  old  Thistle  Bank,  280  in  the  two  plots  bought  from 
Muirhead.  For  these  1120  square  yards,  Messrs.  Mann,  Byars  & 
Co.  have  paid  ^45,000,  or  over  ^40  per  square  yard  of  net 
building  ground.  This  purchase  probably  represents  as  striking 
a  rise  in  value  as  anything  that  Mr  Macgeorge  has  just  given  us 
in  his  Old  Glasgow.  The  ground  is,  of  course,  covered  with 
buildings.  But  these  can  account  for  a  very  small  part  of  the 
;{,"45,ooo.  The  old  part  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  go  for  old 
materials,  and  the  new  part  needs  both  finishing  and  adapting. 
Their  joint  value  cannot  bring  down  the  value  of  the  bare  ground 
to  ^30,  perhaps  not  to  ^35.  Either  sum  must  be  over  five 
hundred  times  the  value  in  the  first  half  of  last  century. 

We  don't  actually  know  what  Drumpellier  and  Shawfield  paid 
in  all  for  their  two  blocks.  But  we  know  from  J.  B.  that  Drum- 
pellier, who  began  to  buy  in  1719,  completed  his  block  in  1740  by 
the  purchase  of  ij  (Scotch?)  acres  from  '  Laird  Scott  '  at  ;^322. 
This  was  probably  not  his  cheapest  purchase;  rich  folks 
generally  have  to  pay  full  price  to  round  off  a  property,  and  in 
1740  Glasgow  had  been  for  some  years  a  rising  place.     On  this 

Union.  The  Glasgow  and  Ship  liad  their  office  for  many  years  in  the  tall  building 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  Montrose  Street,  afterwards  occupied  by  the  School 
of  Design,  and  now  by  our  Sanitary  staff.  This  had  been  the  house  of  Andrew 
Buchanan  of  Ardenconnal,  brother  to  Silverbanks  II.,  whose  house  became  the 
Thistle  Bank. 
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footing  Drumpellier's  block  would  stand  him  about  ;^500.^ 
Shawfield's  probably  cost  less,  for  it  was  all  bought  before  171 1, 
i.e.  before  the  '  Wanchancie  Covenant  of  1707  '  (which  turned 
out  the  making  of  us)  could  have  had  time  to  tell  on  prices.  The 
two  blocks  together  contained  over  30,000  square  yards.  At 
;^iooo  this  would  be  under  8d.  per  square  yard  overhead. 
Allowing  amply  for  the  ground  taken  up  by  streets,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  the  net  square  yard,  which  is  now  worth  £30, 
was  then  worth  under  is. 

We  have  not  before  us  the  price  that  Silverbanks  paid  Drum- 
pellier  in  1754.  But  in  1760  (when  things  had  certainly  not 
grown  cheaper),  Alexander  vSpeirs  of  Elderslie  bought  two 
stances  further  up  the  street  containing  together  1883  yards  for 
;^i4i  4s.  6d.,  or  just  is.  6d.  per  yard.  At  this  rate  Silverbanks 
would  pay  40  guineas  for  the  City  Bank  stance  of  840  yards. 
For  this  stance,  with  a  good  house  on  it,  Silverbanks  II.,  in  1765, 
got  from  the  Thistle  Bank  ^810.  In  1836  the  Thistle  got  ;^5ioo 
for  it  from  the  Union.  In  1844  the  Union,  having  in  the  mean- 
time rebuilt  the  office,  sold  it  to  the  Glasgow  Bank  for  ;^85oo. 
And  later  on,  the  same  year,  the  City  Bank  paid  ;^90oo  for  it. 
They  paid  Thomas  Muirhead  much  dearer  for  his  280  yards,  no 
less  than  ;^2 1,850.  What  Thomas  Muirhead  had  paid  for  the 
whole  'Ship  Bank  Buildings,'  of  which  this  280  yards  Mas  a 
portion,  we  don't  know.  But  for  the  Shawfield  wing  (which  in 
1770  had  become  the  Ship  Bank),  'with  the  utensils,'  the  new 
Ship  copartnery  of  Moores,  Carrick  &  Co.,  in  1775,  paid  the  old 
Ship  copartnery  of  Dunlop,  Houston  &  Co.  the  sum  of  ;^i700. 
And  for  the  Shawfield  Mansion  and  garden,  from  which  came 

^  Or  about  ^200  an  acre.  Not  so  bad  a  price  after  all  (bearing  in  mind  the 
different  value  of  money)  for  land  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town  like  our  Perth  or 
Kilmarnock. 
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the  426  yards  that  constituted  the  remainder  of  the  '  Ship  Bank 
Buildings,'  Glassford  in  1760  paid  MacDowall  1700  guineas;^ 
and  Horn,  in  1792,  paid  Glassford's  Trustees  ;^985o.  The 
difference  between  these  last  two  sums  shows  a  rapid  advance  in 
values,  for  the  first  sale  was  the  sale  of  a  great  house,  with  offices 
and  grounds  to  suit ;  and  the  second  was  the  sale  of  a  mere  block 
of  building  ground.  The  area  bought  by  Horn  was  over  15,000 
yards,  and  cost  him  12s.  to  13s.  per  yard. 

Messrs.  Mann,  Byars  &  Co.  already  own  the  property, 
extending  from  the  City  Bank  down  Virginia  Street,  and  round 
in  Argyll  Street  to  the  site  of  the  old  Ship  Bank.  This  property 
used  to  be  the  Black  Bull  Inn  :  the  fine  shop  and  warehouse  at 
the  corner  are  the  old  inn,  adapted  and  heightened;  behind  are 
additions  built  on  what  used  to  be  its  great  yard  and  stables. 
This  famous  hostelry  belonged  to  the  Highland  Society.  The 
ground,  about  1600  yards,  was  part  of  Provost  Andrew 
Buchanan's  block,  and  was  sold  by  his  son,  George  Buchanan, 
of  Mount  Vernon,  in  1757,  to  William  MacDowall  H.,  who 
resold  it  in  1758  to  the  society  for  ^260  iis.  6d.  It  must  be 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  that  now,  even  in  these  bad  times. 

^ Teste,  J.  B.  {Glasgow  Past  and  Present,  ii.  176),  but  the  sum  does  sound 
suspiciously  small. 


[This  paper  appeared  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  7th  June,  1880.] 


James  Finlay   &>  Co. 

In  a  recent  Gazette  we  read  among  the  dissolutions  of  partner- 
ships as  follows: — 'Finlay,  James  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  London, 
and  Liverpool;  and  Finlay,  Muir  &  Co.,  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
December  31st,  1883,  as  regards  Archibald  Buchanan.'  This 
means  that  we  must  strike  from  the  roll  a  good  old  race  of 
Glasgow  merchants,  and  that  the  last  of  the  founder's  kin  has 
disappeared  from  a  notable  old  Glasgow  firm — perhaps  our 
notablest.  Firms  that  have  long  passed  away  may  have  done 
more  to  nurse  our  infant  trade.  Firms  of  our  own  day  may  have 
been  bigger  and  richer.  But  in  the  length  of  its  services,  in  the 
impulse  it  has  given  to  both  our  manufactures  and  our  com- 
merce, in  its  unbroken  tradition  from  father  to  son  of  generous 
and  honourable  dealing,  Glasgow  is  more  beholden  to  James 
Finlay  &  Co.  than  to  any  firm  on  the  long  roll  of  Glasgow 
merchants. 

James  Finlay  &  Co.  is  one  of  the  very  few  firms  that  appear 
in  the  Glasgow  Directory  both  of  1783  and  of  1883,  the  first  issue 
and  the  last.^     But  it  was  a  flourishing  firm  years  before  1783; 

^  There  are  a  few  firms  that  appear  in  both  with  a  slight  variation,  and  there 
are  in  the  older  Directory  other  firms  (as  there  are  individuals)  that  have  descen- 
dants easily  traceable  in  to-day's.  But  we  believe  only  three  firms  of  to-day 
existed  100  years  ago  in  exactly  the  same  form.  These  are  J.  &  R.  Tennent  of 
Wellpark,  William  Stirling  &  Sons,  and  James  Finlay  &  Co. ;  and  Tait,  who  is  not 
at  all  precise,  prints  William  Stirling  &  Sons  as  William  Stirling  &  Co.,  and  James 
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and  as  its  founder  was  born  in  1727,  he  had  no  doubt  hung  up  his 
sign  years  before  George  II.  was  taken  from  us.  The  firm 
throughout  has  been  both  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  its 
story  from  the  day  when  its  founder  wove  his  first  web  and 
shipped  his  earliest  ventures  till  to-day,  when  it  still  flourishes 
with  all  the  vigour  of  youth,  would  be  an  epitome  of  both  the 
manufacturing  and  the  mercantile  history  of  Glasgow. 

James  Finlay  came  from  the  Buchanan  country  on  the  High- 
land Border  which  has  furnished  so  many  recruits  to  our 
industrial  army.  He  was  one  of  the  Finlays  of  the  Moss.  The 
40S.  land  of  the  Moss  (or  in  its  Gaelic  name  Ledlowan)  lies  on  the 
Blane  by  Killearn.  It  was  an  old  Buchanan  possession,  and 
belonged  to  the  father  of  George  Buchanan.  George  was  born 
there  in  1506.  Part  of  the  old  house,  a  thatched  cottage,  in 
which  the  great  scholar  was  born,  stood  till  this  century .^  Some 
old  trees  still  standing  round  the  house  are  said-  to  have  been 
planted  by  his  hands,  and  no  one  can  be  sure  they  were  not. 
The  Finlays  of  the  Moss  came  of  a  Walter  Finlay,  who  in  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century  found  his  way  from  the  Ness  to 
the  Blane,  and  became  tacksman  of  Spittal-Killearn.  His 
descendants  became  tacksmen  of  the  Moss,  and  finally,  in  1751, 
proprietors  of  it,  by  feu  from  their  cousin  George  Buchanan  of 
Auchintoshan. 

John  Finlay  in  the  Moss  had  four  sons,  William  Finlay  of  the 
Moss,  the  feuar  of  1751  ;  John  Finlay,  eventually  of  Carston ; 
Edward  Finlay,  of  James  Finlay  &  Co. ;  and  James  Finlay,  the 

Finlay  &  Co.  as  James  Finlay.  J.  &  R.  Tennent  is  thus  the  only  one  of  the  three 
that  appears  absolutely  without  change  in  the  two  Directories.  It  is  also  the  only 
one  that  is  still  in  the  original  family,  and  still  in  the  original  locale. 

^  It  was  pulled  down  by  the  then  proprietor  when  re-building  in  1812.  Some 
pieces  of  furniture  were  made  from  the  oak  beams  and  preserved  as  relics. 
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founder.  None  of  the  three  elder  sons  have  male  representatives. 
(i)  William  Finlay  of  the  Moss,  since  the  death  of  his  grandson 
and  namesake,  the  last  Finlay  of  the  Moss,  is  represented  by  his 
great-grandson,  Archibald  Campbell  Lawrie,  now  of  the  Moss. 
Mr.  Lawrie,  who  is  an  advocate  and  judge  in  Ceylon,  is  son  of 
Janet  Finlay  (sister  of  the  last  Finlay  of  the  Moss)  and  the  late 
James  Adair  Lawrie,  our  well-known  professor  of  surgery. 
William  Finlay's  daughter  Jean  married  David  Bannerman  of 
Lethamhill,  and  is  represented  by  his  grandson,  Thomas  Graham 
of  Balfunning;  his  daughter  Mary  married  Banker  Dennistoun, 
and  is  represented  by  her  grandson,  Alexander  H.  Dennistoun 
of  Golf  hill.  (2)  John  Finlay  of  Carston  married  Margaret 
Whirrie,  but  had  no  family.  He  had  been  successful  as  a  West 
Indian  merchant,  and  had  bought  from  his  cousins,  the 
Buchanans,  their  old  family  property  of  Carston,  which  marches 
with  the  Moss.  He  left  Carston  to  be  added  to  the  Moss,  of 
which  it  has  since  formed  part.  (3)  Edward  Finlay  was  father  of 
William  Finlay  of  Trees,  who,  like  himself,  was  connected  with 
the  old  firm. 

James  Finlay,  the  founder,  born  in  1727,  appears  in  the  first 
Directory  as  'James  Finlay,  merchant,  Bell's  Wynd' ;  but  he 
was  both  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  he  is  so  called  in  the 
second  Directory  of  1787.  He  was  an  able,  energetic  man  of 
business,  and  an  enthusiastic  Celt  and  citizen.  The  Glasgow 
Mercury  of  29th  January,  1778,  gives  a  long  account  of  a  pro- 
cession through  the  town  to  beat  up  for  recruits  to  serve  against 
the  American  rebels.  Among  those  who  supplied  the  musical 
stimulant  were  '  two  young  gentlemen  playing  on  fifes,  two 
young  gentlemen  beating  drums,  and  a  gentleman  playing  on 
the   bagpipes.'^      Tradition    has   it   that   James    Finlay   was   the 

^  Quoted  in  0/d  Glasgow,  p.  168.    See  Cleland's  Annals,  i.  35.    Pagan,  75. 
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gentleman  who  tramped  the  streets  playing  on  the  bagpipes. 
Tradition  is  not  always  to  be  lippened  to,  but  in  the  public 
subscription  towards  the  expense  of  the  corps,  '  James  Finlay  & 
Co.'  are  down  for  fifty  gold  guineas — a  substantial  sum  which 
only  four  citizens  exceeded.  Glasgow  (as  was  not  unnatural  from 
its  interest  in  the  American  trade)  threw  itself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  war.  This  subscription,  in  a  few  days,  was  over  ;^io,ooo, 
and  whoever  played  the  pipes,  a  fine  regiment,  900  strong,  was 
piped  together.  After  all  the  American  rebels  were  not  put  down. 
James  Finlay  died  in  lygc*  He  had  married  Abigail 
Whirry,  sister  to  his  brother  John's  wife,  and  he  left  two  sons, 
John  and  Kirkman.  The  elder,  Major  John  Finlay,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  F.R.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  married 
Helen  Thomson,^  and  died  at  Glasgow  in  1802,  leaving  an  only 
child,  George  Finlay,  of  Athens,  the  historian  of  Greece,  an 
ardent  Philhellene  in  his  younger  days,  and  to  the  last,  in  spite 
of  disappointment  and  disillusion,  the  firm  friend  and  wise 
adviser  of  his  adopted  country.^  By  a  Greek  wife  George  Finlay 
had  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  died  before  him.     James  Finlay 's 

*  This  at  least  is  the  date  at  which  his  name  drops  out  from  the  membership  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers. 

^  She  was  the  daughter  of  George  Thomson,  of  Andrew,  George  &  Andrew 
Thomson,  bankers.  The  two  Andrews  were,  his  father  Andrew  Thomson  of 
Faskine  (who  from  1775  to  1783  was  a  partner  in  the  Ship  Bank),  and  his  brother 
Andrew  Thomson,  junior.  Thomson's  bank  only  lasted  from  1785  to  1793,  when  it 
failed.  The  office  was  on  the  west  side  of  Virginia  Street.  Mrs.  Finlay  outlived 
her  husband,  and  married  Alexander  MacGregor,  merchant  in  Liverpool,  and  after- 
wards the  first  agent  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  Manchester.  By  him  she  had  an 
only  child,  Helen  MacGregor,  who  married  James  Thomson,  civil  engineer  in 
Glasgow,  the  tallest  and  the  handsomest  man  of  his  day. 

^George  Finlay  was  born  at  Faversham,  21st  December,  1799,  and  died  at 
Athens,  26th  January,  1876.  He  was  originally  an  apprentice  in  Grahame  & 
Mitchell's,  writers,  but  he  had  no  taste  for  the  law.  He  afterwards  studied  at 
Gottingen. 
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second  son  was   Kirkman   Finlay  of  Castle  Toward/  long  the 
head  of  James  Finlay  &  Co. 

Kirkman  Finlay's  name  deserves  a  place  beside  the  four 
young  Virginians  on  the  short  leet  of  those  who  have  notably 
helped  towards  the  making  of  Glasgow.  The  manufacturing 
branch  of  the  business  he  had  inherited  took  new  shape  and  bulk 
in  his  hands.  His  quick  eye  caught  the  future  opened  up  by  the 
inventions  of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright,  Crompton  and  Cart- 
wright,  and  he  threw  himself  with  characteristic  energy  into  the 
cotton  trade.  In  this  he  allied  himself  with  the  Buchanans  of 
Carston.  The  alliance  was  natural.  The  Buchanans  of  Carston 
were  among  the  few  already  experienced  in  the  trade.  Moss  and 
Carston  marched  with  each  other,  and  the  Finlays  and  the 
Buchanans  were  cousins.^  Kirkman  Finlay  himself  had  been 
trained  in  the  office  of  James  Buchanan  in  the  Stockwell,  who 
foretold  that  'that  laddie  would  mak'  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn.' 
Later  on  Kirkman  Finlay  and  Archibald  Buchanan  married 
sisters,  Janet  and  Hannah  Struthers.^ 

James  Buchanan  of  Carston  was  the  father  of  seven  sons,  of 
whom  five  at  least  left  their  mark  on  the  trade  of  this  district. 
These  were  John  Buchanan  of  Carston,  who  appears  by  himself 
in  Jones'  Directory  for  1789  as  '  merchant,  counting-room 
Oswald's  Closs,  Stockwell  ' ;  J(ohn),  W.,  and  J(ames)  Buchanan 

^  James  Finlay  had  a  London  correspondent,  Alderman  Kirkman,  whom  he 
thought  so  much  of  that  he  called  his  son  Kirkman  Finlay.  John  Hodgson,  of 
Finlay,  Hodgson  &  Co.,  in  his  turn  thought  so  much  of  Kirkman  Finlay  that  he 
called  his  son  Kirkman  Hodgson.  Thus  the  name  Kirkman  has  become  natural- 
ised in  both  the  Finlays  and  the  Hodgsons. 

^  Walter  Buchanan  of  the  Moss  married  in  1634  Janet,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Finlay,  in  Spittal-Killearn.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  two  sons — Walter, 
ancestor  of  the  Buchanans  of  Auchintoshan,  and  John,  first  Buchanan  of  Carston. 

3  These  were  daughters  of  John  Struthers,  of  the  Gallowgate  Brewery.  Another 
daughter  was  Mrs.  Meiklem  of  Carnbroe. 
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co-partners,  who  appear  as  '  English  merchants  ^°  and  dealers  in 
cotton  twist,  wareroom  Oswald's  Closs,  east-side  Stockwell  ' ; 
George  Buchanan,  afterwards  of  Woodlands,  who  appears  as 
'  merchant  and  dealer  in  cotton  twist,  wareroom,  Stockwell, 
Oswald's  Closs '  ;  ^^  and  Archibald  Buchanan,  afterwards  of 
Catrine,  father  of  the  Archibald  Buchanan  who  has  just  retired 
from  James  Finlay  and  Co.     John  Buchanan,  the  eldest  brother, 

^^  The  '  English  Merchant '  (a  name  common  in  old  Glasgow  trade  notices)  was 
the  wholesale  warehouseman  of  his  day,  doing  business  over  the  Border.  But  his 
emissaiy  was  not  a  traveller  carrying  patterns,  but 

'As  a  vagrant  merchant,  under  a  heavy  load, 
And  whose  hard  service,  deemed  debasing  now, 
Gained  merited  respect  in  simpler  times.' 

The  hawker  needs  a  strong  back  and  a  hard  head,  and  the  trade  on  both  sides  of 
the  Border,  as  indeed  at  one  time  on  the  continent,  was  very  much  in  the  hands  of 
Scotchmen.  (M'Ure,  in  his  list  of  '  English  Merchants,'  gives  a  John  Robertson, 
'  Bristol,'  no  doubt  indicating  that  John  had  fixed  himself  at  Bristol  and  worked 
that  district.)  The  trade  name  for  a  hawker  at  this  day  is  a  '  Scotchman.'  Peddling 
proper  is  nearly  extinct ;  shops  everywhere  have  killed  it ;  but  out  of  it  has  grown 
the  'tally'  or  'ticket  trade,'  which  largely  keeps  our  Small-Debt  Court  going, 
and  this  trade  is  technically  called  the  'Scotchman  trade.'  See  M'Ure,  p.  i68 
(M'Vean's  edition),  for  a  list  of  'English  Merchants'  since  1600 — 'Merchant 
travellers  betwixt  Scotland  and  England,  many  of  whom  became  sea  adventurers 
afterwards ' — a  natural  development  of  trade. 

"  Woodlands  is  now  incorporated  in  the  West-End  Park  estate.  The  name 
survives  in  '  Woodlands  Terrace,'  which,  however,  stands  on  the  lands  of  Clare- 
mont.  Woodlands  was  immediately  to  the  north.  Woodlands  House  (originally 
built  by  James  MacNayr,  LL.D.,and  long  known  as  MacNayr's  Folly)  stood  within 
the  oval  of  Park  Circus.  Oswald's  land  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Stockwell.  It 
was  built  circa  1750  by  Richard  and  Alexander  Oswald,  of  Scotstoun,  Virginia, 
West  India,  and  Madeira  merchants.  They  had  their  town  house  in  it  and  their 
counting-house,  with  cellars  for  the  tobacco  and  rum  and  Madeira  in  Oswald's 
Close  adjoining.  Mr.  Munro,  father  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  and  of  Miss  Meg 
Munro,  was  a  later  resident  in  Oswald's  Land.  J.  &  J.  Buchanan  long  had  their 
wine-cellars  in  Oswald's  Close.  Oswald's  Land  was  taken  down  by  the  Union 
Railway  Company.  The  eastern  abutment  of  their  bridge  over  Stockwell  stands 
on  the  site  of  it. 
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was  a  great  friend  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  and  was  his  first 
agent  in  Scotland.  Archibald,  his  youngest  brother,  he  sent  as 
an  apprentice  to  Arkwright's  famous  works  at  Cromford.  Ark- 
wright favoured  the  lad,  taught  him  his  trade,  and  even  had  him 
to  live  with  him.  Thus  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
Archibald  Buchanan  took  home  an  exceptional  knowledge  of 
cotton  spinning,  which  his  brothers  and  he  soon  turned  to 
account. 

In  those  days  when  steam  was  in  its  infancy,  not  England  but 
Scotland,  with  its  wealth  of  water  power,  bade  fair  to  be  the  great 
seat  of  the  cotton  trade.  It  would  have  been  well  if  it  had  so 
been.  The  national  character  would  have  been  tougher  for 
grafting  the  new  growth  of  population  on  the  Scotch  stock 
rather  than  on  the  English.  The  factory  folk  would  have  gained 
in  morals  and  in  health  by  being  scattered  along  our  rushing 
streams  rather  than  huddled  on  the  top  of  the  coal  measures. 
Fortunes  would  have  been  smaller  and  wages  lower,  but  money 
would  have  gone  farther,  master  and  man  would  have  been  better 
friends  for  living  together,  and  we  should  have  had  less  of  that 
severance  of  classes  which  threatens  our  industry  and  our  whole 
social  fabric.  Among  the  earliest  of  our  streams  which  were 
turned  to  account  for  cotton  spinning  were  the  Teith,  the  End- 
rick,  and  the  Ayr.  The  Buchanans  had  to  do  with  all  three.  In 
1785  they  set  down  on  the  Teith  a  little  factory,  which  has  grown 
into  the  famous  Deanston  Works.  In  1780  they  sold  this 
factory  to  a  good  Yorkshire  Quaker,  Benjamin  Flounders,  and 
moved  to  a  mill  on  the  water  of  Endrick,  which  has  been  the 
nucleus  of  the   Ballindalloch   Cotton   Works.^^     j^    1786   Claud 

'2  These  Ballindalloch  works  were  given  up  by  James  Finlay  &  Co.  about  1S45. 
They  have  been  run  for  many  years  by  Robert  Jeffrey  &  Son,  who  sold  them  last 
year  to  J.  M.  Dawson,  of  Balfron.     They  were  originally  built  by  an  enterprising 
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Alexander  of  Ballochmyle  and  the  ubiquitous  David  Dale  set 
down  on  the  Ayr  a  small  spinning  mill,  which  has  grown  into  the 
great  spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching  works  of  Catrine. 
These  three  works  Kirkman  Finlay  bought  one  after  another — 
Ballindalloch  in  1793,  from  the  Buchanans;  Catrine  in  1801,  from 
Ballochmyle  and  David  Dale;  and  Deanston  in  1808,  from  Friend 
Flounders.  In  conjunction  with  the  Buchanans,  and  with 
Glasgow  as  the  headquarters  of  the  whole,  he  carried  them  on 
to  the  day  of  his  death  with  varying  success,  but  with  unvarying 
spirit,  and  with  such  care  for  good,  honest  work  as  gave  Glasgow 
cottons  a  name  both  for  make  and  finish. 

But  it  is,  after  all,  as  a  merchant  that  we  owe  most  to  Kirkman 
Finlay,  notably  in  connection  with  India.  If  Glasgow  has  more 
than  her  own  share  of  the  great  trade  to  the  East,  she  may  thank 
Kirkman  Finlay  for  it.  He  had  been  one  of  the  keenest  and 
ablest  opponents  of  '  John  Company's  '  monopoly,  and  as  soon 
as  the  India  trade  was  thrown  open  he  pushed  in  and  led  the  way 
to  others.  The  first  ship  direct  from  the  Clyde  to  India,  the  van 
of  a  vast  fleet,  was  freighted  by  him,  the  Buckinghamshire  of 
600  tons,  for  Calcutta  direct.  Napoleon's  Berlin  Decrees  gave 
him  a  still  rarer  chance  to  show  his  powers.  The  Condottiere's 
scheme  to  starve  us  out  Kirkman  Finlay  met  by  organising  a 
complete  system  of  running  the  Continental  blockade,  with 
depots  at  Heligoland  and  elsewhere  outside  and  underground 
agencies  inside  the  lines.  It  was  a  bold  game,  the  stakes  were 
high,  and  he  had  a  strong  player  against  him,  but  he  played  for 


laird,  Robert  Dunmore  of  Ballindalloch  and  Ballikinrain.  They  were  in  the  hands 
of  James  and  Archibald  Buchanan  when  James  Finlay  &  Co.  took  them  over. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  mills  in  Scotland  where  the  workers  were 
all  women. 

c 
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both  patriotism  and  profit,  and  he  scored  both  honours  and 
tricks. ^^ 

Kirkman  Finlay  was  not  a  mere  man  of  business.  He  was  a 
man  who  took  a  broad  view  of  all  matters.  He  had  read  and 
thought,  and  his  opinions,  especially  on  mercantile  questions, 
were  listened  to  when  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
quoted  there  when  he  left  it.  Always  a  busy  man,  he  still  found 
time  for  much  public  and  charitable  work.  He  was  a  liberal  and 
a  kindly  man,  a  genial  companion,  a  generous  master,  and  a  fair 
opponent ;  and  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond. 

To  do  Glasgow  justice,  she  gave  him  all  the  honours  she  had 
to  give.  He  was  Governor  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lord  Provost,  Member 
of  Parliament,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Lord  Rector  of  the  University^ — 
a  rare  accumulation  of  honours,  which  yet  left  him  the  simple 
straightforward  gentleman  it  had  found  him,  a  still  rarer 
testimony  of  worth  and  breeding.  When  he  was  gone  they 
raised  a  statue  to  him.  It  is  a  fine  work  of  Gibson's,  in  spite  of 
the  toga  which  Kirkman  Finlay  would  have  had  none  of.  It  has 
a  fitting  place  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Merchants'  House.  Of  all 
who  troop  past  it  we  wonder  how  many  nowadays  know  how 

*^  The  partners  of  James  Finlay  &  Co.  were  at  this  time  vei7  numerous — John 
Gordon  of  Aikenhead,  Archibald  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  and  other  leading  citizens 
were  among  them.  Indeed  Archibald  Smith's  firm  of  Leitch  &  Smith  (which 
itself  had  at  least  a  dozen  partners)  was  bodily  partners  in  James  Finlay  &  Co. 
The  partners  are  understood  to  have  had  periodical  meetings  and  regular  minute 
books.  If  these  books  exist  they  would  be  full  of  mercantile  information,  scarce 
elsewhere  to  be  found,  as  to  the  trading"  of  the  time.  This  system,  under  which 
people  were  partners  in  other  businesses  besides  their  own,  was  common  in  old 
days.  Robin  Carrick,  banker  though  he  was,  was  in  several  trading  concerns. 
The  system  was  natural  enough  in  days  when  a  man  whose  business  outgrew  his 
capital  could  not  get  the  banking  facilities  of  our  day,  and  a  man  whose  capital 
outgrew  his  own  business  had  not  our  choice  of  investments. 
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much  the  Glasgow  that  they  live  by  owes  to  Kirkman  Finlay. 
The  day  of  Kirkman  Finlay's  election  to  Parliament  ^^  was  a 
great  day  in  Glasgow.  He  was  well  known  and  well  liked,  and 
had  done  the  town  good  service.  He  was  a  citizen,  and  no 
citizen  had  been  M.P.  since  Neil  Buchanan  in  1741 ;  he  was 
Provost,  and  no  Provost  had  been  M.P.  since  Robert  Rodger  in 
1708 — and  the  good  people  '  tint  their  reason  a'thegither.'  He 
was  franked  of  all  expense.  Medals  were  struck,  inscribed  'Faith, 
Honour,  Industry,  Independence.  Finlay.  1812.'  There  were 
cheering  and  toasting  and  clinking  of  glasses  in  front  of  the 
Town  Hall.  Finally,  his  constituents  seized  their  member's 
carriage,  and  dragged  him  along  Trongate  to  his  house  in  Queen 
Street.  This  was  on  .30th  October,  1812.  They  paid  him  a 
second  visit  on  7th  March,  1815.  It  was  well  they  found  him  not 
at  home;  they  attacked  his  house,  broke  his  windows,  and  were 
only  dispersed  by  the  soldiers,  horse  and  foot.  Their  member 
had  been  voting  for  Prosperity  Robinson's  Corn  Bill.^^ 

Kirkman  Finlay  showed  the  common  yird  hunger  of  the 
prosperous  Scot.  Beginning  with  Auchenwillan,  one  of  the 
many   small   Campbell   properties  of  the  district,    he  ended  by 

"  His  opponent  was  Archibald  Campbell  of  Blythswood,  the  Tory  manager  for 
the  West.  Blythswood  always  had  Renfrew  in  his  pocket.  He  had  also  Dum- 
barton. Finlay  had  Glasgow  and  Rutherglen  ;  and  Glasgow  having  at  this  election 
the  casting  vote,  he  won.     He  afterwards  sat  for  Malmesbury. 

^^  The  rioters  mustered  on  the  Deanside  Brae,  and  though  dispersed  there  by 
horse  patrol,  re-appeared  in  force  in  Queen  Street.  On  the  patrol  again  inter- 
fering with  their  operations,  they  pelted  the  patrol  with  mud  and  stones,  and  they 
were  with  difficulty  stopped  by  the  constables,  helped  by  a  detachment  of  the  71st 
Foot,  and  at  last  by  two  troops  of  cavalry  from  Hamilton.  On  the  same  day,  7th 
March,  181 5,  the  Londoners  were  wrecking  the  houses  of  Prosperity  Robinson  and 
his  friends  ;  and  the  Parisians  were  reading  in  the  Moniteur  of  Bonaparte's  escape 
from  Elba.  Next  morning's  Gazette  announced  our  disaster  at  New  Orleans. 
Altogether  a  lively  week. 
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building  up  the  noble  estate  of  Castle  Toward,  commanding  the 
channel  from  the  southern  slopes  where  Cowal  rounds  into  the 
Kyles.  There  he  set  himself  with  his  usual  energy  to  draining, 
building,  roadmaking,  and  especially  planting,  planting  acres  by 
the  thousand,  and  trees  by  the  million.  Latterly,  he  lived 
entirely  there;  he  had  given  up  his  Glasgow  house,  and  his  old 
place  knew  him  no  more.  It  was  an  early  example  of  a  custom 
now  too  common.     We  can  well  understand  the  temptation — 

'To  crown  amid  one's  rocks  and  trees 
A  life  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease.' 

But  the  citizen  who  just  because  he  has  made  the  means  leaves 
the  place  he  owes  his  means  to  does  us  in  some  sort  a  wrong. 
He  withdraws  from  us  his  help  and  counsel  just  when  by  his 
experience  and  his  rare  command  of  leisure  he  could  best  serve 
us,  and  he  helps  forward  that  severance  of  classes  which  is  the 
great  danger  of  the  time.  Our  old  merchants  when  they  got  rich 
enough  to  have  their  country  house  still  held  on  by  their  town 
house;  when  they  dropped  the  labouring  oar,  they  still  kept  touch 
of  the  old  place,  and  of  those  who  were  still  living  their  old  life. 

Kirkman  Finlay  died  at  Castle  Toward  on  4th  March,  1842, 
in  his  70th  year,  and  lies  in  Blackadder's  Aisle.  By  his  wife, 
Janet  Struthers,  he  had  four  sons,  James  Finlay,  and  John  Finlay 
of  Deanston,  both  of  James  Finlay  &  Co.;  Thomas  Finlay,  of 
Finlay,  Thomson  &  Co.  of  Liverpool  ;^^  and  Alexander  Struthers 
Finlay,  of  Castle  Toward,  formerly  of  Ritchie,  Stewart  &  Co.,  of 

^'  The  Thomson,  of  Finlay,  Thomson  &  Co.,  was  William  Thomson  of  Balgowan, 
son  of  John  Thomson,  the  well-known  manager  of  our  Royal  Bank.  Kirkman 
Finlay,  now  of  Dunlossit,  was  afterwards  a  partner.  Finlay,  Thomson  &  Co.  were 
afterwards  merged  in  Finlay,  Hodgson  &  Co.,  Kirkman  Finlay's  London  house. 
In  this  John  Hodgson  (originally  a  Newcastle  lad,  and  whose  talents  Kirkman 
Finlay  had  noticed)  and  his  son,  Kirkman  Hodgson,  M.P.,  were  partners.  And 
now  Finlay,  Hodgson  &  Co.  has  been  merged  in  Baring  Brothers  &  Co. 
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Bombay,  and  M.P.  for  Argyllshire.  Of  these,  James,  John,  and 
Thomas  are  dead,  and  there  are  now  no  Finlays  in  the  old  house. 
Kirkman  Finlay,  of  Dunlossit,  eldest  son  of  James  Finlay,  is  now 
the  representative  of  his  grandfather  the  Kirkman,  of  James 
Finlay,  the  founder,  and  of  their  far-back  forebear  the  tacks- 
man of  Spittal-Killearn. 

The  Buchanan  connection  has  also  passed  away.  Archibald 
Buchanan,  his  son  Archibald  Buchanan,  his  nephew  James 
Buchanan  (son  to  George  Buchanan  of  Woodlands), ^^ 
and  his  nephew  James  Smith, ^^  have  all  been  partners 
in  the  old  house.  When  Kirkman  Finlay  successively 
annexed  Deanston,  Catrine,  and  Ballindalloch,  Archibald 
Buchanan,  who  had  been  manager  first  at  Ballindalloch  and  then 
at  Catrine,  returned  to  his  old  quarters  at  Deanston.  Eventually 
he  handed  over  Deanston  to  his  nephew,  the  well-known  James 
Smith  of  Deanston,  and  once  more  took  the  management  at 
Catrine.  He  bought  the  adjoining  lands  of  Daldorch  and  others, 
and  made  of  them  the  beautiful  residential  estate  of  Catrine  Bank. 
Here    he    settled    for    life,    with    occupation    yet    with    leisure, 

'^  Mr.  James  Buchanan,  under  a  shy,  retiring  demeanour,  had  a  sound  judg- 
ment, and  a  quiet  force  of  character.  He  was  reputed  to  have  at  times  put  a 
useful  damper  on  the  fire  of  Kirkman  Finlay.  He  died  unmarried.  His  sisters 
were  the  Miss  Buchanans  of  Bellfield,  who  left  large  bequests  to  Kilmarnock. 

'^  James  Smith's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  James  Buchanan  of  Carston.  His 
father,  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  died  when  James  was  an  infant,  and  he  was  much 
brought  up  with  his  uncle,  Archibald  Buchanan.  By  him  he  was  installed  as 
manager  at  Deanston  in  1807,  when  he  was  only  18.  Whatever  James  Smith 
wanted  for  he  did  not  want  for  energy,  and  in  his  hands  Deanston,  if  not  equally 
profitable,  became  very  famous  for  its  manufacturing  and  its  machinery,  and  for 
high  farming  as  well.  Mr.  Smith  eventually  left  James  Finlay  <&  Co.,  and  became 
a  sort  of  consulting  agriculturist.  In  this  capacity  he  was  employed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  among  others,  and  reconstructed  Drayton  Manor  Estate  for  him.  Mr.  Smith, 
who  was  personally  liked  by  every  one,  died  on  a  visit  to  his  cousin,  Archibald 
Buchanan,  on  nth  June,  1850,  aged  61. 
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dwelling  among  his  own  people,  caring  for  them,  and  beloved 
by  them — an  ideal  life!  He  died  in  1841,  leaving  by  his  wife 
Hannah  Struthers  one  son,  the  Archibald  Buchanan  who  has  till 
now  kept  up  the  old  connection.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  an  only 
child,  Julia,  married  to  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  who  inherits  the 
name  and  lands  but  not  the  politics  of  the  old  head  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Whigs. 

In  its  long  life  James  Finlay  &  Co.  has  had  many  changes  of 
domicile.  In  the  first  Directory,  of  1783,  we  find  the  founder  in 
Bell's  Wynd.  In  the  second,  of  1787,  he  appears  as  'James 
Findlay,  merchant  and  manufacturer,  first  close  upon  the  south 
side,  Argyle's  Street '  (i.e.  just  west  of  Stockwell  Head — building 
still  standing).  But  he  would  seem  still  to  have  lived  in  his  old 
quarters,  for  in  1789  he  is  'James  Findlay,  merchant  and 
manufacturer;  lodgings,  Crawford's  Land,  Bell's  Wynd.'  In 
1801  James  Finlay  &  Co.  are  down  as  in  Brunswick  Street. 
Kirkman  Finlay's  name  given  separately  as  being  there  may 
imply  that  he  had  a  modest  abode  near  his  warehouse.  This 
warehouse  was  not  in  Brunswick  Street  proper,  but  in  Smith's 
Court,  which  runs  from  Brunswick  Street  to  Candleriggs.^^  It 
is  still  standing,  and  was  reckoned  a  very  fine  edifice  in  its  day. 
Then  Kirkman  Finlay  bought  the  house  of  James  Ritchie  of 
Busbie,    the    Virginia   don.      This   fine   old    mansion    (which    is 

^^  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  south  side  of  the  court.  It  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  Smith  &  Wardlaw,  pullicate  manufacturers,  of  which  firm  the  Wardlaw 
was  Bailie  William  Wardlaw,  father  to  Dr.  Wardlaw.  The  large  calender  on  the 
north  side  of  Smith's  Court  was  originally  run  by  the  late  well-known  WiUiam 
Euing,  underwriter.  Archibald  Smith  of  Jordanhill  (who  was  William  Euing-'s 
uncle  by  marriage)  was  a  partner  in  this  among  other  businesses.  He  built 
Smith's  Court.  Hence  its  name.  The  calender  was  afterwards  run  by  James 
Black,  second  son  of  Provost  James  Black  of  Craigmaddie.  It  is  now  actively 
carried  on  by  Robert  Hamilton  &  Son. 
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depicted  in  Stuart)  was  on  the  west  side  of  Queen  Street,  stand- 
ing, in  the  old  style,  well  back  from  the  building  line  inside  a 
gravelled  court.  With  its  wings  it  spread  over  three  building 
stances  on  the  street  plan.  The  National  Bank  and  the  square 
round  it  are  built  on  its  site.^"  Kirkman  Finlay  lived  in  the 
Ritchie  mansion  as  long  as  he  had  a  house  in  Glasgow.  After 
him  his  son  John  Finlay  lived  there  for  some  years  till  he  moved 
for  good  to  Deanston.  The  counting-house  and  warehouse  of  the 
firm  were  in  a  two-storey  building  built  forward  to  the  line  of  the 
street  on  the  south-side  of  the  gravelled  court.  In  1841  the  firm 
moved  to  a  one-storey  building,  still  standing  in  Dundas  Street, 
nearly  opposite  the  North  British  Station ;  the  goods  entry  was 
from  Buchanan  Street,  just  above  Bailie  Rodger's  house.  In 
these  premises  they  were  joined  by  the  good  firm  of  Wilson, 
Kay  &  Co.,  under  an  arrangement  by  which  the  late  James 
Clark  of  Crossbasket  (who  was  now  the  managing  partner  of 
James  Finlay  &  Co.)  became  a  partner  in  both  firms.  The 
partners  of  Wilson,  Kay  &  Co.  were  John  Wilson,  now  of 
Auchineck,  and  Alexander  Kay,  now  of  Cornhill.  Their  firm 
had  originally  been  Wilson,  James  &  Kay,  yarn  and  goods 
agents.  Their  place  was  in  Glassford  Street,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Glasgow  cotton  trade  in  its  palmy  days.  An  East  India 
connection  had  been  added  to  their  original  business,  and  in  1844 
they  had  moved  to  Royal  Exchange  Court.  Their  move  to 
Dundas  Street  was  in  1849.  From  Dundas  Street  James 
Finlay  &  Co.  and  Wilson,  Kay  &  Co.  migrated  together  in  1852 
to  the  premises  in  West  Nile  Street  still  occupied  by  James 
Finlay  &  Co.     Finally,   in    1859,   ten   years  after  their  coming 

^^  It  was  part  of  the  original  plan  for  Prince  of  Wales  Buildings  to  include  the 
Ritchie  mansion  and  drive  a  wide  arcade  from  Queen  Street  to  Buchanan  Street. 
It  is  a  pity  this  fine  scheme  was  not  carried  out. 
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together  in  Dundas  Street,  the  two  firms  were  merged  together 
as  James  Finlay  &  Co.,  and  the  name  of  Wilson,  Kay  &  Co. 
disappeared.  Mr.  Wilson  retired  from  James  Finlay  &  Co.  in 
1864,  Mr.  Clark  in  1869,  and  subsequently  in  1873  these  two 
joined  in  forming  the  well-known  firm  of  Clark,  Wilson  &  Co. 
Mr.  Kay  retired  three  years  ago,  and  now,  with  Mr.  Buchanan's 
retiral,  the  last  of  the  old  family  connection  is  gone. 

In  other  hands  the  old  firm  still  survives,  and,  well  on  in  its 
second  century,  shows  no  signs  of  old  age.  Long  may  it  live  to 
keep  up  the  old  Finlay  tradition  of  '  Faith,  Honour,  Industry, 
Independence ! ' 


[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  17th  April,  1884.] 


David   Dale 

David  Dale  is  pretty  much  forgotten  nowadays;  few  of  us  could 
tell  how  Dale  Street,  Bridgeton,  and  Dale  Street,  Tradeston, 
came  by  their  name.  The  more  shame  to  us  !  We  have  had  no 
citizen  better  deserving  to  be  remembered.  David  Dale's 
mercantile  services  put  him  on  a  level  with  the  four  young 
Virginians,  the  recognised  founders  of  our  mercantile  importance. 
But  his  mercantile  services,  great  and  varied  as  they  were,  were 
only  part  of  his  astonishing  activities.  The  work  he  put  through 
his  hands  of  one  kind  and  another  shows  what  can  be  done  with 
method  and  throughput,  an  easy  temper,  and  a  good  digestion. 
For  the  end  of  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this  it  is 
impossible  to  look  into  our  history — mercantile,  manufacturing, 
financial,  municipal,  benevolent,  religious — without  coming  on 
David  Dale  at  every  turn.  Even  distant  country  ministers  had 
heard  how  in  other  parishes  David  Dale,  of  Glasgow,  had  been 
in  those  cruel  times  like  a  good  providence,  and  sighed  that  he 
might  be  the  Deus  ex  machind  for  their  poor  people  too. 

David  Dale  was  originally  a  herd  boy  at  Stewarton,  and  after- 
wards a  weaver  at  Paisley,  Hamilton,  and  Cambuslang.  He 
came  here  as  a  young  man,  and  became  a  dealer  in  linen  yarn, 
tramping  the  country,  and  buying  in  pickles  from  farmers'  wives. 
From  this  small  beginning  he  developed  a  large  trade  in 
importing  yarn  from  the  Low  Countries.     He  was  at  the  same 
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time  an   inkle   manufacturer  as   Campbell,    Dale  &  Co.,   and  a 
manufacturer  of  printing  cloth  as  Dale,  Campbell,  Reid  &  Dale. 
Further,  he  was  the  father  of  the  cotton  trade  in  Glasgow,  we  may 
say  of  Scotland.     His  works  at  New  Lanark,  founded,  with  Ark- 
wright's  co-operation,  in  1783,  were  the  first  of  any  importance 
in  Scotland,  and,  with  1334  hands,  were  at  one  time  the  largest  in 
Great  Britain.     He  was  also  a  partner  in  the  original  mills  at 
Blantyre  and  at  Catrine  (each  the  nucleus  of  a  great  work),  and 
in  those  persistently  unlucky  works  at  Stanley.     He  was  one  of 
the  benevolent  copartnery  (George  Macintosh,  William  Gillespie, 
George  Dempster  of  Dunnichen,  and  others)  that  built  Spinning- 
dale,  on  the  Dornoch  Firth,  and  across  the  island,  in  the  parish 
of  Kilmore,  near  where  Oban  now  stands,  he  had  a  small  cotton 
work  of  his  own.     And  cotton  was  only  one  of  his  trades.     In 
company  with  Robert  Tennent  and  David  Todd  he  was  deep  in 
a  disastrous  attempt  at  coal-mining  in  Barrowfield  (the  grave  of 
more  than  one  Glasgow  fortune);  and  in  1783,  besides  founding 
New  Lanark,  he  (in  company  with  George  Macintosh)  founded 
Barrowfield,  the  first  turkey-red  work  in  Great  Britain,  and  he 
opened  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Bank,  the  first  permanent  estab- 
lishment in  Glasgow  of  any  of  the  great  Scotch  banks.     All  this, 
somehow,  left  him  plenty  of  time  for  other  work.     In  that  same 
1783  (a  lively  year  even  for  him)  he  took  an  active  part  in  forming 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  :  he  was  one  of  its  first  directors,  and 
was  twice  chosen  its  chairman  :  he  was  in  the  Town  Council,  and 
was  twice  chosen  a  magistrate ;  and  he  was  always  ready  to  lend 
a  hand  to  the  public  interest.     But  after  all,  the  business  of  his 
life  was  philanthropy  and  religion.     To  make  men  happier  and 
better  he  gave  his  money  (as  it  was  said)  '  by  shol's  fu','  and  he 
gave  time  and  trouble   with  as  little  stint.      His  givings  were 
ceaseless,  and  sometimes  could  not  be  hid.     In  the  terrible  years 
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between  1782  and  1799,  when  meal  rose  to  21s.  4d.  a  boll,  he 
chartered  ships  and  imported  great  quantities  of  grain  to  be  sold 
cheap  to  the  poor  people.  He  always  tried  to  make  business 
yield  something  better  than  profit.  The  Dornoch  and  the  Oban 
factories  were  opened  expressly  as  a  means  of  giving  work  to  the 
starving  Highlanders;  and  at  New  Lanark,  long  before  such 
things  were  the  fashion,  he  set  himself  to  provide  his  workpeople 
with  good  houses,  good  sanitation,  and  good  schooling, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious.  Outside  of  these  connections 
of  his  own  he  was  a  friend  to  every  good  cause.  He  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  missions;  he  visited  Bridewell  to  preach  to  the 
prisoners;  he  helped  to  found  here  the  earliest  auxiliary  of  the 
Bible  Society,  and  to  his  death  acted  as  the  society's  treasurer  for 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  Originally  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  he  became  a  founder  of  the  '  Old  Scotch 
Independents  ' ;  he  travelled  all  about  to  counsel  and  comfort  their 
scattered  congregations;  to  his  own  congregation  in  Greyfriars' 
Wynd,  he  had  at  his  death  acted  for  37  years  as  pastor,  preaching 
regularly  on  Sundays,  and  occasionally  on  other  days;  and,  to 
help  his  pulpit  work,  he  had  taught  himself  to  read  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Withal,  he  was  a  genial, 
humorous  man,  he  was  given  to  hospitality,  and  he  would  sing 
an  old  Scotch  song  with  such  feeling  as  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes. 
Strange  to  say  David  Dale  had  in  his  day  to  suffer  public  insult. 
His  taking  on  him  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  fired  the 
latent  sacerdotalism  of  Scotchmen ;  he  was  denounced  as  a  Nadab 
or  Abihu ;  he  was  hooted  and  pelted  on  his  way  to  his  Sunday 
labours,  and  his  little  chapel  was  attacked  by  the  crowd.  But 
none  of  these  things  moved  him  ;  he  lived  down  the  scathe  and 
the  scorn.  When  he  rested  from  his  labours  on  the  17th  March, 
1806,  all  the  town  mourned,  and  he  was  laid  in  the  Ramshorn 
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Kirkyard  with  a  great  following  of  gentle  and  semple.     He  lies 
below  a  plain  stone  let  into  the  east  wall,  bearing  on  it — 

This  Burying  Ground 

IS  THE  Property 

OF  David  Dale, 

Merchant  in  Glasgow. 

1780. 

By  his  wife,  Ann  Campbell,  he  left  five  daughters,  of  whom 
the  eldest  was  married  to  the  well-known  Robert  Owen.  His 
portrait  is  preserved  for  us  in  Kay's  '  Morning  Walk  '  (repro- 
duced in  Stuart),  and  his  place  of  business  and  of  residence  are 
still  to  the  fore.  He  occupied  as  oiilices  and  warehouse  the  two 
southmost  blocks  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Andrew's  Square  (two 
slabs  on  the  verge  of  the  pavement  mark  where  the  sentry-boxes 
stood  before  the  bank,  and  the  tenement  pierced  by  an  arched  pen 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  one  of  the  many  benevolent  schemes 
of  a  citizen  who,  like  David  Dale,  manages  to  combine  a 
laborious  business  with  much  public,  charitable,  and  Christian 
work).  His  house  stands  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Charlotte 
Street,  and  his  country  house,  Rosebank,  near  Cambuslang,  is 
still  there,  though  the  roses  are  nowadays  few  and  far  between. 


[See  also  Religious  Denominations  of  Glasgow^  by  James  Brown,  Glasgow,  1861, 
and  Chronicles  of  St.  Mungo,  p.  403.  David  Dale  elected  President  of  the  Humane 
Society,  1792  and  1793.     Cleland's  Annals,  ii.  155.] 

[From  the  Glasgow  Herald,  27th  August,  1886.] 


Some  Old  Glasgow  Organs 

Among  the  minor  treasures  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  ^  was  a  cartoon 
(No.  859)  of  the  Rev.  William  Ritchie,  D.D.,  of  St.  Andrew's 
Parish,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Ritchie  was  an  eminent  minister  of  his  day,  a  scholar  and 
a  theologian,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  but  he  is  only  remembered  now  in  connection  with  his 
one-day-heard  St.  Andrew's  organ. 

He  came  from  Kilwinning  to  St.  Andrew's  in  1802,  and  soon 
won  the  confidence  of  his  congregation.  His  co-presbyters  were 
not  so  sure  of  him.  They  had  nothing  to  say  against  his  walk 
and  conversation,  but  they  felt  that  he  was  rather  in  them  than  of 
them.  Though  licensed  at  the  usual  age,  he  had  not  chosen  to 
be  ordained  till  he  was  47.  Most  of  the  long  interval  he  had 
spent  as  tutor  in  families  of  quality,  and  with  my  Lord  Inverurie 
and  the  sons  of  George  Oswald  of  Scotstoun  he  had  lived  for 
eight  years  on  the  Continent,  and  he  had,  they  feared,  blunted 
the  edge  of  his  anti-Popish,  anti-prelatical,  true-blue  conscience. 

Their  fears  came  true.  In  August,  1806,  Dr.  Ritchie 
petitioned   the   Town    Council,    as   patrons   and   heritors   of   St. 

'[The  Historical  and  Archreological  Loan  Collections  in  connection  with  the 
Glasgow  International  Exhibition,  1888,  were  shown  in  a  temporary  building  erected 
to  represent  the  Old  Bishop's  Palace  at  Glasgow.] 
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Andrew's,  for  leave  to  clear  away  some  pews  behind  the  pulpit  to 
make  room  for  a  good-sized  church  organ.  The  Town  Council 
refused  the  petition  unless  with  the  Presbytery's  sanction,  which 
pour  cause  had  not  been  asked.  This  was  a  relief,  but  the  relief 
was  only  temporary.  In  the  summer  of  1807  ominous  rumours 
reached  the  Presbytery.  Week-day  practisings  of  psalmody  were 
going  on  at  St.  Andrew's,  attended  '  not  only  by  the  young,  the 
gay,  and  the  idle,'  but,  ah  me!  '  by  the  old,  the  grave,  and  the 
busy  ' ;  then  an  organ,  a  little  4-stop  chamber  affair  that  needed 
no  clearing  away  of  pews,  but  all  the  same  a  confessed  kist  o' 
whistles,  had  made  its  way  into  the  space  behind  the  pulpit,  and 
was  helping  the  precentor  with  the  singing;  then  the  singing  was 
being  wound  up  by  prayer.  The  Presbytery  watched  with 
quickening  pulse  each  downward  step,  and  doubted  of  them 
whereunto  this  would  grow.  It  grew  apace.  On  Sunday,  23rd 
August,  the  obnoxious  instrument  was  found,  sans  green  baize 
cover,  naked  and  not  ashamed,  and  as  the  last  psalm  was  given 
out  at  the  afternoon  diet  of  worship,  old  John  Fergus,  the  organist 
to  the  whistling  kirk  hard  by,  was  seen  to  sit  him  down  at  the 
organ  and  heard  to  play  it.^  That  night  the  news  passed  in  an 
awful  whisper  from  house  to  house,  and  on  the  Monday  morning 
a  great  angry  cry  rang  through  the  town ;  there  had  been  nothing 
like  it  since  Jenny  Geddes.  Dr.  Ritchie  was  taken  aback.  To  his 
mind  the  organ  was  an  excellent  help  to  the  service  of  praise;  in 
any  case  it  was  a  detail  of  congregational  service  needing  only  the 
congregational  sanction  (which  had  been  fully  given) ;  and  he  had 
trusted  that  the  fait  accompli  would  pass  with  a  murmured 
protest. 

He    had    misjudged    the    anti-organ    sentiment.      Presbytery, 
Provost,  public,  joined  the  angry  chorus.     Even  the  law  as  laid 
^  [It  was  Old  Hundred  (says  Strang—G/asg-ow  Clubs,  ist  edition,  353).] 
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down  by  so  learned  and  liberal  a  lawyer  as  Town-Clerk  Reddie 
was  against  him.  On  a  reference  by  the  Town  Council  as  patrons 
and  heritors,  the  Town-Clerk  gave  the  opinion  (which  common- 
sense  confirms)  that  the  organ  was  an  innovation  ultra  vires  of  the 
congregation,  forbidden,  if  not  by  statute,  at  least  by  long  use 
and  wont,  and  not  at  this  time  of  day  to  be  introduced  without 
Church  sanction.  Dr.  Ritchie  bent  to  the  storm.  The  fight — a 
fight  between  kirk-session  and  Presbytery — would  have  furnished 
to  our  Home  Rule  controversy  some  useful  illustrations  of  the 
working  of  co-ordinate  powers  and  disputed  jurisdictions;  but 
the  organ,  if  carryable,  could  only  have  been  carried  at  the  cost  of 
strife  and  confusion  dear  for  fifty  organs.  Dr.  Ritchie  was 
fortunately  averse  by  temperament  and  by  principle  from  such 
unlovely  work,  and  he  at  once  gave  the  Presbytery  his  pledge 
that  the  organ  should  not  again  be  used  without  the  authority  of 
the  Church. 

With  this  pledge  (which  was  loyally  kept)  the  matter  ought  to 
have  dropped,  but  the  storm  could  not  pass  without  a  downpour 
of  angry  pro-organ  and  anti-organ  literature.  For  months  the 
discordant  strophe  and  anti-strophe  broke  the  harmony  of  the 
town.  Dr.  Ritchie  himself  wrote  a  very  temperate  statement  of 
his  case,  but  his  supporters  were  flippant  and  acrid  even  beyond 
the  usual  standard  of  controversy.  The  winning  side  could  better 
afford  to  keep  their  tempers,  but  their  tone  was  not  pleasant,  and 
the  ground  they  took  was  wonderful.  They  strictly  prohibited 
the  organ  in  all  churches  and  chapels  within  their  bounds.  This 
was  entirely  within  their  rights;  Mr.  Reddie  had  told  them  so. 
But  this  was  nothing.  They  declared  the  use  of  instrumental 
music  in  public  worship,  not  only  ultra  vires  of  individual  con- 
gregations, but  ultra  vires  of  the  Church  herself ;  it  was  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  specially  by  the  Act  of  Security  and  the 
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Treaty  of  Union  ;  much  more,  it  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God. 
The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  no  doubt  had  called  for  the  accompani- 
ment of  stringed  instrument  and  organ,  loud  cymbals  and  high- 
sounding  cymbals;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  House 
of  God  what  time  Solomon's  singers  lifted  up  their  voice  with  the 
trumpets  and  cymbals  and  instruments  of  music;  and  John  had 
heard  the  harpers  harping  with  their  harps  as  they  sung  a  new 
song  before  the  throne  of  the  Lamb ;  but  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow  knew  better.  To  use  instruments  of  music  in  the 
Christian  Church  was  a  profane  mixing  of  human  inventions  with 
the  divine  order;  it  was  a  scandalous  prostitution  of  sacred 
things;  it  was  idolatry;  it  was  that  vague  but  awful  sin,  will- 
worship.  The  arguments  of  the  Presbytery  were  even  more 
wonderful  than  their  conclusions.  They  made  statements  of  the 
authority  of  the  fathers  which  lead  logically  to  Popery,  and 
statements  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  worship  which  lead  logically 
to  Quakerism.^ 

Nowadays  organs  have  made  their  way  freely  into  Scotch 
churches.  The  U.P.'s,  the  successors  of  Erskine  and  Gibb,  led 
the  movement.  Even  the  Free  Church  have  let  themselves  be 
dragged  into  it;  Moody  and  Sankey  settled  the  question.  But 
the  honour  or  the  shame  of  having  set  up  the  first  organ  in  a 
Scotch  church  after  the  Reformation  belongs  to  Dr.  William 
Ritchie.* 

'  See  Statement  of  Proceedings  of  the  Presbytery,  passim.  Even  in  our  own  day, 
when  it  was  first  proposed  to  have  an  organ  in  Clairmont  U.P.  Church,  an  old  U.P. 
emphatically  declared  that  it  was  '  nothing  less  than  the  abomination  of  desolation 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet.' — Runciraan's  History  of  St.  Andrews  Church, 

P-  31- 

*  King  James  had  more  than  once  set  the  organ  a-playing  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
but  this  was  outwith  the  jurisdiction  of  Kirk  or  people.  An  organ  had  been  talked 
of  in  Aberdeen  some  years  before  the  St.  Andrew's  incident,  but  nothing  had  come 
of  it. — Statement  of  Proceedings  before  the  Presbytery,  pp.  147-149. 
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Dr.  Ritchie  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow. 
In  1808  he  accepted  a  presentation  to  the  High  Church  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  caricature  showed  him  as  an  organ-grinder  passing 
the  kirk  of  Shotts  and  playing  '  I'll  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  toun.' 
In  1809  he  was  recommended  by  his  eminence  as  a  scholar  and 
divine  to  the  Chair  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
There  he  laboured  till  age  disabled  him,  and  he  retired  to  his 
nephew's  manse  of  Tarbolton.  Tarbolton  was  the  country  parish 
he  had  first  been  settled  in,  and  the  manse  had  been  built  for  him 
when  he  was  the  minister,  and  there  he  spent  the  quiet  evening  of 
life,  where  Sunday  and  Saturday  he  could  hear  sweeter  music  than 
ever  organ  gave — the  chant  of  the  birds  and  the  singing  of  the 
burns  and  the  sough  of  the  winds  in  '  Coila's  haughs  and  woods.' 
He  died  2gth  January,  1830,  aged  82. ^ 

The  St.  Andrew's  organ,  a  four-stop  chamber  organ,  believed 
of  English  make,  had  been  bought  or  hired  from  James  Steven, 
35  Wilson  Street,  then  the  chief  musicseller  in  Glasgow.  On 
being  inhibited  at  St.  Andrew's,  it  came  back  into  Steven's 
hands,  and  was  sold  by  him  to  Alexander  Findlater,  collector  of 
the  Excise  (the  same  who  had  had  Burns  under  him  as  ganger). 
After  being  for  several  years  in  the  collector's  house  in  Sauchie- 
hall  Street  the  organ  was  bought  by  some  one  near  Perth,  and 
its  public  career  closed. 

^  The  literature  of  the  St.  Andrew's  case  (besides  a  poem  called  Dulness,  and 
numerous  newspaper  articles  and  letters)  comprises  : — -i.  A  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  Organs,  by  the  Rev.  James  Begg,  of  New  Monkland  (Glasgow :  Niven,  1808). 
2.  Two  Letters  to  the  Lord  Provost  on  the  Organ,  with  remarks  on  the  Rev.  James 
Begg's  treatise  (Glasgow  :  Hedderwick,  1808).  3.  Statement  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  relative  to  the  use  of  the  organ  in  St.  Andrew's 
(Glasgow :  Ogle,  1808).  4.  Answers  to  this  Statement,  by  the  author  of  the 
two  letters  to  the  Lord  Provost  (Glasgow  :  Hedderwick,  1808).  Something  on  the 
subject  will  also  be  found  in  Nelson's  Life  of  Dr.  Ritchie  (a  scarce  little  book),  and 
in  Runciman's  History  of  St.  Andre-u/s  Church. 
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Besides  their  organ,  those  daring  Ritualists  of  St.  Andrew's 
had  laid  in  a  lectern  in  the  shape  of  a  gilt  eagle.  When  they  had  to 
let  the  organ  go,  they  let  the  lectern  go  with  it.  The  eagle  took 
flight,  and  alighted  in  front  of  the  famous  '  Eagle  Inn  '  in 
Maxwell  Street.  There  it  remained,  doing  duty  as  a  sign,  till 
Eagle  Inn  and  eagle  were  routed  out  by  the  Union  Railway. 
The  eagle  has  not  been  seen  since. ^  The  prelatical  proclivities  of 
St.  Andrew's,  however,  kept  breaking  out  long  after  this  first 
attack.  The  Camlachie  Burn  runs  just  to  the  south,  and  joins 
the  Molendinar  just  to  the  west,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  hard  by 
St.  Andrew's.  The  burn  is  now  shut  up  inside  a  stout  sewer. 
But  it  used  to  be  open,  and  in  heavy  rains  it  was  pretty  Fanny's 
way  to  flood  out  the  Episcopalians.  In  such  emergencies  the 
neighbouring  church  was  repeatedly  placed  at  their  disposal. 
Worse  yet.  On  Christmas  Day,  1816,  Mr.  Routledge,  the 
incumbent,  having  four  feet  of  Camlachie  in  his  hold,  was 
positively  allowed  to  hold  his  Christmas  service  in  St.  Andrew's, 
and  even  '  to  celebrate  '  (which  he  would  scarce  have  known  by 
that  name).^ 

In  January,  1866,  the  St.  Andrew's  people  were  again  before 
the  Presbytery  for  leave  to  have  an  organ.  Two  generations  had 
made  a  wonderful  change  in  Presbyterial  sentiment,  and  the  leave 
was  given  almost  without  remark.  The  incident,  however,  gave 
rise  to  a  lively  correspondence  in  the  Herald,  in  which  the  old  St. 
Andrew's  organ  and  several  other  organs  came  up. 

Of  these  other  organs  the  most  interesting  was  one  made  by 
James  Watt  with  his  own  hands.  Watt,  as  handy  as  he  was 
ingenious,  was  always  making  models  and  machines  of  one  sort  or 
other.     Among  them  he  made  a  number  of  musical  instruments, 

8  See  Runciman's  History  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  p.  29. 

''  Wade's  History  of  Glasgow,  p.  264.     Glasghu  Fades,  p.  564. 
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perfect  in  tone  and  tune;  he  did  not  know  one  note  from  another, 
and  made  them  'with  brains,  sir.'  Among  them  were  at  least  four 
organs.  One  (of  the  barrel  order)  he  made  in  Greenock,  and  left 
behind  him  when  he  moved  to  Glasgow.  Three  he  made  in 
Glasgow — one  for  his  friend  Dr.  Black,  one  for  a  Mason's  Lodge, 
and  one  for  himself.^  This  last  organ  he  left  behind  him  when 
he  moved  to  Birmingham  in  1776.  About  the  time  of  Waterloo 
(what  it  had  been  doing  in  the  interval  does  not  appear)  this  organ 
came  into  the  hands  of  James  Steven,  and  from  him  it  was  bought 
by  a  well-known  citizen,  Archibald  M'Lellan,  the  coachbuilder. 
M'Lellan  placed  the  highest  value  on  it  as  a  relic  of  Watt,  and 
used  to  show  it  with  pride  to  visitors  at  his  house,  78  Miller 
Street.^  He  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  preserved,  and  on  his 
death-bed  he  signed  before  the  minister  of  the  parish,  Mr. 
Pearson  of  Strathblane,  the  following  Memorandum  to  his 
trustees  :  — 

'  Mugdock  Castle,  nth  September,  1854. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  the  great  James  Watt  was  fond  of 
music,  and  while  in  Glasgow  constructed  more  than  one  organ. 
One  of  these  was  a  small  instrument  about  3  feet  square,  in  the 
form  of  a  small  table,  but  having  externally  no  appearance  of  a 
musical  instrument.  At  this  table,  when  his  friends  and  he  were 
sitting,  the  movement  being  concealed,  Mr.  Watt  astonished 
them  with  the  production  of  the  music.  This  little  table  about 
40  years  ago  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Steven,  the  musicseller 
in  Wilson  Street,  who  had  an  organ  front  with  gilt  pipes  and 

^  Muirhead's  Life  of  Wati^  p.  46;  Williamson's  Memorials  of  Watt,  p.  153  ; 
Smiles'  Lives  of  Boiilto7i  and  Watt,  p.  in. 

'  M'Lellan's  was  the  last  House  in  Miller  Street  to  be  occupied  as  a  family 
residence.     It  still  stands  unchanged,  one  of  two  survivors  of  Old  Miller  Street. 
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sides  placed  on  the  top  of  the  table,  and  gave  it  the  shape  it  just 
now  bears.  I  bought  it  from  Steven,  and  put  an  additional  reed 
stop  into  it;  it  remains  so  at  present.  Such  is  the  history  of  this 
interesting  little  instrument,  and  I  think  I  need  scarcely  recom- 
mend it  to  my  trustees  as  a  fancy  and  a  work  of  the  great  James 
Watt  to  their  notice  and  preservation.  The  instrument  when  in 
proper  tune  is  of  considerable  power  and  very  pleasing  harmony, 
and  in  my  keeping  has  been  orthodox  in  its  application  from 
Martyrs  to  the  Old  Hundred. 

(Signed)  '  Archd.  M'Lellan.' 

M'Lellan  died  soon  after  signing  this  paper.  His  trustees 
were  unfortunately  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  wishes, 
and  they  sent  the  organ  for  sale  to  Hutchison  &  Dixon,  the 
auctioneers.  Hutchison  &  Dixon  sold  it  to  the  late  James 
Graham  Adam  of  Denovan.  On  his  death  in  1863  it  was  again 
in  Hutchison  &  Dixon's  hands.  Peter  Mackenzie  was  eager  to 
have  it  secured  this  time  for  the  public,  and  on  this  behalf  wrote 
articles  in  his  Gazette,  and  the  following  advertisement:  — 

'  Wonderful  Organ  for  Sale 
(By  Private  Bargain). 

'  The  wonderful  organ  of  James  Watt,  the  illustrious  inventor 
of  steam,  made  by  his  own  hands  for  his  own  amusement  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow,  nearly  100  years  ago,  latterly  in  the  possession 
of  and  duly  authenticated  by  the  late  Archibald  M'Lellan,  Esq., 
one  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  city,  and  Deacon-Convener  of  the 
Trades'  House  of  Glasgow,  etc. — Apply  to  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
Gazette  Office,  36  Miller  Street;  or  Messrs.  Hutchison  &  Dixon, 
7  West  Nile  Street. 

'  Glasgow,  9th  October,  1863.' 
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The  public  would  not  dance  to  Peter's  piping,  and  the  organ 
was  sold  for  a  wanworth^''  to  that  well-known  collector,  the  late 
Adam  Sim  of  Coultermains.  It  was  not  included  in  the  Coulter- 
mains  sale,  and  it  is  still  at  Coultermains.  It  bears  a  silver  plate 
added  by  Adam  Sim,  and  inscribed — 

'  Organ  built  by  James  Watt. 
'  Glasgow,   1762.' 

The  Watt  organ  has  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  wind  chest, 
and  is  very  small  (of  only  two  stops  when  M'Lellan  got  it),  quite 
too  small  to  have  made  itself  heard  in  St.  Andrew's.  But  Peter 
Mackenzie,  in  a  letter  to  the  Herald  on  24th  January,  1866,  and  in 
his  Reminiscences  (ii.  591)  identifies  it  with  the  St.  Andrew's 
organ.  I  subjoin  the  letter.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  Peter's 
power  of  compressed  blundering  ^^  and  exuberant  verbosity  :  — 

'  To  the  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Herald. 

'  Glasgow,   24th  January,    1866. 

'  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  letter  in  your  paper  of  this 
morning,  signed  '  Bourdon,'  I  think  I  can  give  some  very 
interesting,  complete,  and  perfect  information  about  the  organ  in 
question,  which  may  settle  and  decide  the  controversy. 

'  When  the  celebrated  James  Watt  resided  in  the  High  Street 
of   Glasgow   he   actually   built   with    his   own    hands   the   organ 

^^  £10,  Smiles  says.  Peter  Mackenzie  (see  letter  infra)  says  Adam  had  paid  under 
^50.  Peter  {Reminiscefices,  ii.,  592)  makes  M'Lellan  pay  ^300  to  ^4cra.  This  is 
evendown  havers.  If  M'Lellan  paid  any  such  price  it  was  for  another  organ  he  had 
— a  full-sized  organ,  so  big  that  he  had  to  take  down  the  ceiling  to  get  it  into  his 
drawing-room.     This  organ  was  sold  after  his  death.     It  had  no  history. 

"Watt  never  'resided  in  the  High  Street  of  Glasgow.'  And  this  was  one  of 
several  organs  he  '  actually  built  with  his  own  hands.'  And  he  did  not,  when  he 
left  Glasgow  for  England,  sell  it  to  '  Steven,  the  musicseller,  then  in  Wilson  Street.' 
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referred  to  with  which  he  used  to  astonish  and  delight  some  of 
his  friends  who  then  visited  him. 

'  That  illustrious  man,  when  he  left  Glasgow  for  England  to 
carry  out  his  gigantic  pursuits,  could  not  conveniently  remove 
this  organ  with  other  parts  of  his  furniture  to  England,  so  he  sold 
the  organ  to  Mr.  Steven,  a  musicseller,  then  in  Wilson  Street, 
who,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  sold  it  to  the  congregation 
of  Dr.  Ritchie,  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  where  it  was  fitted  up  for 
a  short  time.  But  when  the  row  arose  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow  about  the  organ,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  removed,  and 
W'hen  Dr.  Ritchie  left  Glasgow  for  Edinburgh  in  1807  or  1808, 
the  organ  was  repurchased  by  Mr.  Steven,  or  it  came  again  into 
his  possession. 

'  Now  the  late  Mr.  Archibald  M'Lellan,  as  well  as  his  worthy 
old  father,  who  knew  Mr.  Watt  personally,  became  perfectly 
enraptured  with  the  organ  so  made  and  belonging  to  that  great 
man,  and  they  bought  it  from  Mr.  Steven,  and  fitted  it  up  in  the 
drawing-room  of  their  spacious  mansion-house.  No.  78  Miller 
Street,  where  I  often  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  it 
forty  years  ago. 

'On  his  deathbed  Mr.  Archibald  M'Lellan,  who  bequeathed 
his  splendid  gallery  of  paintings  to  the  Incorporation  of  Glasgow, 

Watt  left  Glasgow  for  England  in  1776,  and  in  1776  neither  Wilson  Street  nor 
Steven  the  musicseller  were  in  existence.  Wilson  Street  was  not  built  till  1790,  and 
it  was  years  after  that  before  Steven  moved  to  it.  He  came  from  King  Street,  and 
probably  succeeded  James  Aird,  who  (see  first  Glasgow  Directory')  had  a  '  toy  and 
music  shop'  in  King  Street,  and  was  for  long  after  1776  our  nearest  approach  to  a 
musicseller.  Peter  makes  out  Steven  to  have  been  a  very  poor  salesman.  M'Lellan 
(see  his  Memoranduiii)  bought  the  Watt  organ  from  Steven  '  about  40  years '  before 
1854,  viz.,  about  1814  :  and  Steven  secundum  Peter  had  bought  it  from  Watt  about 
40  years  before  1814,  viz.,  in  1776.  The  Watt  organ  never  saw  the  inside  of 
St.  Andrew's  nor  of  the  Cathedral  (where  Peter  also  takes  it).  And  M'Lellan's 
trustees  could  not  help  selling  it,  as  poor  M'Lellan  died  insolvent. 
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made  a  memorandum  in  writing,  addressed  to  his  trustees,  giving 
the  history  of  this  organ,  which  document  he  subscribed  in  his 
then  residence  in  Mugdock  Castle,  in  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pearson,   minister  of  Strathblane,  who  attested  the  same. 

'  Instead,  however,  of  preserving  the  organ — which  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  gems  at  this  moment  in 
the  M'Lellan  Galleries,  for  from  this  recent  organ  controversy 
thousands  upon  thousands  might  have  been  led  to  visit  it — the 
organ  thus  prized  by  Mr.  M'Lellan  was  allowed,  strange  to  say,  to 
be  sold  under  the  hammer  of  Messrs.  Hutchison  &  Dixon, 
auctioneers,  and  purchased  for  less  than  ;i^'5o  by  an  esteemed 
citizen  of  Glasgow,  since  dead. 

'  His  relatives  found  it  necessary  to  part  with  this  organ 
within  the  last  few  years.  At  their  request  I  advertised  it 
publicly,  and  wrote  about  it  from  the  original  and  authenticated 
documents  then  placed  in  my  possession,  but,  strange  to  say, 
none  of  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Watt,  either  in  Glasgow  or 
Greenock,  would  give  £25  for  it  to  the  widow  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  purchased  it  from  the  auctioneers,  as  above  stated. 

'  It  went,  I  regret  to  say,  almost  for  the  price  of  an  old  song, 
from  the  city.  It  was  actually  purchased  for  less  than  the  sum 
last  mentioned  no  later  gone  than  the  month  of  March  by  Adam 
Sim,  Esq.,  of  Coultermains,  in  Lanarkshire,  and  in  his  magni- 
ficent mansion  of  antiquarian  lore,  teeming  as  it  does  with  many 
other  choice  things  from  Glasgow,  this  original  and  identical 
organ  of  the  illustrious  James  Watt  is  now  placed.  I  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Sim  the  original  documents  above  referred  to, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  he  carefully  preserves,  and  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  he  felt  so  proud  of  securing  the  organ  with  these 
undoubted  credentials  about  it  that  he  would  not  part  with  it  now 
for  untold  money. 
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'  I  hope  none  of  your  readers  will  be  offended  with  me  for 
communicating  this  information. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

(Signed)  '  Peter  Mackenzie.' 

Our  oldest  church  organ,  the  first  kist  o'  whistles  publicly  set 
up  in  the  West  of  Scotland  after  the  Reformation,  was  in  St. 
Andrew's  '  English  Chappel.'  St.  Andrew's  was  long  known 
as  the  '  whistling  kirk,'  but  it  was  five  and  twenty  before  it  took 
to  whistling. ^2  i^  ^^s  built  in  1750,  and  it  was  in  1775^^  that  it 
got  its  first  organ,  a  Schnezler.  This  organ  was  sold  in  1812  for 
100  guineas  to  the  Unitarians;  it  was  set  up  in  the  Unitarian 
Chapel  in  Union  Street  (now  the  Mail  Office) ;  and  part  of  it  is 

1^  So  at  least  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  the  incumbent  of  St.  Andrew's.  (See 
Glasghu  Fades,  p.  562.)  But  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  1775  organ  was  preceded 
by  a  barrel  organ,  the  original  kist  o'  whistles  which  gave  the  Whistling  Kirk 
its  name.  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  St.  Andrew's  got  its  first  organ  (whether 
this  was  the  Schnezler  of  1775  o^  a  predecessor)  from  a  'Catholic'  chapel  in  the 
Cowgate  of  Edinburgh.  This  last  tradition  cannot  be  correct.  Even  as  late 
as  1775  the  Catholics  would  not  have  ventured  to  draw  down  public  attention 
by  sounding  an  organ.  Years  after  that,  when  Bishop  Hay  occasionally  rode  here 
from  Edinburgh  to  minister  to  the  handful  of  Catholic  Highlanders  met  by  hidlings 
in  a  room  in  Blackstock  Close,  he  found  it  prudent  not  even  to  let  them  sing. 
[Cleland's  Enuma-ation,  p.  76.]  But  the  building  that  became  the  Romish 
Chapel  in  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh  had  belonged  to  what  is  now  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  congregation  of  St.  Paul's,  York  Place,  and  it  may  have  been  from  them 
that  St.  Andrew's  here  got  their  first  organ  second-hand.  Unfortunately  the  early 
records  of  our  'English  Chappie'  have  disappeared,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  test  the  traditions.  Johann  Schnezler,  builder  of  the  1775  organ,  was  a 
famous  English  builder  (German  born)  of  the  second  half  of  last  century.  He 
built  fine  organs  for  Lynn  Regis,  Halifax,  etc.  '  In  Gray's  Close,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  two  English  Chapels.  In  one  of  these  an  organ  was  set  up,  December 
1747,  which  was  the  first  time  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  had  ventiu-ed 
upon  such  a  bold  measure,  since  the  establishment  of  Presbytery  at  the  Revolution  ; 
and  many  people,  at  the  risk  of  excommunication,  went  out  of  curiosity  to  hear 
it.'    Chambers'  Traditions  of  Edinbui-gh  (1825),  i.  109. 

1^  [Cleland's  Enumeration,  p.  72.] 
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now  incorporated  in  tiie  larger  organ  of  the  new  Unitarian  Chapel 
in  St.  Vincent  Street. 

The  St.  Andrew's  people  had  discarded  their  old  friend  in 
favour  of  a  finer  instrument,  which  they  had  had  a  bargain  of. 
A  society  was  formed  here  in  1796  for  the  practice  of  sacred  music. 
They  bought  from  Donaldson  of  York  an  organ  of  19  stops, 
'more  powerful  and  smooth  than  any  in  Scotland,'^*  and  they 
had  John  Fergus,  'Old  John,'i^  a^5  organist  and  choirmaster. 
They  first  set  up  their  organ  and  held  their  practisings  and  their 
concerts  in  the  Trades'  Hall.  But  in  1801,  by  leave  of  the 
Town  Council,  the  society  moved  to  an  unoccupied  part  of 
the  Cathedral,  then  known  as  '  the  Choir.'  How  this  so-called 
choir  had  come  to  be  there,  needs  some  explanation. 

We  are  very  ready  to  find  fault  with  our  Cathedral,  as  it  now 
is — the  west  front  shamefully  mutilated,  the  Munich  windows  of 
the  forcible-feeble  order,  here  a  want,  there  a  blunder.  But  if 
we  saw  it  as  our  grandfathers  saw  it,  we  should  be  thankful  for 
our  mercies  and  for  Archibald  M'Lellan,  the  coachbuilder,  who 
in  season  and  out  of  season  urged  on  the  rescue.  It  is  hard  to 
realise  ^^  in  what  state  M'Lellan  found  the  place  inside  and  out.^^ 
The   swollen   graveyard   blocked   the   south   windows   of   Black- 

'*  Denholm's  History  of  Glasgow  (1804),  p.  350. 

1°  Old  John  was  father  to  young  John,  who  may  be  remembered  as  organist  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in  Clyde  Street.  Father  and  son  were  well-known 
music  masters  in  their  day. 

1^  After  all,  things  were  better  then  than  they  had  once  been.  In  the  i6th  century 
the  Cathedral  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  racquet-court,  Sunday  and  Saturday^ 
On  i6th  October,  1589,  the  Kirk-Session  of  Glasgow  resolved  that  there  be  in  future 
'  no  playing  at  golf,  carri,  or  shinney  in  the  Hie  Kirk  or  kirk-yeard  or  Blackfrier 
kirk-yeard  either  Sunday  or  work-day.'  {Kirk-session  Records,  quoted  in  Glasghu 
Fades,  p.  324.) 

^'  See  Denholm,  Wade,  etc.,  and  especially  M'Lellan's  Cathedral  of  Glasgow, 
PP-  44-73- 
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adder's  Aisle  and  the  great  western  door  and  the  south  door,  and 
the  way  into  the  Cathedral  was  through  a  window  near  Black- 
adder's  Aisle.  The  great  tower  and  the  North  Transept  and  the 
'  Lady  Chapel  '  and  the  Dripping  Aisle  and  Blackadder's  Aisle 
threatened  to  fall  in  ruins.  The  Crypt  had  been  shamefully 
entreated.  When  the  Barony  congregation  in  1798  escaped  from 
its  gloomy  oubliettes  the  Barony  heritors,  without  a  title  or  a 
blush,  seized  on  it  as  a  burial  place  for  them  and  theirs;  they 
blocked  up  the  windows,  I  suppose  to  conceal  their  doings  inside; 
they  divided  the  space  into  lairs  with  heavy  iron  railings;  they 
piled  in  earth  till  they  scarce  left  head  room ;  they  daubed  the 
groined  roof  and  the  capitals  of  the  buried  columns  with  lamp- 
black picked  out  with  white  tadpoles,  doing  duty  for  tears ;  and 
they  stuck  up  scutcheons  and  tablets  to  tell  the  honours  and 
virtues  of  the  parties  below.  The  church  above  was  scarce  better 
served.  The  roof  leaked,  the  walls  were  green  with  mould,  and 
the  carven  work  was  crumbling  away ;  the  great  east  window 
(stones  costing  less  than  glass)  was  built  up,  and  the  great  west 
window,  and  some  of  the  smaller  windows,  and  the  arches  in 
front  of  the  '  Lady  Chapel  ' ;  the  chapter-house  windows  were 
mostly  built  up,  and  its  floor  occupied  by  deal  benches  and  a  deal 
pulpit,  from  which  probationers  at  one  time  preached  trial 
sermons.  Lastly,  the  stately  arcade  of  the  Cathedral  itself  was 
broken  into  three  by  transverse  partitions.  These  partitions  were 
formed  by  plugging  up  with  rubble  the  transverse  arches  of  the 
Choir  just  east  of  the  rood  screen,  and  the  transverse  arches  of 
the  Nave  just  west  of  its  three  eastmost  bays.  East  of  the  east 
partition  was  the  Inner  High  Church;  west  of  the  west  partition 
Avas  the  Outer  High  Church ;  between  the  two  partitions  was  an 
empty  space  curiously  mis-named  '  the  Choir.'  In  the  Outer  and 
Inner  High  Churches  hideous  box  pews  encumbered  the  floor, 
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heavy  galleries  threatened  to  bring  down  the  columns  they  clung 
to,  and  iron  stoves,  with  long  iron  pipes,  vainly  fought  with  the 
damp  and  chill.  The  so-called  '  Choir  '  was  the  most  dilapidated 
part  of  the  Cathedral.  It  was  a  sort  of  stone  tank,  dimly  lighted 
at  either  end  by  what  was  still  glazed  of  the  windows,  the 
Triforium  pillars  were  broken,  and  the  Triforium  arches  falling 
down,  and  the  damp  and  chill  were  untempered  by  stove  or  stove 
pipe. 

It  was  this  space  that  was  made  over  to  the  Sacred  Musical 
Society — not  with  the  goodwill  of  the  Barony  heritors.  When 
these  worthies  could  no  longer  keep  the  Barony  folk  buried  in 
the  Crypt,  they  applied  to  the  Town  Council  for  leave  to  re-inter 
them  in  the  tank.  The  Town  Council  refused,  and  the  heritors 
revenged  themselves  on  the  town  by  building  that  dreadful 
Barony  Church  whose  days  are  mercifully  numbered.  The 
Sacred  Music  Society's  new  quarters  must  have  needed  a  good 
house-heating.  Since  Archbishop  Beaton's  priests  served  their 
last  mass  there,  the  place  had  only  been  used  once,  at  the  General 
Assembly  of  1638.^^ 

The  society  had  leave  at  first  for  their  practisings  only;  their 
organ  was  left  behind  in  the  Trades'  Hall.  But  in  1803,  by 
further  leave  of  the  Town  Council,  the  organ  was  brought  up  to 
the  Cathedral,  built  on  the  rood  screen,  and  canopied  by  a  Gothic 
arch  designed  by  David  Hamilton. ^^  The  society  soon  after  fell 
sick — who  could  stand  the  tank  ?— its  voice  became  inaudible,  and 
in  1809  it  passed  quietly  away.  The  organ  had  already  been 
bought  by  a  syndicate  of  sitters  in  St.  Andrew's  Parish  Church.^^ 

**  Burgh  Records,  i.  392. 

^^  Wade's  Glasgow,  p.  36.     Chapman's  Picture  of  Glasgow,  p.  83. 
^^  Denholm's  Glasgow,  p.  350.     Cleland's  Annals,  i.  59.     Glasgow  Delineated, 
p.  67.     Glasghu  Fades,  p.  563. 
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The  date  of  the  purchase  does  not  appear,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  not  after  1806  when  Dr.  Ritchie  applied  to  the  Town 
Council  for  leave  to  clear  a  space  for  an  organ.  After  1807,  when 
their  hopes  were  finally  dashed,  the  St.  Andrew's  people  could  have 
had  no  interest  in  keeping  their  organ.  But  organ  buyers  were 
scarce,  and  the  organ  sat  on  on  the  rood  screen  till  November  28, 
1812,  when  the  managers  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel  of  St.  Andrew's 
bought  it  through  John  More,  the  well-known  cashier  of  the 
Royal  Bank.  The  price  was  200  guineas  net  cash,  buyers  to  take 
delivery  in  store  at  the  Cathedral,  and  to  make  all  good  there  at 
the  sight  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Magistrates.  The  buyers 
had  more  trouble  than  they  had  thought  for.  1812  was  the 
Moscow  winter,  and  part  of  the  organ  on  its  way  down  from  the 
Cathedral  was  storm-staid  at  the  Bel  of  the  Brae.^^  This  is  the 
organ  which  with  many  additions  is  still  at  St.  Andrew's.^^ 

St.  Andrew's,  though  our  earliest  whistling  Kirk,  is  not  our 
earliest  Episcopal  place  of  worship.  It  was  the  '  English 
Chappie,'  accurately  so-called;  its  people  were  English 
Episcopalians,  '  of  the  Episcopal  communion  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  protected  and  allowed  '  by  the  Act 
10  Anne,  c.  7  ;  and  before  1750  they  had  got  their  English  services 

21  Letter  in  Herald,  Jan.  27,  1866. 

^2  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  in  his  account  of  St.  Andrew's  records  with  evident 
satisfaction  an  early  visit  of  an  English  Bishop: — On  Sunday  last  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Littleton,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  preached  in  the  morning  to  a  crowded  audience  in 
the  licensed  Episcopal  Chapel  here,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  went  with  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Wentworth  and  his  son,  and  attended  divine  service  in  the  High  Church 
\i.e.  the  Cathedral]. — Glasgow  Journal,  23rd  August,  1764,  quoted  in  Glasghu 
Fades,  p.  565.  The  Scotch  anti-prelatic  sentiment  has  yielded  to  time — it  takes 
time  for  boot  and  thumbscrew  sores  to  heal.  I  should  like  to  feel  sure  that  the 
kindly  growth  is  not  all  on  this  side  the  Border,  and  that  Queen  Victoria's 
Bishop's  are  as  ready  as  were  King  George's  to  pay  a  State  visit  to  a  Presbyterian 
Church. 
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chiefly  from  the  '  Regiment  Ministers '  of  EngHsh  regiments 
lying  in  Glasgow.  All  the  while  there  were  other  Episcopalians 
here  whom  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with.  In  1703  the  few 
Episcopal  non-jurors,  ship-wrecked  survivors  of  the  Revolution 
storms,  gathered  themselves  into  the  congregation  which  flour- 
ishes now  as  St.  Mary's.  They  have  successively  met  ^3  in 
Corbet's  Land  off  High  Street,  in  the  Candleriggs,  in  the  Stock- 
well,  in  Anderson's  College  in  George  Street,  in  St.  Mary's 
Renfield  Street,  and  in  St.  Mary's  Great  Western  Road.  As 
far  back  as  17 12  they  had  bought  themselves  a  house  (it  cost  them 
2000  merks  plus  5  guineas),  and  as  far  back  as  1728  they  had 
fitted  themselves  up  a  meeting-house  there,  but  they  never  had  a 
regular  built  church  till  they  arrived  well  on  in  this  century  in 
Renfield  Street,  and  never  an  organ  till  they  arrived  a  few  years 
earlier  in  Anderson's  College. 2* 

Another  organ  that  was  once  played  in  the  Cathedral — only 
once,  like  Dr.  Ritchie's — has  been  confounded  by  that  incorrig- 
ible Peter  Mackenzie  (Reminiscences,  ii.  592)  with  the  Watt 
organ.  There  was  for  once  some  excuse  for  Peter;  for,  curiously 
enough,  this  other  organ  was  the  amateur  work  of  another  Watt. 

In  1835  John  Orme,  precentor  to  the  Inner  High  Church,  by 
leave  of  his  minister.  Principal  Macfarlan,  gave  his  annual 
concert  in  the  Cathedral,  and  had  an  organ  at  it.  Between  the 
unusual  attractions  of  the  locus  and  of  the  organ  the  concert  was 
a  great  success.  It  was  held  in  the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral  (then, 
as  now,  occupied  as  the  Inner  High  Church).  The  organ  was 
set  up  on  a  platform  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  was  there  and 
away  between  Sunday  and  Sunday.  It  had  been  made  with  his 
own   hands  by  a   musical   enthusiast — John   Watt,    painter,   407 

^^  Cleland's  Emimeration,  p.  72. 
2*  Glasghu  Fades,  217-222,  11 32. 
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Argyll  Street.  It  was  a  fine  instrument  of  12  stops,  four  in  the 
swell,  and  it  had  occupied  Mr.  Watt's  leisure  for  several  years. 
A  little  before  Orme's  concert  Mr.  Watt  had  sold  his  organ  to 
Mr.  Campbell,  distiller,  Bishop  Street.  But  it  had  not  been 
delivered,  and  by  Mr.  Campbell's  leave  it  was  lent  for  Orme's 
concert,  and  thence  forwarded  to  Mr.  Campbell,  now  moved  to 
Greenock.  Mr.  Watt,  who  was  born  before  the  St.  Andrew's 
organ  case,  still  survives,  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and 
has  more  to  tell  than  anyone  living  of  our  old  musical  history. 


[The  author's  copy  of  this  paper  is  annotated  by  him  with  the  following  addi- 
tional notes  and  references  :  see  Diurnal  of  Remarkable  Occurrents  (Maitland 
Club  publication.  Edinburgh,  1833),  p.  104.  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1843),  ii.  347  (Organ  at  Holyrood  :  used  at  James  VI.'s 
baptism).  The  old  name  for  an  organ  is  a  'pair  of  organs'  (James  YidiVt's  Journal, 
Ed.  1832,  pp.  24,  27,  42).  In  the  Episcopal  Chapel  at  Aberdeen  (St.  Paul's),  Burt 
(i.  212)  found  'an  organ,  the  only  one  I  know  of,  and  the  service  is  chaunted  as 
in  our  Cathedrals.'  Objection  was  successfully  taken  to  a  painted  window  in 
St.  Y.noc\i^s  {C\G\a.nA's  Enumeration,^.  71).  See  also  the  following  passage  from 
Gait's  The  Entail,  chap.  IV.  :  '  Wasna  Mr.  Kilfuddy,  wha  preached  for  Mr. 
Anderson  last  Sabbath,  most  sweet  and  delectable  on  the  vanities  of  this  life,  in 
his  forenoon  lecture  ?  and  didna  ye  think,  when  he  spoke  o'  that  seventh  wonder 
o'  the  world,  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  enlarged  wi'  sic  pith  and  marrow  on  the 
idolaters  in  Ephesus,  that  he  was  looking  ouer  his  shouther  at  Lowrie  Dinwiddie, 
and  Provost  Aiton,  who  are  no  wrang't  in  being  wyted  wi'  the  sin  o'  this  inordinate 
superstructure  (the  new  kirk  on  the  Green  Knowe  .  .  .  after  the  fashion  o'  some 
prelatic  Babel  in  Lon'on,  and  christened  by  the  papistical  name  o'  St.  Andrew)  ? 
Mr.  Walkinshaw,  I'm  nae  prophet,  as  ye  weel  ken  ;  but  I  can  see  that  the  day's 
no  far  afif,  when  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  Glasgow  will  be  seen  chambering  and 
wantoning  to  the  sound  o'  the  kist  fu'  o'  whistles,  wi'  the  seven-headed  beast 
routing  its  choruses  at  every  ouercome  o'  the  spring.'] 


[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  oi  2ycd  March,  1889.] 


The   Board  of  Green  Cloth* 

The  Board  of  Green  Cloth  was  one  of  the  many  social  clubs  that 
flourished  through  last  century,  and  into  this  till  the  Middle  Ages 
closed  with  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  These  clubs  were  a  marked 
feature  of  Glasgow  life.  Mainly  through  them  Glasgow  men — 
leaving  their  womankind  to  look  after  themselves — cultivated  the 
socials.  They  were  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  each 
represented  some  interest  or  performed  some  function  for  which 
the  club  was  supposed  to  exist.  But  they  had  a  strong  family 
likeness.  They  all  met  of  an  evening,  and  mostly  in  Trongate  or 
Gallowgate  taverns  about  as  lightsome  and  airy  as  the  scene  of 
Councillor  Pleydell's  revels^  or  as  the  forecastle  of  a  cargo 
tramp;  they  all  did  a  little  eating,  a  little,  or  may  be  not  a  little, 
drinking,  and  a  great  deal  of  small  talk;  in  all  of  them  it  was 
essential  that  the  members  should  be  intimate,  and  for  the  time 
at  least  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality .^  An  outsider  admitted 
into  such  societies  must  have  been  rather  confused  by  the 
constant  jokes  and  allusions  and  nicknames  all  strange  to  him, 

[*  Being  a  review  of  the  author's  friend  and  fellow-worker  Colin  Dunlop  Donald's 
Minute  Book  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth:  1809- 1820.  With  notices  of  the 
members.     Privately  printed.     Glasgow  :  James  MacLehose  &  Sons.     1891.] 

^  Said  to  have  been  Clorihugh's  (afterwards  Macewen's)  famous  '  Star  and 
Garter'  in  Writer's  Court;  but  Daunie  Douglas'  Tavern  in  the  Anchor  Close 
disputes  the  honour.     See  Chambers's  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  ii.  283. 

2  The  '  Hodge  Podge '  began  as  a  gathering  of  men  of  social  talent,  who,  what- 
ever their  inequalities  of  rank,  were  for  the  nonce  to  be  equals  and  familiars. 
Hence  the  name.  This  principle  has  been  often  started,  but  has  seldom  succeeded. 
The  '  Hodge  Podge '  very  soon  became  the  most  exclusive  of  all  our  clubs. 
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but  the  familiars  must  have  found  their  club  evenings,  if  taken  in 
moderation,  pleasant  refreshers  from  the  cares  of  the  day.  The 
system  spread,  and  the  clubs  were  so  numerous  that  Dr.  Strang 
wrote  a  book  of  599  pages  all  about  them,  in  which  yet  the  half  is 
not  told.  One  or  two  of  them  live  on  in  a  metempsychotic  state, 
the  body  there  but  the  old  life  gone  out  of  it.  The  others  are 
dead,  the  Gegg  and  the  Greg,  the  Face  and  the  Coul,  the  Crow 
and  the  Pig,  the  Tinkers  and  the  Banditti,  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth,  and  the  rest  of  them — all  dead  and  buried.  Not  only 
distances  and  late  hours  have  killed  them  and  the  competition  of 
the  evening  papers;  in  spite  of  these,  literary  societies,  and 
scientific,  and  artistic,  and  musical,  and  antiquarian  societies 
flourish  under  the  gaslight;  but  the  old  social  clubs  were  the 
outcome  of  social  conditions  that  have  passed  away.  With  little 
chance  to  check  their  own  views  by  wider  standards,  men  made 
much  in  those  days  of  small  differences,  social,  political,  and 
ecclesiastical ;  cleavages  in  all  directions,  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular, split  up  society  into  sets  and  cliques;  and  the  set  or 
clique  ran  as  naturally  into  the  club  as  the  clan  into  the  battalion. 
The  Board  of  Green  Cloth  ^  was  a  very  select  specimen  of  its 
class.  It  met,  not  in  a  dingy  tavern,  but  in  Mrs.  Jardin's  famous 
hostelry,  the  Buckshead  Inn ;  it  was  a  whist  club,  and  only 
gentles  played  whist  ^;  its  members  were  limited  to  18,  and  one 

^  The  Board  of  Green  Cloth  got  its  name  from  the  green  baize  covers  of  its 
whist  tables.  It  had  no  connection  with  Fielding's  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  the 
Court  at  which  Attorney  Murphy  threatened  to  get  a  warrant  backed  against  the 
unfortunate  Captain  Booth. 

*  Cards  were  a  resource  of  the  upper  ten.     Says  Burns  : 
'  My  curse  upon  your  whunstane  hearts, 

Ye  Enbrugh  gentry! 
The  tythe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  cartes 
Wad  stowed  his  pantry." 


Again ; 


'  Or  lee-lang  nichts  wi'  crabbit  looks 
Pore  o'er  the  devil's  pictured  beuks,' 
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blackball  excluded;  there  was  a  sprinkling  among  them  of  country 
gentlemen  still  resorting  to  Glasgow  as  their  county  town,  and  of 
men  of  family  brought  here  by  some  comfortable  Government 
appointment;  the  rest,  though  bona-fide  citizens,  were  members 
of  the  small  burgher  aristocracy,  some  born  in  the  purple,  some 
who  had  worked  their  way  into  it;  a  citizen  of  another  set,  how- 
ever well-bred  or  well-read,  however  well-to-do  or  well-considered, 
was  not  hof-fdhig,  and  might  as  well  have  stood  for  White's  or 
Boodle's  as  for  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth.^ 

The  Editor  in  his  excellent  Preface  points  out  how  the 
members  of  the  club  (he  might  have  said  of  the  set  from  which 
the  club  was  recruited)  were  nearly  all  related  to  each  other,  often 
two  or  three  deep.  How  could  they  help  it?  A  small  and  ex- 
clusive set  in  a  small  and  isolated  town  were  bound  to  marry  among 
themselves.  The  wonder  is  that,  though  they  bred  in  like 
Spanish  Hidalgoes,  they  were  none  the  worse  for  it.  They  were 
a  strenuous  race,  mind  and  body,  with  hearty  spirits  and  hearty 
appetites,  strong  opinions  and  vigorous  vocabulary,  and  mostly 
of  lusty  mien  and  stalwart  build. 

The  Editor  further  points  out  how  many  of  the  Glasgow 
m.embers,  hona-fide  men  of  business,  were  connected  with  the 
landed  class  either  as  owners  of  new  land  or  as  cadets  of  old 

^  In  his  notices  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  the 
Editor,  among  various  characteristic  stories  of  these  old  Trojans,  gives  us  one 
which  brings  out  how  deep  were  the  old  social  divisions.  A  prominent  member  of 
the  Board  was  Henry  Monteith.  Old  citizens  remember  him  as  the  head  of  one  of 
our  leading  firms,  Lord  Provost,  M.P.,  and  owner  of  a  fine  estate — altogether  a 
gros  bonnet  of  large  diameter.  But  as  the  son  of  an  Anderston  manufacturer, 
Henry  Monteith  had  not  originally  been  fit  company  for  our  F.F.'s,  and  having 
presumed  to  go  to  an  assembly,  his  appearance  there  was  resented,  and  next  day 
a  notice  was  put  up  on  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  Tontine  News  Room  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  young  gentleman  who  attended  the  assembly  last  night  went  to  another, 
he  would  go  out  quicker  than  he  came  in.     (P.  ii6.) 

E 
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landed  families.  To  find  such  men  owning  land  is  only  natural. 
Till  of  late  years,  when  land-owning  has  ceased  to  be  either 
profitable  or  amusing,  yird-hunger  gnawed  the  well-to-do  Scots- 
man ;  but  the  large  proportion  of  these  men  of  business  that  were 
men  of  family  is  a  little  curious.  The  truth  is  the  landed  class 
had  been  favourably  handicapped  in  the  mercantile  race  of  last 
century.  The  Union  had  found  Scotland  brought  low  through 
immemorial  disorders;  the  land  desolate,  the  towns  ruinous,  the 
harbours  silted  up,  trade  and  commerce  decayed;  worst  of  all, 
long,  chronic,  hopeless  poverty  had  crushed  the  spirit  out  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  left  them  as  little  apt  for  novel  effort  as 
are  to-day  the  crofters  of  the  Lochs  of  Lewis  or  of  West  Donegal. 
The  landed  class  was  poor  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  at  least 
the  heart  had  not  been  starved  out  of  them,  and  they  were  ready, 
foreign  fighting  failing  them,  to  enter  for  the  splendid  prizes  that 
the  Union  had  placed  within  their  reach.  Occasionally  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Laird  of  Colgrain,  whose  son  and  grandson  were 
members  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth)  the  laird  himself  became  a 
merchant,  his  estate  perhaps  being  a  convenient  source  of  capital. 
More  frequently  younger  sons,  whose  swords  would  once  have 
made  them  openings  in  foreign  service,  in  these  happier  times 
wielded  their  quills  at  the  '  lattern,'  or  pushed  their  fortunes  in 
Virginia  or  Jamaica,  the  Canada  and  Australia  of  the  day.  In 
the  Editor's  words,  '  the  men  who,  had  they  lived  earlier,  would 
have  fought  at  Verneuil,  in  the  Low  Countries,  or  at  Lutzen, 
dashed  into  trade  with  the  same  courage  as  they  would  have 
shown  in  battle.'  ^ 

"The  Reports  of  Tucker,  Cromwell's  Commissioner  in  1656,  and  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  in  1692  show  in  every  page  into  what  abject  poverty  Scotland  had 
sunk.  In  1692  Glasgow,  whose  population  had  then  gone  down  to  12,000,  had 
near  '  fyve  hundreth  houses  standing  waste.'    Tucker  specially  notices  the  Scots 
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No  such  proportion  of  men  of  landed  descent  could  be  found 
here  now-a-days  in  any  set.  The  influx  of  that  class  came  to  an 
end  before  the  end  of  last  century;  by  that  time  they  had  other 
openings  all  to  themselves.  Thanks  to  her  mercantile  wealth, 
Great  Britain  was  now  keeping  on  foot  vast  naval  and  military 
and  civil  services,  whose  officering  was  practically  a  monopoly  of 
the  landed  class;  and  thanks  to  the  system  by  which  freeholders 
returned  the  majority  of  our  M.P.'s,^  the  landed  class  on  this  side 

as  'generally  affected  with  slothe  and  a  lazy  vagrancy  of  attanding  and  following 
theyr  heards  up  and  downe  in  theyre  pastorage  rather  than  any  dextrous  improve- 
ment of  theyr  time.'  In  the  same  spirit  Wodrow  writes  :  'It  is  plain  that  we  are 
overstocked  with  people,  considering  their  idlness.'  Indeed,  'Gentlemen's  second 
sones  would  have  a  great  releife  were  they  once  come  in  use  to  take  up  Plantations 
in  America,  especially  in  a  time  of  peace,  when  they  have  not  the  army  to  go 
to.'  The  good  old  minister's  advice  was  taken.  As  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre  tells 
us,  many  second  sons  who  in  the  seventeenth  century  would  have  gone  a-soldiering 
in  foreign  parts,  in  the  eighteenth  made  their  way  to  North  America  or  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  or  came  to  Glasgow  to  push  their  fortunes  here  in  trade  and 
manufactures.  Hence  the  number  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth  set  who  had  the 
jus  imagifium. — Miscellany  of  the  Scottish  Burgh  Record  Society^  pp.  i6,  22,  28,  30, 
72-4,  93-4,  100.  Wodrow's  Analecta,  ii.  317;  iii.  161.  Ochtertyre's  Scotland  and 
Scotsmen  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  ii.  64.  See  also,  re  general  'slothe,'  Old 
Statistical  Account,  i.  153  ;  iii.  185.  New  do.,  viii.  89.  Old  Cardross,  J2,,  74.  For 
a  curious  list  of  Edinburgh  shopkeepers  who  were  of  good  landed  family  see 
Robert  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Merchants  and  Merchandise  in  Old  Times. 

'  The  Act  of  Union  gave  to  the  counties  thirty  out  of  the  forty-five  Scotch 
M.P.'s,  and  retained  the  existing  system,  which  restricted  the  county  vote  to  free- 
holders, i.e.  to  the  lairds.  In  1788,  2662  freeholders  returned  the  30  county 
members.  This  averaged  88  votes  per  county,  but  Bute,  Clackmannan,  and 
Cromarty  had  respectively  12,  16,  and  18  ;  and  Ayr,  the  largest  constituency,  had 
only  205.  These  were  the  numbers  on  the  roll ;  the  possible  vote  was,  of  course, 
always  much  smaller.  Every  voter  on  the  roll  was  down  on  the  private  party  lists, 
with  particulars  of  his  opinions,  his  advisers,  his  means,  his  debts,  his  ambitions, 
or  necessities,  for  self  or  family — in  short,  with  every  detail  that  could  help  the 
party  managers  to  get  at  him  :  Dundas  could  have  given  points  to  Tammany. 
Under  his  system,  which  lasted  off  and  on  till  the  Reform  Bill,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
we  were  not  much  troubled  here  with  competitors  from  the  landed  class  ;  the  lairds 
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the  Border  were  specially  favoured.  Scotch  lairds  had  no  need  in 
the  Dundas  days  to  send  their  sons  to  fight  their  way  in  trade. 

Both  the  time-table  and  the  tariff  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth 
are  worth  noting.  The  club,  which  was  actif  only  in  winter,  met 
at  or  soon  after  five  o'clock.  As  business  hours  in  these  days 
were  from  eight  to  eight, ^  with  a  break  for  breakfast  from  nine  to 
ten,  and  for  dinner  from  four  to  six,^  business  members  must  have 

could  do  better  with  their  boys.  See  Vtew  of  the  Political  State  of  Scotland  in  the 
Last  Century.  (Edinburgh  :  1877.)  This  is  the  confidential  report  on  each  of  the 
2662  freeholders  of  1788  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  poor  Whig  managers,  Com- 
missioner Adam  and  Harry  Erskine,  and  very  curious  reading  it  is.  But  what 
would  one  give  for  a  sight  of  Harry  Dundas's  own  interleaved  copy  of  the  Tory 
report  ? 

^  Except  for  the  youngest  apprentice,  who  came  at  seven  to  sweep  out.  For 
our  office  hours  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  see  Life  of  Provost  Robert 
Grahame  of  Whitehill,  Lives  of  the  Lord  Provosts  of  Glasgow,  p.  15. 

®  Within  living  memory,  the  evening  was  the  time  for  writing  business  letters, 
and  leading  merchants  might  be  found  in  the  Exchange  at  9  or  10  p.m.,  having 
looked  in  on  their  way  from  their  offices.  The  evening  hours  were  only  dropped 
in  the  '40's.  Dinner  has  been  a  very  movable  feast.  It  was  once,  as  its  name 
implies,  at  'twal  'oors.'  In  1713  old  Lady  Braco  breakfasted  at  seven,  and  dined 
at  noon.  But  urban  luxury  had  already  postponed  the  meal  till  '  ane  o'cl.  preceesly.' 
This  was  the  hour  that  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  (17 15)  'aye  dined  at,  like  his  father  the 
Deacon  ;  they  pat  it  afif  for  naething  nor  for  naebody.'  In  1745,  a  few  years  later, 
the  fashionable  hour  was  two  o'clock,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle  names  this  as  still 
the  hour  when  he  stayed  at  Mount  Stuart  in  1766.  But  Lord  Kames,  succeeding 
in  that  year  to  Blair-Drummond,  kept  the  Perthshire  lairds  waiting  till  three 
o'clock  for  his  dinners  and  his  magnums.  In  Lord  Cockburn's  younger  days,  say 
at  the  end  of  last  century,  three  o'clock  was  still  the  company  hour,  but  two  was 
quite  common  if  there  was  no  company,  and  on  Sundays  '  between  sermons,'  i.e. 
from  one  to  two.  '  The  hour  in  time,  but  not  without  groans  and  predictions,  be- 
came four,  at  which  it  stuck  for  several  years.'  Provost  Grahame  for  long  dined 
at  4  o'clock,  mostly  in  his  office  in  Virginia  Street,  and  4  o'clock  was  David 
Spreull's  hour  in  1802.     Five  was  the  hour  of  Provost  Shortridge's  famous  banquet, 

and  of  the  grand  dinner  which  Dr.  Peter  MoiTis  ate  at  Mr.  P 's.     The  change 

to  five  had  been  'thought  positively  revolutionary,'  but  about  1820,  Cockbum  tells 
us,  it  had  come  to  be  the  polite  hour,  and  (writing  in  1856) '  half-an-hour  later  is 
not  unusual.'     And  now  (1891)  the  hour  is  7,  7.30,  or  even  8. — Lives  of  the  Lord 
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rushed  home  at  four,  bolted  their  dinner,  and  '  plunked  '  their 
evening  work.  Once  assembled,  for  five  long  hours  they  played 
long  whist;  at  10.15  they  supped  under  a  rattling  fire  of  *  betts  '; 
at  12  they  called  for  the  bill.  The  expenses  contrast  pleasantly 
with  our  fin-de-siecle  scale.  There  was  no  entry  money  nor  sub- 
scription ;  the  fines  and  the  betts  (which  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  club)  not  only  paid  all  expenses,  but  kept  the  punch-bowl 
going  like  the  widow's  cruse.  All  a  member  had  to  pay  was 
IS.  6d.  for  the  solids  of  the  supper,  so  that  if  he  did  not  break  the 
rules  and  did  not  '  bett  '  he  was  taxed  as  lightly  as  an  artisan  of 
our  days  who  does  not  smoke  and  does  not  drink.  We  are  not 
told  what  the  supper  consisted  of,  but  we  hear  of  fish  (p.  30),  and 
of  toasted  cheese  (p.  41).     Probably  the  menu  was  something  like 

Johnnie  Dowie's — 

'  Deed,  gif  ye  please, 
Ye  can  get  a  bit  toasted  cheese, 
A  crum'  of  tripe,  ham,  dish  o'  pease, 

(The  season  fitten). 
An  egg,  or,  caller  frae  the  seas, 
A  fluck  or  whitten.'io 

Of    the    betts    that    enlivened    the  supper,    some    are    coarse 

Provosts,  p.  15.  Rob  Roy  (Edinburgh,  1829),  ii.  103.  Waverley,  ii.  55.  Ochtertyre, 
i.  211;  ii.  67.  (Zz.x\y\€'i  Autobiography,  ^g).  i,'j\.  Coc\ih\irx\'s  Memoria/s  0/ His  Time, 
pp.  33,  34.  Cyril  Thornton  (Edinburgh,  1848),  pp.  28,  45.  Peter's  Letters,  iii.  171. 
^*  See  Johnie  Dowie's  Ale  (by  Hunter  of  Blackness),  quoted  in  Chambers's 
Minor  Antiquities  of  Edi7tbiirgh,  p.  109.  Johnny  Dowie's  Tavern,  the  well-known 
Edinburgh  resort  of  Burns,  was  in  Liberton's  Wynd :  the  '  ale '  was  Younger's. 
Poor  Ferguson  (see  his  Caller  Oysters')  had  a  simpler  bill  of  fare  : 
'  To  Luckie  Middlemist's  loup  in, 

An'  sit  fu'  snug, 
O'er  oysters  and  a  dram  o'  gin, 

Or  haddock  lug.' 
Dawnie  Douglas  supplied  the  patrons  of  the  Anchor  Close  Tavern  with  a  supper  of 
tripe,  mince  collops,  rizzard  baddies,  and  backies  for  the  sum  of  6d. — Chambers's 
Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  ii.  286-288.     An  elaborate  supper  bill  of  the  year  1697  is 
given  in  Chambers's  Domestic  Amials  of  Scotland,  iii.  183. 
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enough.  Others  are  as  harmless  as  prandial  betts  are  wont  to 
be — about  the  fish,  about  the  toasted  cheese,  about  a  quarter  of 
lamb,  about  James  Dennistoun  and  Henry  Monteith's  relative 
powers  of  routing  as  a  cow.  Others  are  on  no  such  trivialities. 
Why  did  Lord  Gambler  not  sweep  the  Channel  of  the  French  ? 
To  what  point  has  General  Graham  gone  to  fight  the  French  ? 
How  long  will  Cadiz  hold  out  against  the  French  ?  Will  Dantzig 
by  New-Year's  Day  be  in  the  hands  of  the  French?  '  The  war  ' 
was  never  long  out  of  the  thoughts  of  that  generation.  No 
wonder.  They  played  for  high  stakes.  Any  night  the  beacons 
might  flash  the  word  from  Dover  that  the  French  Armada  had 
sailed;  any  day  the  mail  might  gallop  up  the  Gallowgate  with 
news  of  a  Trafalgar  or  a  Waterloo. 

The  '  betts '  were  mostly  made  in  rum,  the  unit  of  the 
currency  being  a  bottle,  reckoned  in  sterling  as  8s.,  and  at  once 
melted  down  into  punch.  Money  was  hardly  ever  staked  till 
William  Stirling  of  Dalwhern  appeared  on  the  scene.  With 
characteristic  impetuosity  Stirling  lost  a  bottle  of  rum  the  night 
he  joined;  then  in  quick  succession  he  '  beat '  more  rum,  then  five 
guineas  to  one,  then  a  bottle  of  rum  and  lo  guineas,  finally  a 
bottle  of  rum  and  20  guineas,  the  biggest  bett  in  the 
book.  Stirling  was  neither  a  millionaire  nor  a  gambler,  but  he 
was  a  Whig  in  a  nest  of  Tories,  and  a  Whig  should  not  be 
twittable  if  he  could  help  it  with  want  of  spirit. 

In  addition  to  the  minutes  and  copious  foot-notes  thereon,  the 
Editor  gives  us  100  pages  of  personal  notices  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Green  Cloth.  He  has  succeeded  in  identifying 
every  member,  ordinary  or  honorary,  and  he  has  given  us  copious 
genealogical  particulars  of  each  one.  Most  of  his  readers  will 
turn  over  these  pages  with  indifference.  Only  those,  a  little 
band,    w-ho   have   themselves   spent   the    midnight   oil   over   like 
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researches,  will  understand  the  labour  these  pages  imply,  and  will 
appreciate  the  result.  We  have  fallen  on  evil  times.  Not  a 
man's  life,  or  means,  or  qualities,  but  the  man  himself,  the  man 
unconditioned,  forms  the  high  theme  of  the  genealogist,  and  once 
everyone  was  a  genealogist.  Now-a-days,  nobody  cares  whether 
anybody  is  somebody  or  not,  and  genealogy,  like  line-engraving 
and  other  fine  arts,  is  dying  out.  A  few  here  still  follow  the 
lofty  but  laborious  study.  I  have  heard  the  gifted  beings  being 
put  down  at  a  dozen.  I  doubt  if  there  are  half  a  dozen;  but 
so  long  as  there  are  two,  there  are  enough  for  a  Mutual  Admira- 
tion Society,  and  so  long  as  one  survives,  the  Editor  of  the  book 
of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth  can  count  on  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude. 

The  records  of  the  club  fortunately  preserve  some  particulars 
of  the  annual  dinner  for  1810.  At  this  dinner  23  were  present — 
the  whole  18  members  and  five  guests,  of  whom  was  the  champion 
toper,  Hamilton  of  Holmhead.  These  23  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
dinner  on  Saturday,  17th  May,  and  did  not  get  up  till  they  had 
drunk  43  bottles  of  wine,  besides  spirituous  sundries.  Even 
Holmhead  pronounced  the  performance  creditable.  '  Jardin's 
Bill  '  details  the  drink.  Champagne,  8  B.  at  18.  6d.;  claret,  13  at 
los.  6d.;  port,  8;  sherry,  6;  Madeira,  8,  at  an  average  of  7s.  3d.; 
punch  and  other  spirituous  liquors  (about  half  a  pint  a  head),  39s. ; 
porter,  ale,  spruce,  soda,  etc.,  29s.  3d.^^ 

'^  Some  of  the  extras  in  Jardin's  bill  are  curious.  Tea  and  coffee  are  charged 
for,  and  at  is.  6d.  a  head.  Snuff"  is  charged  is.  8d.  Breakages,  ys.  3d. — moderate 
enough  to  the  intolerable  deal  of  sack.  Cards,  los. — evidently  two  packs  at  5s. 
(The  club's  price;  see  rule  13.)  Did  anyone  use  them?  And  who  did  the 
'  Eating,  ids.'  ?  Every  Highland  tourist  understands  '  Tea  and  eating,'  but  '  Dinner 
and  eating' !  Ah,  me,  what  a  capacity  they  had,  these  men  of  1810  !  Unless,  to 
be  sure,  they  made  voluntary  or  involuntary  room  for  the  '  eating '  by  the  Deinde 
emeticum  of  old  Rome.     Ice,  5s. — a  rare  luxury  in  18 10.     Cockburn  (^Memorials  of 
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'  Jardin's  Bill  '  unluckily  tells  us  nothing  of  the  eatables, 
except  that  they  cost  7s.  6d.  a  head ;  and  Dick  Dennistoun's  famous 
collection  of  menus  has  been  searched  in  vain.  But  by  a  study 
of  contemporary  records,  helped  out  by  tradition,  the  banquet  has 
been  approximately  reproduced  ^^  : — 

Dinner  for  23.     17th  May,  1810. 

Bill  of  Fare. 

I.  Soup — Hodge-podge,  cockie-leekie. 

'  Sir,'  said  one  who  had  thought  much  on  the  subject,  '  the 
best  of  all  soups  is  your  hodge-podge,  and  the  next  best  is  your 

//t's  Time,  1856,  p.  35)  says  in  his  younger  days  '  ice,  either  for  cooking  or  eating, 
was  utterly  unknown  except  in  a  few  houses  of  the  highest  class.'  Glasgow  was 
better  off,  thanks  to  the  multiform  energies  of  William  Harley.  Across  the  little 
valley  of  the  St.  Enoch's  Burn  Harley  had  carried  Bath  Street  on  a  brick  viaduct. 
Valley  and  viaduct  are  both  now  built  out  of  sight,  but  in  the  street  opposite  the 
Technical  College  (late  Mechanics'  Institute)  three  manholes  are  still  to  be  seen 
which  lead  into  a  great  empty  ice-house  formed  by  Harley  to  utilise  the  brick 
arches  of  the  viaduct.  It  was  there,  no  doubt,  that  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth  got 
their  ice,  though  Glasgow  was  occasionally  beholden  to  the  ice-house  at  Fossil. 
Later  on,  one  of  their  own  number  could  have  supplied  the  Board.  A  year  or  two 
ago  the  workmen  in  taking  down  the  house  152  St.  Vincent  Street,  for  the  Com- 
mercial Bank,  came  on  a  structure  that  they  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of ; 
it  was  of  solid  masonry,  and  shaped  like  a  bottle-neck  dungeon.  It  was  a  private 
ice-house.  The  house  had  been  built  by  William  Monteith,  brother  to  Henrj', 
whose  admission  to  the  Board  on  21st  March,  1820,  is  the  last  entry  in  the  minutes. 
William  liked  his  punch,  and  liked  it  cool,  and  he  provided  himself  with  the  only 
private  ice-house  in  the  town.  Of  course,  all  ice  was  then  tough  ice  ;  clear  ice  was 
unknown  here  till  1845,  when  the  late  G.  W.  Muir  appeared  in  these  parts  as  a 
vendor  of  American  lake  ice,  '  Concentrated  W'en'am,'  as  it  was  called.  Norwegian 
ice  and  artificial  ice  are  later  products.  The  '  Spruce,'  i.e.  spruce  beer,  is  a  curious 
item  for  a  grand  dinner  anno  18 10.  Perhaps  some  of  the  party,  as  the  liquor 
began  to  pall  a  bit,  interjected  the  resinous  compound  for  the  sake  of  a  'satisfactory 
grip  o'  the  moo.' 

^^  See   Cyril   T/ior?7tojt   for   Provost   Shortridge's  famous  dinner,  and  Peter's 

Letters  (iii.  172)  for  the  dinner  at  Mr.  P 's.     It  was  Dr.  Morris's  good  fortune 

(Peter's  Letters,  iii.  344)  to  dine  at  a  manse  on  a  Preaching  Monday  on  hotch- 
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cockie-leekie.'  It  is  not  known  who  invented  the  premier  soup, 
ignotus  periit.  But  undoubtedly  hodge-podge,  like  the  separate 
condenser  and  the  spinning-jenny,  was  the  invention  of  that  18th 
century  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry;  we  had  hodge-podge 
then,  and  till  then  we  had  not  the  materials  for  it.  Cockie-leekie, 
on  the  other  hand,   is  a  pre-historic  possession  of  the  Scottish 

potch,  fresh  herrings,  sheeps' -heads,  prime  old  mutton,  gooseberry  pyes  with  rich 
cream.  Walker,  in  his  Original  (p.  274),  speaks  of  an  ideal  Christmas  dinner  of 
crimped  cod,  woodcocks,  and  plum  pudding  ;  this  Preaching  Monday  dinner  runs 
it  hard.  Our  ball-suppers  were  substantial :  The  Doctor  (iii.  234)  names  hot  veal 
cutlets,  huge  pyes,  potatoes,  boiled  cabbage,  among  the  vivers,  and  porter  among 
the  potables,  served  out  to  the  ethereal  beings.  The  current  number(December,  1891) 
of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  gives  us  an  Eskimo  menu,  tempting  if  not  too 
elaborate  : — Dried  herrings,  roast  plovers,  whale's  tail,  dried  salmon,  dried  reindeer, 
dried  seal,  boiled  seal,  decayed  seal,  berries  in  oil  flavoured  with  reindeer  stomach. 
[The  author's  manuscripts  refer  to  the  following  menus  of  the  period:  (i)  Coach 
Dinner  at  the  Sugar  Loaf,  Dunstable.  A  Boiled  Round  of  Beef;  a  Roast  Loin  of 
Pork ;  a  Roast  Aitchbone  of  Beef ;  and  a  Boiled  Hand  of  Pork,  with  Peas, 
Pudding,  and  Parsnips  ;  a  Roast  Goose ;  and  a  Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton. — Tristram's 
Coaching  Days  a7id  Coaching  Ways  (Macmillan,  London,  1893),  p.  355.  (2) 
Dinner  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Irish,  given  at  Quilca  by  Thomas  Sheridan, 
Richard  Brinsley's  father  (c.  1755?)-  First  course:  swilled  mutton,  a  sheep 
roasted  whole,  inside  of  which  a  lamb,  inside  of  which  hares  and  rabbits  :  a  goose, 
with  a  duck  for  stuffing.  Second  course  :  turbot  and  venison.  (Frazer  Rae's 
Sheridaft,  i.  31.  Mr.  Rae  also  refers  {ibidem)  to  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Delany, 
iii.  501,  for  '  a  contemporary  dinner  at  the  rooms  of  Dr.  Clements,  in  Trinity 
College.  At  the  top  of  the  table  there  was  the  largest  turbot  she  had  ever  beheld; 
at  the  bottom  roast  veal,  and  pea-soup  in  the  middle.  A  whole  fat  pig  was  on  one 
side ;  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  both  hashed  and  grilled,  on  the  other.  A  second 
course  consisted  of  grouse,  partridges  and  lobsters,  and  four  dishes  which  are 
unnamed,  "  the  banquet  being  completed  with  raspberry  cream  and  Chili  straw- 
berries." ')  See  also  Peregrine  Pickle's  supper  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients. 
The  author  has  the  further  note  extracted  from  Diary  of  a  Citizen  of  Paris  during 
the  Terror  (London,  Chatto  &  Windus,  1896,  ch.  ciii.) ;  During  the  Terror,  when 
the  queue  for  the  two  oz.  of  black  bread  formed  at  the  bakers'  shops  at  4  a.m.,  the 
Restaurants  of  Paris  flourished.  Indeed,  it  is  from  the  Terror  that  their  great  fame 
dates.  The  chefs  of  the  Princes  and  Peers,  Cardinals  and  Canons,  thrown  out  of  a 
job  by  the  disappearance  of  their  old  masters,  opened  restaurants.     When  the 
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people.  Fynes  Morrison  (Early  Travels  in  Scotland,  p.  88) 
found  it  here  in  1598.  In  a  wealthy  knight's  house  he  notes  that 
'  the  upper  messe,  insteede  of  porredge,  had  a  Pullet,  with  some 
prunes  in  the  broth.'  The  leeks  are  not  named,  but  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  from  the  silence  of  the  historian  as  to  their  later 
introduction.     Such  an  event  could  not  have  escaped  him.^^ 

canaille  fought  for  their  two  oz.  of  black  bread,  the  restaurateur  served  his  new 
patrons  with  as  good  fare  as  ever,  and,  thanks  to  the  sale  of  the  aristocrats'  cellars, 
with  far  finer  wines  and  richer  liqueurs.  The  famous  eau  de  vie  from  the  cellars  of 
Chantilly  could  be  had  at  60  francs  a  bottle.  "  I  can  offer  you,''  said  the  great 
Meot  to  a  patron,  "  a  choice  of  22  kinds  of  red  wine  and  of  27  white,  of  a  very 
large  number  of  dessert  wines  and  of  16  different  kinds  of  liqueurs."  Meot  reigned 
in  the  Palais  Egalite.  Beside  him  was  his  rival  Beauvilliers,  ci-devant  chef  to  the 
Prince  de  Conde.  Near  them  was  Very,  the  last  survivor  of  the  famous 
restaurateurs  of  the  Palais  Egalite.  Venua,  patronized  by  the  Constitutionals,  then 
by  the  Girondists,  then  by  the  Montanists,  and  beside  him  Lida  reigned  on  the 
site  of  Meurice's  Hotel.  The  restaurateur  Masse  in  the  Palais  Egalite  was  patron- 
ized by  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  used  to  dine  on  fruit,  onions  and  water,  but  now 
dined  chez  Masse  for  nine  francs.  The  noted  patriot  Antonelle,  who  had  done  good 
service  as  a  Marie  Antoinette  juror,  dined  regularly  at  the  Hotel  Vauban  in  the 
Rue  Richelieu  (now  Rue  de  la  Loi).     We  have  his  menu  for  4  November,  1793  • 

Francs.         sous. 

2  cailles  au  gratin, 5  o 

Ris  de  veau,     ---------4  o 

12  mauviettes,  -         ..---.-.       3  o 

Bread, o  6 

Sauterne, -10  o 

fr.  22  6 

But  other  patriots  were  not  to  be  fobbed  off  with  the  modest  fare  that  satisfied 
Antonelle.  Danton,  Lacroix,  H^rault  Sechelles,  Fabre  D'Eglantine,  appraised 
better  their  merits.  In  Danton's  words,  '  At  last  our  hour  has  come  to  enjoy  life. 
Sumptuous  houses,  delicate  fare,  exquisite  wines,  silks  and  satins  to  wear,  beautiful 
women — all  these  are  the  reward  of  power.  Since  we  are  the  stronger,  let  us 
therefore  appropriate  them.  After  all,  what  is  the  Revolution  ?  A  battle.  And  as 
in  every  battle,  should  not  the  leaders  share  among  themselves  the  spolia  opima  ? ' 
And  the  patriots  shared  them,  winding  up  with  the  famous  eau  de  vie  from 
Chantilly  cellar  at  sixty  francs  a  bottle.] 

'^  The  Board  of  Green  Cloth's  hodge-podge,  by  the  way,  has  been  challenged — 
'Green  peas  in  May;  where  could  Jardin  find  them  in  1810?'     But  as  early  as 
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2.  Fish — Salmon  and  salad,  turbet  and  lobster  sauce. 

The  salmon  had  been  caught  that  afternoon  by  a  special  haul 
at  the  fishers'  huts  on  the  south  side  of  Clyde  on  the  site  of 
Springfield  Quay  and  the  General  Terminus  Railway.  The 
turbet  had  been  caught  that  morning  at  Dunure,  and  expressed 
up  from  Ayr  per  Samuel  Tam,  the  old  guard  of  the  Telegraph 
coach.  (See  Jamaica  Street  in  the  years  i82o-ig-2^-ji ;  Auld 
Ayr,  p,  155.) 

3.  Corner  Dishes — Crab  pyes,  crappit  heads,  marrowbones, 
black  and  white  puddings. 

'  Something  nice  and  light  for  your  corners  '  had  been  the 
order  to  Mrs.  Jardin,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  she  had 
exactly  hit  it  off. 

4.  Joints — Roast  gigot  of  mutton,  brisket  of  veal,  stuffed  and 
stewed;  roast  turkey  and  ham,  boiled  fowls  and  tongue. 

The  gigot  was  quite  a  work  of  art;  it  was  from  a  five-year-old 
blackfaced  wedder,  fed  in  Erskine  Parks,  and  it  had  hung  since 
the  Preaching  Monday  in  Deacon  Scouler's  shop  in  King  Street, 

1779  green  peas  were  to  be  had  in  Edinburgh  for  the  May  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly.  To  be  sure  they  then  cost  half-a-guinea  per  peck.  In  1810  they  pro- 
bably cost  much  less  ;  but  whatever  they  cost  Jardin  would  have  had  them. 
Leeks,  on  the  other  hand,  like  sybos  and  the  ingan  tribe  generally,  are  among  our 
oldest  possessions — older  than  Fynes  Morrison's  visit.  They  are  named  in  the 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1574 ;  onions  and  kail  are  named,  and  no  other 
vegetables  are  named,  in  our  Letter  of  Guildry  of  1603  ;  Andrew  Fairservice  (171 5) 
names  sybos  and  ingans  among  Scotch  '  garden  fruits  '• — indeed,  except  kail,  there 
was  little  other  garden  fruit  in  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  about 
the  Highlands  the  proverb  was  : 

'There's  nocht  in  the  Heelans  but  sybos  and  leeks, 
An'  lang-leggit  callants  gaun'  wanting  the  breaks." 
— Hugo  Kxnot's  History  of  Edinburgh  (Edinburgh,  1788),  p.  347.     Ochtertyre,  ii. 
70.     Old  Cardross,  pp.  49,  JJ,  78. 
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and  been  daily  wiped  by  the  Deacon's  wife.  Like  the  other  joints 
it  was  decorated  with  stars  and  roses  and  ranunculuses,  carved 
in  turnip  or  carrot. 

5.  Removes — Haggis,  sheep's  head  and  trotters. 

Those  grasping  Gauls  have  positively  claimed  our  haggis 
as  a  modification  of  their  hachis.  They  might  as  well  claim  our 
sheep's  head  as  a  modification  of  their  tcte  de  veau.  Hachis  or 
hashes  there  have  no  doubt  been  in  many  lands,  but  the  exact 
blend  of  the  great  chieftain  o'  the  puddin'  race  and  the  picturesque 
envelope  glistening  with  amber  bead,  these  are  all  our  own. 

6.  Game — Cushie  doo  pye,   roast  kid. 

May  is  a  bad  month  for  game,  and  Mrs.  Jardin  was  relieved 
when  Holmhead  asked  leave  to  contribute  a  kid  from  his  yachting 
quarters  on  the  Holy  Isle ;  it  was  served  standing  on  its  little 
legs,  and  was  much  admired. 

7.  Sweets — Pastry  and  puddings,  various. 

A  mighty  apple  pie  and  a  roley-poley  the  shape  and  size  of  a 
ship's  carronade  occupied  the  top  and  bottom  in  force,  a  great 
disc  of  raspberry  frushie  and  a  huge  hemisphere  of  rice  and  jam 
flanked  the  silver  epergne,  sole  ornament  of  the  Spartan  board; 
blancs-manges,  jellies,  creams,  custards  skirmished  up  and  down 
the  table;  finally,  a  tipsy-cake,  bristling  with  almonds,  which  had 
hitherto  held  the  crest  of  the  epergne,  was  brought  into  action  and 
was  promptly  despatched. 

8.  Cheese — Stilton,  toasted  Dunlop. 

These  were  washed  down  by  the  ale  and  porter  which  appear 
in  Jardin's  bill.  The  ale  was  Edinburgh  ale,  sweet  and  potent; 
it  was  drunk  from  tall  glasses  like  old-fashioned  champagnes,  but 
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bigger  and  clumsier.     The  porter  was  drunk  from  short,  thick- 
stemmed  half-pints. 

g.  Dessert — Ribston  pippins,  Crawford  pears,  chestnuts,  wal- 
nuts, raisins  and  almonds,  figs,  slate  biscuits,  Abernethies, 
Edinburgh  parlies,  brandy  snaps. 

The  dessert  seems  meagre,  but  in  May,  too  late  for  oranges 
and  too  early  for  grapes,  green  fruit  of  any  sort  was  ill  to  get. 
The  pippins  and  pears  came  in  handy.  They  were  a  present 
from  William  Stirling,  grown  in  the  Stirling's  gardens,  the  site 
of  our  Exchange  Room. 

The  tablecloth  had,  of  course,  been  removed,  and  the  dessert, 
nestling  round  the  replaced  epergne,  was  set  on  the  tables,  a  long 
stretch  of  fine  Spanish  mahogany,  black  with  years,  and  shining 
with  elbow-grease.  Mrs.  Jardin  was  proud  of  her  tables,  and  she 
had  never  been  better  pleased  than  now  to  have  them  uncovered. 
From  the  time  that  her  23  guests  had  sat  down  she  had  been  on 
her  legs,  trotting  in  and  out,  upstairs  and  down,  as  if  she  had 
been  ten  stones  lighter.  Now  at  last,  when  she  had  seen  the  cloth 
removed,  and  the  dessert  set,  and  the  chestnuts  sent  in,  she 
dropped  into  her  easy  chair  in  the  bar,  and,  mopping  her  face 
W'ith  a  glass  cloth,  refreshed  herself  with  one  draught  from  her 
ain  bottle  of  Burgundy. 


[From  the  Glasgow  Herald oi  2is\.  December,  1891.] 


Sir   Philip   Nisbet 


Some  little  time  ago  [1891]  '  Marchmont  Herald  '  asked  through 
the  columns  of  the  Glasgow  Herald  for  information  as  to  a  monu- 
ment which  '  those  of  the  name  of  Nisbet  in  this  town  '  are  said 
in  Nisbet's  '  Armouries  '  to  have  set  up  in  the  churchyard  of 
Glasgow  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Philip  Nisbet,  executed  here  in 
1645.  All  the  searches  set  agoing  by  '  Marchmont  Herald's ' 
inquiry  have  failed,  and  I  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  tracing  the 
fate  of  the  Nisbet  monument,  but  the  Nisbet  story  may  be  briefly 
recalled. 

Sir  Philip  Nisbet  was  one  of  three  Royalists,  himself,  Sir 
William  Rollock,  and  Alexander  Ogilvie,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
Ogilvie  of  Inverquarity,  who  were  taken  prisoners  after  Philip- 
haugh  (13th  Sept.  1645)  and  sent  to  Glasgow  for  execution. 
Brought  up  here  on  the  21st  October,  1645,  before  a  Committee 
of  the  Estates,  the  three  '  trators  '  heard  John  Wilson,  Dempster, 
read  their  doome,  viz. : — Rollock  to  be  on  that  afternoone, 
Ogilvie  (a  lad  of  twenty,  '  valiant  above  his  age,  and  of  a  present 
and  daring  spirit ')  and  Nisbet  to  be  on  the  morne  afternoone. 
execut  at  the  Croce  of  Glasgow  by  straiking  off  thair  heads  from 
thair  bodies,  which  doome  they  underwent  '  with  patience  and 
constancy  as  became  good  Christians  and  loyal  subjects.'  Our 
Burgh  Records  do  not  notice  the  executions,  but  they  contain  the 
following  significant  entry  under  date  ist  November,  1645  ^ :  — 

^This  is  the  only  entry  on  the  matter  that  has  been  found  after  a  careful  search 
in  the  burgh  records. 
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'  Ordanis  the  thesaurer  to  have  warrand  for  the  sowme  of 
twentie  pundis  money  debursit  be  him  at  command  of  the 
Magistratis  to  ane  executioner  that  was  sent  for  out  of  Irwing, 
and  for  vi.  11.  xvi.  s.  he  debursit  for  his  chairgis  ordinar  and 
extraordinar  the  tyme  he  was  heir.' 

None  of  the  three  '  trators  '  had  anything  to  do  with  Glasgow, 
but  Glasgow  had  been  a  little  too  civil  to  Montrose  after  Kilsyth 
(15th  August,  1645),  and  the  execution  was  no  doubt  an  object- 
lesson  for  her  benefit  on  the  risks  of  Royalism.^ 

Sir  Philip  Nisbet  was  one  of  the  ancient  family  of  Nisbet  of 
Nisbet,  near  Duns,  Berwickshire.  Pliilip  was  a  great  Nisbet 
name.  Philip  de  Nisbet  witnesses  a  charter  under  David  I.  (1124- 
1153):  Philip  de  Nisbet  signed  the  Ragman  Roll  1296;  Philip 
Nisbet  de  Eodem  signs  a  charter  of  1373;  Thomas  and  Philip 
Nisbet,  cadets  of  the  family,  were  eminent  merchants  in  London 
in  the  17th  century,  etc.,  etc.  Our  Sir  Philip  was  the  eldest  of 
the  five  sons  of  Sir  Alexander  Nisbet  of  Nisbet,  by  his  wife 
Catherine  Swinton  of  Swinton.  Sir  Alexander  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  made  by  him  in  1633  Sheriff  of 
Berwickshire.  Sir  Philip  inherited  his  father's  principles,  and 
was  by  Charles  knighted  and  given  command  of  a  regiment.  He 
was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Newark-on-Trent,  and  successfully 
defended  the  place  against  an  attack  by  the  Scots  under  the  Earl 
of  Leven.  Recalled  to  Scotland  to  join  Montrose,  he  was,  as 
above,  taken  prisoner  after  Philiphaugh,  and  '  execut  at  Glasgow 
Croce  in  1645.'  His  brother.  Colonel  Robert,  being  taken 
prisoner  with  Montrose  at  Invercharron,  was  execut  in  Edinburgh 
in  1650;  his  brother  Major  Alexander  was  killed  fighting  at  the 

^[Upon  occasion  of  these  executions,  the  Rev.  Mr.  David  Dickson,  then  professor 
of  divinity  in  Glasgow  College,  said,  'The  work  goes  bonnily  on,'  which  passed 
into  a  proverb. — Brown's  History  of  Glasgow,  i.  85.] 
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siege  of  York  in  1644;  his  brother  John  left  a  daughter  only;  and 
the  representation— I  fear  nothing  else— passed  to  Sir  Alexander's 
youngest  son,  Adam  Nisbet,  and  from  him  to  his  son,  Alexander 
Nisbet,  author  of  the  well-known  system  of  Heraldry. 
There  were  various  branches  of  the  family  :  — 

In  Berwickshire. 
I.  Nisbet  of  Paxton. 

All  extinct. 


2.  Nisbet  of  Spittle. 

3.  Nisbet  of  Swinewood. 

4.  Nisbet  of  Mersington. 

5.  Nisbet  of  Lambden. 


Still  visible  in  the  1874  Blue- 
Book  of  Scotch  land-owners. 


Then  Harry  Nisbet,  merchant,  Edinburgh,  a  cadet  of  Nisbet 
of  Nisbet,  had  three  sons,  from  whom  came — 

6.  Nisbet  of  Dean,  near  Edinburgh.     Extinct. 

The  Dean  Cem.etery  occupies  the  site  of  the  '  Place  of  Dean.' 
See  Cockburn's  Journal,  ii.  139,  for  a  graphic  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  old  mansion  and  grounds  in  1845.  Anne 
Nisbet,  second  daughter  of  Sir  John  Nisbet  of  Dean,  Bart.,  was 
the  second  wife  of  our  great  Virginia  merchant,  John  Glassford  of 
Dougalston.  (See  monument  exactly  at  south-west  corner  of 
Ramshorn  Churchyard.)-^ 

7.  Nisbet  of  Craigintinnie,  Edinburgh.     Extinct. 

8.  Nisbet,    now    Nisbet-Hamilton,    of    Dirleton,    near    Drem, 

^[Manuscript  note  by  the  author:  WiUiam  Chambers  in  his  History  of  Peeblesshire 
(Ed.  1864,  p.  361)  says  that  Archibald  Murray,  father  to  Alexander  Murray,  Lord 
Henderland,  father  to  John  Archibald  Murray,  Lord  Murray,  'acquired  the  estate 
of  Nisbet,  two  miles  west  from  Edinburgh,  which  he  called  Murraj'field.'  This  is 
probably  a  mistake  of  William  Chambers,  a  much  less  accurate  writer  than  Robert, 
his  brother.  I  think  that  Murrayfield  had  been,  when  Murray  bought  it,  not 
called  Nisbet,  but  part  of  the  Nisbet  property  of  Dean.  At  least  the  geography 
suits  this  supposition  ;  and  I  don't  believe  there  was  thereabouts  a  place  name  of 
Nisbet.] 
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Haddingtonshire,  sprung  (tempo  Charles  II.)  from  Sir  John 
Nisbet,  a  Lord  of  Session  by  title  of  Lord  Dirleton.  Dirleton 
has  repeatedly  passed  through  heiresses.  It  now  belongs  to  Mary 
Georgiana  Constance  Nisbet-Hamilton,  heiress  of  Dirleton,  who 
is  only  child  of  Robert  Adam  Christopher  ne  Dundas,  by  his  wife 
Lady  Mary  Bruce,  heiress  of  Dirleton,  who  was  eldest  daughter 
of  Thomas  Earl  of  Elgin  (collector  of  the  Elgin  Marbles)  by  his 
wife  Mary  Nisbet,  heiress  of  Dirleton.  Mary  Georgiana  Con- 
stance Nisbet-Hamilton,  now  of  Dirleton,  married,  in  1888, 
Henry  Thomas  Ogilvie,  son  of  Sir  John  Ogilvie  of  Inverquarity, 
come  of  a  line  as  old  as  her  own  and  collateral  descendant  of 
young  Ogilvie  of  Inverquarity,  who  suffered  in  1645  with  her 
collateral  ancestor  Sir  Philip  Nisbet.  Mrs.  Hamilton-Ogilvie  of 
Dirleton  is  the  greatest  heiress  in  Scotland,  owning,  besides  great 
estates  in  Lincolnshire,  16,666  acres  in  East  Lothian,  valued  by 
the  Blue-Book  of  1874  ^t  ;^28,540  i6s.  a  year. 
There  were  also  : — 

9.  Nisbet  of  Johnstoun,  in  Renfrewshire,  extinct;  ended  in 
an  heiress  who  married  a  son  of  Wallace  of  Elderslie.  Johnstoun 
is  now  known  as  Milliken. 

10.  Nisbet  of  Greenholm,  in  Ayrshire,  from  whom  came 

11.  Nisbet  of  Carphin,  in  the  parish  of  Bothwell,  Lanarkshire. 
*  Above  Jerriestoun  lyeth  Carfine ;  a  pleasant  seat  and  a  good  old 
house,  with  good  enclosers.  It  did  long  appertain  to  the  Baillies 
of  Carfine,  but  now  belongeth  to  Archibald  Nisbett  of  Carfine.' 
(Hamilton  of  Wishaw's  Description  of  Lanarkshire,  p.  40 :  see 
also  ib.  p.  137).^     Extinct :  afterwards  Stewart  of  Carphin.     The 

^[A  mistake  of  Wishaw's.  This  is  the  Carfin  of  the  Stewarts,  and  then  the 
Dixons.  Another  Carfin,  near  Mauldslie  Castle,  was  the  Nisbet  Carfin.  This 
mistake  was  pointed  out  to  the  author  by  his  friend,  the  late  James  Dunlop  of 
Tolcross.  Archibald  Nisbet  of  Carfin  married  Amelia  Stuart  of  Dunearn,  and  was 
the  grandfather  of  Josiah  Nisbet,  whose  widow  (Frances  Herbert  Woodward) 
married  Nelson.    (Crawfurd's  History  of  Renfrewshire,  p.  461.)] 
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place  was  bought  from  the  Stewarts  by  William  Dixon  of  Govan, 
and  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Anna  Napier  or  Church,  half-sister  of 
Mrs.  William  Smith  Dixon,  last  of  Govan. 

Other  Lanarkshire  Nisbets  were:  — 

12.  Nisbet  of  Dalziel,  near  Motherwell,  now  succeeded  by 
Lord  Hamilton  of  Dalziel.  These  Nisbets,  by  marriage  with  a 
co-heiress  of  Dalziel  of  Dalziel,  came  in  for  half  the  barony,  and 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Lairds  of  Dalziel,  owners  by  a 
similar  marriage  of  the  other  half  of  the  barony,  were  known  as 
Barons  of  Dalziel.  Ultimately  the  Barons  sold  out  to  the  Lairds. 
From  these  Nisbets  of  Dalziel  came  the  Nisbets — '  magistrates 
and  eminent  merchants  in  Glasgow ' — alluded  to  in  Nisbet's 
Heraldry. 

13.  Nisbet  of  Cairnhill.  John  More  Nisbet,  now  of  Cairnhill, 
near  Airdrie,  and  of  the  Drum,  near  Liberton,  is  son  of  George 
More  Nisbet  of  Cairnhill,  who  was  grandson  of  George  Nisbet 
and  Margaret  More,  heiress  of  Cairnhill.  John  More  Nisbet 
married  Lady  Agnes  Dalrymple,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  and 
has  issue. 

Besides  these  Scotch  Nisbets  there  are — 

14.  Parry-Nisbett  of  Southbroome  House,  Wilts,  a  cadet  of 
Carphin,  and 

15.  Nesbitt  of  Lismore,  Co.  Cavan,  said  to  be  descended  from 
a  Nesbit  cadet  who  settled  in  Ireland  tempo  James  L 

Nisbet  has  never  been  a  comm.on  name  in  Glasgow,  but  a  few 
Nesbits  have  been  here,  including,  no  doubt,  the  magistrates  and 
'  eminent  merchants  '  sprung  from  Nesbit  of  Dalziel. 

The  earliest  Glasgow  Nisbet  that  I  have  come  on  is  John 
Nisbetj  who  witnesses  a  deed  in  1513.  (See  Liber  Protocollorum 
dioc.  Glosg.  ii.  506.) 
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In  the  first  Burgess  Roll,  made  up  in  connection  with  the 
Letter  of  Guildry  of  1605,  and  containing  576  burgesses — 213  of 
merchant  rank  and  363  of  trades  rank — there  are  three  Nesbits, 
all  '  tailyours.'  (i)  William  Neisbet,  who  was  deacon  of  the 
tailors  in  1605,  being  the  first  deacon  under  the  Letter  of  Guildry; 
(2)  Thomas  Neisbet;  and  (3)  Gawan  or  Gavin  Neisbit,  who  was 
Deacon  in  1614,  1622,  1624,  and  1626.  I  presume  he  was  also  the 
Gavin  Nisbet  who  was  Bailie  in  1635  and  again  in  1643. 

Gavin  Neisbit,  possibly  his  son,  was  one  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cillors whom,  along  with  Provost  James  Bell  and  the  other 
Magistrates,  the  Earl  of  Lanark  as  Commissioner  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates,  on  30th  September,  1645,  '  suspennit  and 
dischargeit  of  their  offices,  wha  have  been  actoris  in  the  capitula- 
tion with  James  Grahame,  or  accessoire  thereto,'  and  '  dischargit 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  any  person  of  their  counsill  .  .  . 
to  any  public  office  within  Burghe  ...  as  they  will  be 
answerable  upon  their  highest  perrill.' 

On  19th  September,  1646,  John  Neisbit  is  paid  by  the 
Thesaurer  '  tuelf  punds  for  home  bringing  of  some  picks  to  the 
Toune  out  of  Edinburgh,  and  for  other  things  he  debursit  thair.' 

Albert  Neisbett's  '  Band  '  for  ;^428  Scots  is  among  the  Mer- 
chants' House  assets  in  i66o. 

Hugh  Neisbit,  merchant,  was  evidently  a  man  of  note  in  his 
day.  In  1662  he  was  Thesaurer.  In  1665  he  was  part-owner 
along  with  William  Anderson,  Provost  of  Glasgow;  Halbert 
Gladstanes,  merchant  in  Edinbro',  and  others,  in  the  60-ton 
'  friggate  '  the  George,  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  to  prey  on  the 
Dutch.  In  1670,  1673,  1680,  and  1683  he  was  Bailie.  In  1676 
he  and  John  Neisbitt,  yor.  (probably  his  son),  were  '  Counsellors 
to  the  Dean  of  Guild,'  what  we  would  call  directors  of  the 
Merchants'   House.     Finally,  in   1682-3,  he  was  Dean  of  Guild, 
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and  his  beautiful  signature  may  be  seen  in  facsimile  in  the 
History  of  the  Merchants'  House. 

George  Nisbet  (probably  son  to  Dean  of  Guild  Hew)  was 
chosen  Bailie  in  1689  at  the  first  free  election  after  the  Revolution, 
and  was  again  chosen  in  1693,  1696,  and  1699. 

Finally,  in  1706,  Marion  Stuart,  widow  of  John  Nisbet  (no 
doubt  the  John  Nisbet,  yor.,  of  1676),  left  to  the  poor  of  the 
Merchants'  House  ;^ioo  Scots,  or  £8  6s.  8d.  sterling. 

We  have  since  had,  and  we  have  now,  other  reputable  citizens 
M'ho  bear  the  ancient  name  of  Nisbet. 

[From  the  Glasgow  Hera/d  of  2 ^ih  July,  1891.] 


James  Stirling,  Mathematician 

In  his  very  valuable  work,  The  Vital,  Social,  and  Economic 
Statistics  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Nicol,  the  City  Chamberlain,  gives 
us  an  account  of  the  sums  that  have  been  spent  on  our  river  and 
harbour.  His  amount  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  account  begins 
on  I  St  July,  1752,  and  work  began  long  before  that.  As  far  back 
as  1566  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  and  Renfrew  had  joined  in 
deepening  the  channel  at  Dumbuck.  About  1662  the  Town 
Council  had  laid  out  the  town  and  built  the  harbour  of  Port- 
Glasgow.  About  1688  they  had  formed  the  Bremmylaw  Harbour 
at  a  cost  of  ;^i666  13s.  4d.,  and  cheap  at  the  money  if,  as  old 
M'Ure  says,  '  There  is  not  such  a  fresh- water  harbour  to  be  seen 
in  any  place  in  Britain;  it  is  strangely  fenced  with  beams  of  oak, 
fastened  with  iron  batts  within  the  wall  thereof,  that  the  great 
boards  of  ice  in  time  of  thaw  may  not  offend  it ;  and  it  is  so  large 
that  a  regiment  of  horses  may  be  exercised  thereupon.'  But  the 
cost  of  these  and  some  other  like  operations  had  been  merged  in 
our  general  budget.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  last  century 
that  our  Town  Council  set  themselves  in  earnest  to  making  this  a 
port,  and  opened  a  separate  account  for  the  job.  The  heading  of 
the  account  in  the  ledger  (significant  of  the  early  plans  for  the 
navigation)  is  '  Lock  design'd  upon  the  river  of  Clyde;'  the  first 
entry  dated  ist  July,   1752,  is  a  debit  of  ^28  4s.  4d.;    and  the 
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total  debit  up  to  30th  June,   1885,  is  ;^io,293,862.     Here  is  the 
first  stone  in  this  huge  cairn  :  — 

Paid  for  a  compliement  made  by  the  town  to  James  Stirling,  mathematician, 
for  his  service,  pains,  and  trouble  in  surveying  Clyde  towards  the  deepening 
thereof  by  locks,  viz. : 

For  a  silver  tea-kettle  and  lamp,  weighing  66j  oz.,  at 

8s.  per  oz. ;^26  10    o 

For  chaseing  and  engraving  the  town's  arms       .        .  i   14     4 

£2S    4    4 

Mr.  Nicol  adds  in  a  foot  note: — 'I  have  taken  some  "pains 
and  trouble  "  to  trace  Mr.  James  Stirling,  mathematician,  and  the 
valuable  "  compliement  "  which  he  received  from  the  Corporation, 
but  without  success  so  far.  As  no  fee  was  paid  to  Mr.  Stirling, 
it  is  assumed  that  he  acted  pro  bono  publico,  and  that  his  services 
were  considerable.'  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  identify  James 
Stirling,  and  to  have  traced  the  '  compliement '  to  where  it  ought 
to  be — the  hands  of  James  Stirling's  representative,  his  great 
grandson,  James  Stirling,  Esq.  of  Garden.  Apart  altogether  from 
the  kettle,  James  Stirling,  the  mathematician,  is  well  worth 
knowing  for  his  own  sake. 

He  was  third  son  of  Archibald  Stirling  of  Garden  (b.  165 1, 
d.  1 7 15),  by  his  second  marriage  with  Anna,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Alexander  Hamilton  of  Haggs,  Linlithgowshire.  Garden 
(pronounced  and  anciently  spelt  Gardenne)  is  a  good  estate  in  the 
parish  of  Kippen,  Stirlingshire.  The  Stirlings  of  Garden  are  the 
oldest  cadets  of  Stirling  of  Keir.  Sir  John  Stirling,  second  son 
of  Sir  Archibald  Stirling  of  Keir,  on  his  marriage  in  1613,  had 
Garden  from  his  father,  and  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his  son 
Archibald,  a  Lord  of  Session,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Garden. 
Lord  Garden,  by  failure  of  the  elder  branch  in  1667,  succeeded  to 
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Keir,  and  on  his  death,  in  1668,  left  Keir  to  his  eldest  son,  John, 
and  Garden  to  his  second  son,  Archibald.  John  was  ancestor  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  of  Keir,  and  of  James 
Stuart  Stirling-Stuart  now  of  Castlemilk  (both  really  Stirlings), 
and  Archibald  was  ancestor  of  James  Stirling  now  of  Garden. 
These  gentlemen  were  rather  beyond  even  Scotch  cousins,  but  so 
few  have  been  the  Stirlings  that,  failing  the  sons  of  the  other  two, 
the  laird  of  Garden  is  heir  of  entail  to  Keir,  and,  failing  issue  of 
him.  Garden  would  fall  under  the  entail  to  the  second  son  of  the 
laird  of  Keir. 

Archibald  Stirling  of  Garden,  the  mathematician's  father,  like 
all  the  Stirlings,  was  an  incurable  Jacobite.  In  1708  he  was 
concerned  with  his  cousins,  Keir  and  Kippendavie,  and  other 
Stirlingshire  lairds,  in  the  abortive  rising  known  as  the  '  Gathering 
of  the  Brig  of  Turk,'  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  London, 
confined  in  Newgate,  transferred  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
ultimately  tried  for  high  treason,  but  acquitted.  He  died  in  17 15, 
probably  just  in  time  to  save  himself  from  hopeless  ruin  in  the 
rebellion.  Garden  passed  successively  to  his  elder  sons, 
Archibald  and  John.  James,  the  mathematician,  was  his  third 
son,  and  was  born  at  Garden  in  1692. 

James  Stirling  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  educated  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  his  Origin  of  Arithmetic  Mr. 
Wyllie  Guild  names  him,  Robert  Simpson,  and  Matthew  Stewart 
as  three  Scotsmen,  all  connected  with  Glasgow,  who,  early  in  the 
i8th  century,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  algebra;  and  he  says  that 
Stirling  went  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  to  Oxford  on  the 
Snell  Foundation.  Stirling  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  went  to 
Oxford  on  the  strength  only  of  a  promise  from  the  Earl  of  Mar  to 
make  interest  for  him.  He  was  just  18  when  he  set  out  for  the 
south.     It  is  curious  to  notice  the  self-possession  of  the  lad.     He 
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rides  up  to  London  on  a  'foil;'  the  longer  purses  of  his 
companions  put  him  to  more  expense  on  the  road  than  he  likes; 
noblesse  oblige,  and  he  cannot  let  the  good  Stirling  name  be 
lichtlied;  but  he  will  not  waste  the  slender  family  funds.  The 
'  foil,'  no  doubt  by  his  careful  guiding,  '  rids  very  well  and  hath 
a  good  stomach,'  and  he  sells  it  immediately  on  his  arrival  in 
London  better  than  his  companions  sold  their  horses,  '  though 
they  kept  them  there  fourteen  days,  and  paid  every  night  sixteen 
pence  for  the  piece  of  them.'  From  London  he  makes  his  way 
to  Oxford.  There  he  finds  everything  very  dear.  '  Shirts,  so 
coarse  I  could  hardly  wear  them,  are  14s.  sterling  apiece,  and  I 
had  as  fit  hands  for  buying  them  as  I  could.'  After  some  delay 
his  patron's  influence  (backed  by  a  guinea  of  drink  money  for  the 
nomination)  secured  him  one  of  Bishop  Warner's  exhibitions  to 
Balliol,  and  he  sets  diligently  to  work.  '  There  is  nothing  here 
like  strickness,'  he  writes.  But  he  had  not  come  up  from  Scotland 
to  play  himself,  and  at  twenty-three  he  had  won  a  high  reputation 
as  a  mathematician,  and  his  prospects  were  bright.  Unluckily 
the  damnosa  hereditas  of  the  family  principles,  probably  all  he 
had  inherited,  brought  his  Oxford  career  to  an  abrupt  end.  His 
Jacobitism  had  almost  stopped  him  at  the  threshold  of  the 
university.  'I  was  lately  matriculate  (he  writes  in  1711),  and 
with  the  help  of  my  tutor  I  escaped  the  oaths,  but  I  had  much 
ado.^  In  17 15  he  was  less  fortunate  :  he  was  detected  in  a  Jacobite 
correspondence  with  his  incorrigible  friends  at  Garden  and  Keir, 
and  expelled  the  university.  From  Oxford  he  passed,  how  we 
know  not,  to  Venice,  a  place  to  which  few  of  the  Scotti  per 
diver sa  vagantes  have  made  their  way.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  lived  there  as  professor  of  mathematics,  and  in  the  Stirling 
family  he  is  known  as  the  '  Venetian.'  At  Venice  his  mathe- 
matical   reputation   was  fully  established,   and   he  corresponded 
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freely  with  Newton,  Bradley,  M'Laurin,  Cramer,  Euler,  Castel, 

Bernouilli,    and   the   first    mathematicians   of   the   day.     But    his 

active  mind  again  brought  him  into  trouble.     He  discovered  the 

secret  of  the   manufacture  of   plate-glass,   a   valuable   discovery 

well  worthy  of  a  '  compliment,'  and  in  1725  he  had  to  flee  for  his 

life  and  begin  the  world  afresh.     For  the  next  ten  years  he  lived 

by  teaching  mathematics  in  an  academy  in  Tower  Street,  London. 

It  was  not  a  lucrative  nor  lively  life,  but 

'  Though  fortune  sair  upon  him  laid, 
His  heart  she  ever  missed  it.' 

Troubles  neither  damped  his  courage  nor  soured  his  spirit,  and 
his  efforts  and  his  modest  means  were  never  grudged  to  friends 
who  had  been  less  fortunate  or  less  careful  than  himself.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Newton,  and  was  welcomed  in  many 
circles.  '  My  first  coming  to  town  was  expensive  (he  writes  to 
his  brother  John,  now  the  Laird),  but  now  I  have  gotten  into  a 
cheaper  way  of  living  after,  I  have  gotten  acquaintance  in  private 
houses,  where  I  divert  myself  at  no  expences  much  better  than  at 
the  playhouse  or  the  tavern  with  a  comerade.'  He  kept  up  a 
lively  correspondence  with  his  Scotch  friends.  '  For  my  part 
(he  again  writes)  I  am  living  neither  in  great  plenty  nor  poverty, 
b*ut  still  keeping  the  bins  green  and  the  heart  as  merry  as  I  can. 
I  want  nothing  that  you  could  send  but  a  little  news  about 
honest  Col.  Erskine  to  make  me  laugh,  or  if  there  be  any  new 
scene  of  mirth  arisen  among  you,  pray  communicate  it.'  Happy 
temperament!  In  1735  fortune  gave  up  troubling  him;  she 
had  found  him  a  hopeless  subject ;  and  he  was  called  to  the 
management  of  the  Scots  Mining  Company's  works  at  Leadhills, 
an  honourable  and  pleasant  office,  in  his  old  country  and  among 
his  old  friends,  which  he  occupied  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
The  Scots  Mining  Company  had  been  formed  soon  after  the  '15 
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with  a  view  of  developing  the  minerals,  or  rather  the  metals, 
of  Scotland.  Its  founder  was  Sir  John  Erskine,  a  cadet  of  the 
family  of  Stirling's  old  patron,  the  Earl  of  Mar.  The  capital 
came  from  a  number  of  London  merchants  mostly  connected 
with  the  Sun  Fire  Office  in  Threadneedle  Street;  a  Royal  Charter 
of  Incorporation  was  secured;  and  leases  were  taken  in  various 
parts  of  Scotland.  Ultimately  all  the  leases  were  given  up  except 
the  lease  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun's  famous  mines  at  Leadhills, 
and  these  were  being  sadly  mismanaged.  The  new  appoint- 
ment was  not  more  fortunate  for  James  Stirling  than  for  the 
Scots  Mining  Company.  To  scientific  and  abstract  powers  of 
the  first  order  James  Stirling  added  excellent  practical  and 
administrative  talents  (a  combination  not  very  common),  and  the 
undertaking  soon  throve  in  his  hands.  His  arrangements  (many 
of  which  last  to  this  day)  were  very  systematic.  He  divided  the 
workers  into  four  classes — (i)  miners,  each  elder  miner  being 
allowed  to  keep  an  apprentice  at  his  own  cost  and  profit ;  (2) 
labourers;  (3)  washers,  with  boys  under  them  (Allan  Ramsay, 
a  native  of  Leadhills,  began  life  as  a  washer's  boy) ;  and  (4) 
smelters  (who  were  mostly  English).  Stirling  organised  the  men 
in  shifts,  so  that  their  hours  were  not  long;  but  by  a  thorough 
system  of  payment  by  results  he  trained  them  when  they  were  at 
it  to  work  hard  both  head  and  hands.  The  leisure  and  the 
energy  which  they  owed  to  these  arrangements  he  enabled  them 
to  turn  to  good  account.  The  lease  from  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun 
gave  the  company  the  right  to  ground  for  houses  '  and  yards  ' 
for  their  men.  This  right  Stirling  handed  over  to  his  men,  and 
in  their  hands  it  proved  of  great  value.  Ground  on  Crawford 
Muir  was  not  of  much  account,  and  the  Earl  did  not  object 
to  the  free  reading  of  '  yard  '  into  as  much  ground  as  a  man 
could   bring   in   and   labour  with  the  help  of  his  family.     The 
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men  squatted  where  they  chose,  and  took  in  what  they  chose; 
they  buih,  they  fenced,  they  trenched,  and  planted  to  their  own 
liking  and  at  their  own  cost.  Naturally  a  right  of  ownership 
grew  up  in  the  little  properties  which  their  labour  had  created. 
The  Earl  gave  no  title,  but  he  tacitly  recognised  the  holding  and 
any  transfer  of  it;  and  though  the  house  and  yard,  being  an 
appanage  of  the  employment,  could  not  be  sold  except  to  workers 
of  the  company,  this  was  no  loss,  as  these  in  any  case  were  the 
only  buyers.  Thus  the  '  kindly  tenants  '  of  Leadhills  came  to 
have  fixity  of  tenure  and  free  sale,  and  as  they  paid  no  rent,  they 
had  as  near  an  ideal  tenure  as  one  can  hope  for  in  an  imperfect 
world.  Under  this  system  has  grown  up  the  village  of  Leadhills, 
a  striking  sight  as  it  bursts  suddenly  on  you  at  a  turn  in  the 
glen,  its  substantial  cottages  peppered  about  any  way,  its  yards 
well  fenced  and  well  cultivated,  a  green,  bein  settlement  in  the 
middle  of  a  bleak  moor,  1280  feet  above  the  sea  level.  A  sturdy, 
decent  set  live  there,  who  will  compare  in  comfort  and  intellig- 
ence with  townsfolk  whose  wages  are  double  or  treble  theirs, 
and  in  health  with  any  folk,  town  or  country.  Leadhills  is 
the  highest  village  in  Scotland,  or,  I  suppose,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  it  is  about  the  healthiest.  Disease  is  rare,  and 
the  miners  work  long  after  the  working  age  of  miners  elsewhere. 
Indeed  one  of  them,  John  Taylor,  who  died  in  1770,  worked 
when  he  was  112,  fished  trout  when  he  was  116,  and  lived  17 
years  afterwards ;  but  John  Taylor  was  reckoned  old  even  at 
Leadhills.^ 

*  There  is  a  circulating  library  at  Leadhills,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country. 
It  was  established  in  1741.  This  was  only  a  year  later  than  the  earliest  circulating 
library  in  England — Fancourt's,  at  Salisbury.  But  Allan  Ramsay,  who  was  a 
native  of  Leadhills,  had  already,  in  1725,  established  a  circulating  library  in  the 
Luckenbooths  of  Edinburgh,  and  no  doubt  the  idea  came  from  him  to  his  native 
village.      Allan  Ramsay  was  the  son  of  Robert  Ramsay,  manager  at  Leadhills, 
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Few  folks  have  ever  found  their  way  to  Leadhills,  though  it 
leads  to  the  Enterkine  of  Dr.  John  Brown, ^  and  has  now  a 
railway  station  within  five  miles.  In  James  Stirling's  time  it 
had  not  a  road,  hardly  a  track ;  and  as  late  as  the  end  of  last 
century.  Pennant,  travelling  of  course  on  horseback,  had  to  take 
a  guide  part  of  the  way  from  Leadhills  to  Douglas.  But  in  this 
sort  of  St.  Kilda,  James  Stirling  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
had  had  an  adventurous  career.  His  greatest  adventure  hence- 
forth was  an  occasional  visit  to  the  outer  world.  On  one  such 
visit  to  Edinburgh  he  writes  a  characteristic  letter  to  his  clerk 
at  Leadhills.  He  bids  him  take  some  of  the  company's  men  to 
his  house  (the  names  by  the  way  are  mostly  English),  '  and  give 
them  a  bole  of  punch,'  he  orders  a  provision  of  that  most 
leperous  distilment,  shrub ;  and  in  a  postscriptum  he  adds,  '  Be 
sure  to  have  James  Reid  of  the  party ;  and  if  I  hear  that  one  of 
you  goes  home  sober,  I  will  seek  another  clerk  when  I  come 
home.'  One  pities  James  Reid  and  his  mates,  coerced  into 
excess  on  shrub. 

James  Stirling  died  in  Edinburgh  on  5th  December,  1770,  aged 
78.  His  principal  work  was  his  '  Methodus  Differentialis  Sive 
Tractatus  de  Summatione  et  Inter polatione  Serierum  Inflnitarum,' 

and  Alice  Bowes  ;  Robert  Ramsay  was  the  son  of  another  Robert  Ramsay,  also 
manager  at  Leadhills,  and  Alice  Bowes  was  the  daughter  of  a  Derbyshire  man, 
who  had  been  fetched  down  to  Leadhills  to  teach  the  miners  there.  Allan's  father 
was  cut  off  at  25,  leaving  no  provision  for  his  family.  Allan  was  apprenticed  to 
a  wigmaker  in  Edinburgh,  and  lived  ever  after  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  he  never  forgot 
Leadhills,  and  the  influence  of  its  moorland  scenery  is  easy  to  trace  in  his  poetry. 

^['  Leadhills,  a  dreaiy,  unexpected  little  town,  which  has  lain  great  part  in  ruins 
for  many  years,  owing  to  the  suspension  or  spiritless  working  of  the  mines,  during 
a  long  baffling  House  of  Lords  lawsuit.  Things  are  better  now  (1882)  under  the 
new  company,  and  we  may  soon  see  it  as  tidy  and  purposelike  as  the  Duke's 
neighbouring  Wanlockhead.'  Horae  Subsecivae  {The Enterkiri),  2nd  Edition,  1882, 
iii.  344.] 
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published  in  1730,  and  translated  into  English  by  Francis 
Halliday  in  1749.  He  also  wrote  numerous  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  and  elsewhere.  One 
of  these,  '  Of  a  Machine  to  Blow  Fire  by  the  Fall  of  Water,' 
written  in  1745  when  he  had  been  ten  years  at  Leadhills,  was  no 
doubt  suggested  by  the  water  appliances  there.  There  are  at 
Garden  numerous  letters  of  his,  his  correspondence  in  Latin 
with  the  leading  mathematicians  of  the  day,  and  two  holograph 
MS.  volumes  by  him  of  a  treatise  on  weights  and  measures, 
including  an  essay  on  the  Pyramids  which  anticipates  some 
modern  disquisitions.  Unfortunately  of  private  letters  of  his 
there  are  very  few,  and  of  letters  from  Venice  none.^ 

By  his  wife,  Barbara  Watson,  of  Thirty  Acres,  near  Stirling, 
he  left  an  only  daughter,  Christian.  She  married  her  cousin, 
Archibald  Stirling  of  Garden,  her  father's  assistant  and  successor 
in  the  management  of  Leadhills,  and  died  in  1772  in  childbed  of 
an  only  son,  James  Stirling,  late  of  Garden.  This  James 
Stirling's  only  child,  James  Stirling  now  of  Garden,  is  the 
representative  and  namesake  of  his  great-grandfather,  the  mathe- 
matician, and  is  the  worthy  custodier  of  the  Glasgow  kettle.^ 

^We  have  records  of  three  honoraria  given  for  early  reports  on  the  Clyde,  viz. 
to  James  Stirling  in  1752,  to  John  Smeaton  in  1756,  and  to  James  Watt  in  1770  ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  respective  amounts,  Stirling  stood  higher  in  his 
day  than  either  of  his  famous  successors.  His  kettle  cost  ^28  4s.  4d.,  Smeaton 
had  20  guineas,  and  Watt  had  ;i^2o.  It  is  a  pity  that  Stirling's  report  has  dis- 
appeared. It  was  probably  on  the  same  lines  with  Smeaton's  whose  idea  was 
to  build  a  lock  and  dam  at  Marlin  Ford,  just  above  Scotstown  House,  '  to  secure 
4^  feet  water  at  all  times  up  to  the  Quay  at  Glasgow.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Glasgow  kettle  was  not  supplied  in  Glasgow.  The 
minutes  of  the  Town  Council  of  ist  July,  1752,  show  that  it  came  from  Ebenezer 
Oliphant,  of  Edinburgh.  Robert  Luke,  our  famous  goldsmith,  died  that  same 
year.  Had  he  been  to  the  fore,  the  order  would  scarcely  have  gone  past  Glasgow. 
I  must,  however,  own  that  the  Edinburgh  man  turned  out  a  first-rate  job.  The 
kettle  is  in  daily  use,  and  in  perfect  preservation  to  this  day.     [The  kettle  bears  the 
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Let  me  add  a  few  notices  of  the  mines  at  Leadliills  where 
James  Stirling  spent  the  latter  half  of  his  life.  These  famous 
mines  are  the  oldest  of  any  Scotch  mines  now  in  work.  They 
have  been  worked  for  over  600  years,  and  are  being  worked 
more  vigorously  and  are  yielding  more  abundantly  now  than 
ever.  In  1239  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Crawford  gave  to  the 
Abbey  of  Newbottle  lands  and  a  mine  in  Crawford  Muir,  in  the 
Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  being  at  or  close  to  the  modern 
'  Lead  Hills.'  This  mine  was  at  first  worked  for  lead.  In  1264 
the  accompts  of  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  contain  a  charge  of 
42  shillings  for  the  carriage  of  seven  carrats  of  lead  from  the 
Muir  of  Crawford  to  the  town  of  Rutherglen.  And  there  are  at 
intervals  other  ancient  notices  of  the  lead  of  Crawford  Muir.  But 
in  the  time  of  James  IV.  gold  was  discovered  in  the  district; 
the  working  of  it  was  interrupted  by  Flodden,  but  was  quickly 
resumed,  and  for  more  than  a  century  gold  was  sought  there 
eagerly  and  to  some  purpose.  At  the  marriage  of  James  V. 
with  Magdalene  of  France  in  1537  cups  filled  with  gold  bonnet- 
pieces  from  Crawford  Muir  were  presented  as  specimens  of 
'  Scotch  fruit.'  From  the  same  district  gold  was  supplied  for 
the  crowns  of  James  and  his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Guise,  and 
170Z.  for  an  eyke  for  a  great  cheyne  for  the  King,  and  19^^02. 
for  a  belt  for  the  Queen.  Later  on,  the  Regent  Morton  presented 
to  the  French  King  'a  faire  deepe  bason  of  gold,'  '  conteynande 
by  estimation  within  the  brymes  thereof  an  English  gallon  of 
liquor,'     filled    said    bason    with    gold    unicornes,    bason    and 

Edinburgh  hall  mark  of  175 1-2,  and  is  stamped  with  the  name  punch  of  Ebenezer 
Oliphant,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Incorporation  in  1737.  It  has  also 
the  assay  master's  mark  of  Hugh  Gordon.  For  further  references  to  James 
Stirling,  vide  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre's  Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  ii.  306  seqg.,  and  Old 
Statistical  Account  {s.v.  Crawford),  iv.  511.] 
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unicornes  being  alike  the  produce  of  Scotland,  '  where  that  metal 
does  increase  and  engender  within  the  earth  out  of  the  two 
elements  fire  and  water.'  During  Morton's  regency  eight  pounds 
of  gold  was  sent  to  the  Mint  at  Edinburgh  within  thirty  days; 
and  under  James  VI.  two  nuggets  of  pure  gold  were  found,  one 
weighing  six  and  the  other  over  five  ounces;  one  even  of  thirty 
ounces  is  spoken  of.  During  a  century  of  activity  in  the  mines 
of  Crawford  Muir  as  many  as  300  men  were  sometimes  employed, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  ;^5oo,ooo  worth  of  gold  was  got.  Though 
often  sought  the  gold  was  never  found  in  situ;  it  was  got  by 
washing  the  deposits  in  the  burns.  To  this  day  the  men  from 
the  adjoining  lead  mines  in  their  leisure  hours  pick  up  some 
grain  gold;  and  in  1863  one  of  them  picked  up  a  nugget  of 
72  grains.^ 

The  Crawford  gold  was  sometimes  worked  by  the  Government, 
sometimes  leased.  The  managers  and  foremen  and  lessees  were 
nearly  always  foreigners,  English,  French,  Dutch,  or  German. 
Scotland  in  old  days  knew  little  of  the  art  of  mining,  but  the 
records  of  the  mines  show  that  she  needed  no  teaching  in  the 
arts  of  peculation  and  favouritism. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  there  has  been  no 
systematic  working  of  the  gold.  The  last  man  who  worked  it 
with  spirit  was  Sir  Bevis  Bulmer,  '  an  ingenious  gentleman  '  (as 
his  pupil  Atkinson  calls  him)  who  ran  a  strange  course. 

Bulmer  was  a  Yorkshire  man,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
mining  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  1576  was  brought  down 
by  Thomas  Foullis,  burgess  and  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  to 
help  him  to  work  the  lead  mines  of  Leadhills.     But  the  glamour 

''[For  gold  mines  in  Scotland,  see  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  ii.  414.  Lady 
Hopetoun,  on  her  marriage  in  October,  1886,  was  presented  with  a  nugget  of 
Leadhills  gold,  and  a  gold  ring  and  gold  keeper  got  from  Leadhills.] 
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of  the  gold  at  once  dazzled  Bulmer,  and  he  had  no  eye  for  the  lead. 
Armed  by  letters  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  procured  a  patent 
from  the  Scotch  Government  to  adventure  and  search  for  gold 
and  silver  mines  at  Leadhills.  He  returned  to  England,  and 
presented  the  Queen  with  a  porringer  of  Scotch  gold  inscribed — 

'  I  dare  not  give,  nor  yet  present, 
But  render  part  of  that's  thy  own  ; 
My  mind  and  heart  shall  still  invent 
To  seeke  out  treasure  yet  unknowne.' 

The  Queen  was  so  pleased  that  she  gave  Bulmer  in  farm  the 
duty  on  sea-borne  coals,  but  he  presently  quarrelled  with  the 
Newcastle  shippers,  and  lost  the  appointment.  Then  he  worked 
lead  at  Mendip,  in  Somerset,  and  silver  at  Combe  Martyn,  in 
Devon. ^  Then  we  find  him  in  London  busy  at  a  scheme  for 
supplying  water  to  the  West  End.  Then  he  had  the  last  cake 
of  Combe  Martyn  silver  made  into  a  great  standing  cup  with  a 
cover,  and  presented  this  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  communality,  and 
citizens  of  London,  inscribed — 

'  I  did  no  service  on  the  earth, 
Nor  no  man  set  me  free, 
Till  Bulmer,  by  his  art  and  skill, 
Did  frame  me  thus  to  be.'^ 


*[With  reference  to  these  lead  and  silver  mines,  a  writer  in  an  old  work  says  of 
them  :  'The  natural  commodities  are  silver,  formerly  found  in  great  plenty  in  the 
parish  of  Combmartiii^  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  the  mines  lay  long  neglected, 
and  were  re-entered  upon  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  an  artist,  who 
presented  a  cup  made  thereof  to  the  Earl  of  Bath.'  The  '  artist '  to  whom  this 
allusion  is  made  was  evidently  Sir  Bevis  Bulmer,  whose  energy  and  skill  made  the 
mines  a  source  of  considerable  profit,  and  the  cup  mentioned  is  that  said  to  have 
been  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  a  member  of  the 
Bourchier  family,  who  owned  the  manor  at  the  time.] 

'  [The  Lord  Mayor  was  Sir  A.  Martin,  Knight,  in  all  probability  a  descendant 
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Then  we  hear  of  him  in  mines  in  Ireland,  then  back  at  Leadhills, 
then  up  to  London  to  King  James,  who  knighted  him,  and  sent 
him  to  manage  for  the  Crown  the  silver  mines  at  Hilderston,  in 
Linlithgowshire.  Lastly  he  moved  to  Alston  Muir,  in  Cumber- 
land, and  there,  in  1613,  he  died  in  utter  poverty,  like  many 
an  '  ingenious  gentleman  '  who  has  ingenuity  without  common- 
sense.^ 

In  his  big  days  he  had  built  himself  a  house  at  Leadhills, 
below  a  hill  still  called  Bulmer  Hill,  and  there  he  had  lived  at 
heck  and  manger,  '  wasting  much  himselfe  '  (as  Atkinson  tells 
us),  '  and  giving  liberally  to  many,  for  to  be  honoured,  praised, 
and  magnified,  else  he  might  have  been  a  rich  subject,  for  the 
least  of  these  frugalities  were  able  to  robb  an  Abbot.  And  so 
once  down,   aye   downe;    and  at  last  (poor  Atkinson   adds)   he 

of  Martin  de  Tours.  The  cup  was  dated  1593,  and  bore  the  following 
inscription  : 

'  When  water- works  in  broken  wharfes 

At  first  created  were, 
And  Beavis  Bulmer,  with  his  art. 

The  waters  'gan  to  reare. 
Despised  I  in  the  earthe  dyd  lye 

Since  all  beginning  olde 
In  place  called  Combe,  where  Martin  long 

Had  hyd  me  in  his  molde,' 

continuing  as  in  the  text. 

This  allusion  to  '  water- works  in  broken  wharfes '  evidently  has  reference  to  those 
erected  for  supplying  London  with  water  in  1582.  They  were  the  invention  of  one 
Peter  Morris,  described  in  old  archives  as  '  a  Dutchman,  but  a  free  denizen,'  and 
were  set  in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  tide  flowing  through  the  first  arch  of 
London  Bridge.  As  Sir  Bevis  Bulmer  was  an  engineer  of  considerable  ability,  it 
is  possible  that  his  connection  with  the  waterworks  mentioned  in  the  lines  quoted 
was  in  the  way  of  perfecting  the  Dutchman's  inventions.  Vide  Twiss'  Guide  to 
Ilfracombe  and  North  Devon,  chap,  xv.,  p.  94.] 

''It  was  not  high  wages  that  ruined  Bulmer.      His  labourers  only  cost  him  i-' 
and  his  overseers  2d.  a  day. 

G 
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died  in   my  debt   ^340  sterling,   to  my  great   hindrance.     God 
forgive  us  all  our  sinnes!' 

Thomas  Foullis^  was  a  man  of  another  stamp,  and  ran  another 
course.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  George  Heriot,^''  and,  like 
Heriot,  had  added  to  his  proper  business  of  goldsmith  the  business 
of  a  banker  and  money-lender.  This  may  explain  the  series  of 
royal  grants  to  him  in  days  when  the  command  of  ready-money 
was  a  passport  to  the  favour  of  a  monarch  always  short  of 
pocket-money.  In  1592  an  Act  anent  the  Mynes,  on  the  narra- 
tive of  the  various  shortcomings  of  existing  tacksmen,  '  and 
quhilk  is  maist  inconvenient  of  all  they  have  made  na  sufficient 
payment  of  the  dewtie  of  their  tak  to  oure  Soveraine  lordes 
theasaurir  ...  to  His  Hieness  use  and  commodite,'  cancels 
all  existing  tacks,  and  hands  over  all  matters  connected  with 
mines  and  metals  to  '  Mr.  Johnne  Lindsay,  Persoun  of  Menmure,' 
created  '  Maister  of  the  Mettallis ;'  but  it  specially  contrasts 
Foullis's  prompt  payments,  and  confirms  him  in  certain  privi- 
leges of  melting  and  refining  ores.  Again,  in  1593  an  Act  anent 
the  Mynes,  on  the  narrative  of  '  the  gude,  trew,  and  thankful 
service  done  to  His  Hieness  be  his  daylie  servitour,  Thomas 
Foullis,  and  the  grite  soumes  of  money  restand  awand  by  His 
Majestic  and  his  dearest  spous  to  him  ...  of  the  quhilkis  (it 

^[Vide  Douglas'  Baronage,  p.  87.  A  Thomas  Foulis,  described  as  afterwards 
lessee  of  the  famous  mines  of  Crawford,  was  one  of  James  V.'s  party  to  Crawford 
Castle  in  1532.     Vide  article  '  Katherine  Carmichael,'  infra.'] 

'"[George  Heriot  married  Alison,  daughter  of  James  Primrose,  second  son  of 
Archibald  Primrose,  first  of  the  Rosebery  family.  Alison's  brother,  Gilbert  Prim- 
rose, married  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Foullis  of  Ravelston.  A  'Thomas 
Foullis'  is  one  of  the  six  witnesses  to  George  Heriot's  will,  London,  loth  December, 
1623.  For  connection  between  the  Foullis  and  the  Heriots,  see  Burke  s.v.  Foullis, 
and  the  author's  article,  'The  Crawford  Mansion,'  in  Regality  Club,  ist  series, 
p.  no.] 
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pathetically  adds)  His  Majesteis  officiaris  are  nocht  able  to  mak 
him  presentlie  payment  be  his  Hienes  fynanceis  being  swa 
exhaustit  and  swa  spoyllit  be  the  moyane  of  inordinat  suitaris  that 
skairslie  the  same  is  able  to  sustene  his  Majesteis  ordinair 
chargeis,'  and  in  consideration  of  other  claims  in  connection 
with  the  royal  mines,  grants  Foullis  under  a  yearly  tack  duty 
of  1000  merks  a  21  year  tack  of  all  the  mines  of  whatever  sort 
in  and  around  Crawford  Muir  (the  modern  Leadhills),  with  wide 
privileges  for  mining  and  refining.  The  lease  was  probably  an 
easy  one  for  Foullis;  a  lessor  in  debt  to  his  lessee  can  hardly 
haggle,  and  James  at  the  time  owed  Thomas  £i/[,sg^,  and  in 
part  security  had  pledged  him  '  twa  drinking  pieces  of  gold.' 
Again  in  1597,  on  Foullis's  complaint  that  in  transporting  his 
lead  from  Crawford  Muir  to  Edinburgh  his  carriers  had  been 
'  violently  reft  and  spulyeit  by  disordourit  and  broken  men  of 
the  Bordouris,'  the  Foullis  carriers  are  authorised  to  carry  on 
their  arm  a  '  blasone  of  leid,'  with  the  Royal  Arms  and  the 
Foullis  mark,  and  the  offenders  are  warned  to  desist  '  under  pane 
of  deid,'  and  other  arrangements  are  made  for  the  safe  carriage 
of  the  Foullis  lead.  Foullis  was  not  an  '  ingenious  gentleman,' 
but  he  was  a  man  to  turn  to  account  these  various  privileges. 
He  worked  steadily  away,  chiefly  at  the  lead  mines  of  Crawford 
Muir,  and  he  realised  a  good  fortune.  He  died  about  161 1,  owner 
of  Leadhills  and,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Crawford-John,  of 
the  lands  of  Glendorch.  Glendorch  he  left  to  his  brother  David 
Foullis,  and  Leadhills  he  left  to  Robert  Foullis,  advocate,  believed 
to  have  been  another  brother.  Robert  Foullis  died  in  1633, 
leaving  two  daughters,  Anna  and  Elizabeth. 11     Elizabeth  dying 

"  [Some  make  Anna  to  have  been  granddaue,hter  of  Thomas  Foullis.  (See 
Chambers'  Edinhirgh  Papers,  Edinburgh  Merchaiits  and  Merchandise  in  Old 
Times,  p.  8,  and  Scotsman  of  26th  February,  1887.)] 
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in  1637,  Anna  became  sole  heiress  of  Leadhills,  with  David 
Foullis  as  her  guardian.  David  Foullis  was  a  wicked  uncle, 
who  robbed  his  orphan  niece.  Matters  came  to  a  lawsuit. 
Anna's  counsel  was  James  Hope,  advocate.  James  Hope  was 
an  able  pleader  and  ended  by  winning  both  suit  and  suitor. 
On  14th  January,  1638,  he  married  Anna  Foullis,  and  as  her 
tocher  acquired  the  Leadhills  estate,  the  foundation  of  an  earldom 
and  of  a  great  fortune.  Meantime  justice  overtook  the  wicked 
uncle.  David  Foullis  searched,  and  better  searched,  for  lead  at 
Glendorch,  but  no  lead  could  find;  his  fortune  melted  away,  and 
he  died  landless  and  penniless.  Glendorch  fell  back  into  Anna's 
family,  and  in  it,  long  years  afterwards,  was  found  a  '  bunch  ' 
of  the  unprecedented  width  of  18  feet  of  pure  galena.  In 
excavating  this  the  chance  blow  of  a  workman's  pick  broke  into 
an  old  gallery.  This  proved  to  be  the  abandoned  workings  of 
David  Foullis,  who  had  ruined  himself  to  come  within  a  few 
inches  of  wealth. ^^ 

James  Hope  was  an  offshoot  of  a  family  that  sprang  from  Jean 
de  Hope,  one  of  the  retinue  of  Magdalene  of  France,  took  root 
here,  and  spread  like  a  banyan  tree.  His  father,  Thomas  Hope, 
was  ancestor  of  the  Hopes,  Baronets  of  Pinkie  (now  represented 
by  Sir  John  David  Hope,  formerly  of  Hope,  Gibb  &  Bruce,  of 
Glasgow).  His  uncle,  Henry  Hope,  was  ancestor  of  the  Hopes 
of  Amsterdam,  who  have  now  recrossed  the  Channel  as  the  Hopes 
of  Deepdene,  the  family  of  Anastasius  Hope  and  of  his  son, 
Beresford  Hope.  James  Hope  himself  was  ancestor  of  the  Hopes, 
Earls  of  Hopetoun,  till  our  own  day  the  only  family  except  the 

'^[David  Foullis  of  Glendorch  married  in  1617  Elizabeth  Baillie  of  Lamington 
{Lives  of  Baillies,  p.  35),  daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  Baillie  of  Lamington  and  Elizabeth 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Henry  Stewart  of  Craigiehall,  Linlithgow,  and  had  a  daughter, 
heiress  of  Glendorch.] 
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Dalrymples,  Earls  of  Stair,  who  have  made  their  way  from  the 
Parliament  House  to  the  Peerage. 

Thomas  Hope,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  Baronet  of 
Craighall,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  was  long  King's  Advo- 
cate, was  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
(the  only  commoner  who  ever  was  this),  and  died  leaving  the 
largest  fortune  ever  left  by  a  Scotch  lawyer,  and  almost  the 
largest  family,  14  children,  nine  sons  and  five  daughters.  Three 
of  the  sons — Sir  John,  Sir  Thomas,  and  Sir  James — sat  at  the 
same  time,^^  and  two  of  the  three.  Sir  John  and  Sir  Thomas,  sat 
in  their  father's  lifetime,  on  the  bench  as  Lords  of  Session — a 
unique  case,  to  which  the  nearest  parallel  is  the  three  Lord-of- 
Session  sons-in-law  of  our  own  Provost  James  MacDowall.  To 
this  day  the  King's — or,  as  we  now  call  him,  the  Lord — Advocate 
has  the  right  (whether  or  no  he  uses  it)  of  pleading  before  the 
Court  of  Session  with  his  hat  on.  The  right  is  said  to  date  from 
Sir  Thomas  Hope  and  his  sons.  As  King's  Advocate,  he  had 
to  plead  before  them,  and  it  was  thought  unseemly  that  a  father 
should  uncover  to  his  boys. 

James  Hope — afterwards  Sir  James  Hope — like  the  old  King's 
Advocate,  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  he  was  one  of  the  three 
Lord-of-Session  sons.  But  after  his  marriage  to  Anna  Foullis 
he  favoured  lead  more  than  law.  He  studied  mineralogy,  and 
came  to  be  the  greatest  master  of  mining  in  Scotland.  He  worked 
his  own  lead  at  Leadhills,  and  bought  from  Hamilton  of  Monk- 
land  the  Binnie  Silver  Mines,  and  from  Grahame  of  Aithray 
the  Aithray  Copper  Mines,  and  he  mined  to  such  good  purpose 
that  he  acquired  a  great  estate  round  Leadhills,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  great  fortune  of  the  Hopetoun  family.     He  is 

i^[A  mistake.  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Kerse,  died  in  1643,  and  Sir  James,  Lord 
Hopetoun,  was  only  created  in  1649.] 
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commonly  known  as  Sir  James  Hope  of  Hopetoun.  By  this 
Hopetoun  is  meant  the  Leadhills,  where  '  the  Hall,'  the  modest 
messuage  of  the  estate,  is  properly  called  Hopetoun  Hall.  This 
original  Hopetoun,  now  containing  ig, i8o  acres,  the  Hopes  still 
own,  but  since  Sir  James's  day  they  have  by  successive  purchases 
built  up  a  noble  domain  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  named  it 
'  Hopetoun,'  from  the  moorlands  whence  they  dug  the  purchase 
moneys. 

What  the  Hopes  first  and  last  have  drawn  from  Leadhills  no 
one  knows — not,  we  suppose,  themselves ;  but  86  years  ago 
Archibald  Stirling  of  Garden,  the  mathematician's  son-in-law 
and  successor  at  Leadhills,  pointing  to  one  hill  there,  said  that 
lead  had  then  been  dug  from  it  that  at  its  worth  in  gold  would 
cover  the  hill-face  with  guineas  set  on  edge.     This  beats  Bulmer. 

Sir  James  Hope  in  connection  with  his  lead  matters  had  much 
to  do  with  the  Continent,  and  he  was  cut  off  in  1661  by  the 
Flanders  sickness,  caught  on  a  business  visit  to  Holland.  He 
died  not  full  of  years  (he  was  but  47),  but,  like  his  father,  full 
of  honours — Lord  of  Session,  Governor  of  the  Cunyie  House, 
Judge  of  the  Cunyie  Court,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Estates, 
Commissioner  for  Public  Accompts,  Commissioner  for  Revision 
of  Laws,  Commissioner  for  Forfeited  Estates,  and  (like  his  father) 
leaving  a  great  estate  and  a  great  family — 14  children,  nine  sons 
and  five  daughters. ^^    The  present  Earl  of  Hopetoun  is  the  seventh 

i^[He  lies  in  Cramond  Churchyard.  By  Anna  Foullis  he  had  eleven  children, 
but  all  except  John  and  Rachel  died  young.  Anna  died  in  1656,  and  in  1657  he 
married  Lady  Mary  Keith,  and  by  her  had  three  children,  of  whom  only  one  (Sir 
William  Hope  of  Balcomie)  survived.  (He  was  about  24  when  he  married  Anna.) 
For  Sir  Thomas  Hope's  house  in  Old  Bank  Close  (or  Hope's  Close),  Lawn- 
market,  Edinburgh,  vi'iie  Chambers'  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  i.  163.  See  also, 
for  the  Hopes,  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Papers,  Edinburgh  Merchants  and 
Mercha?idise  in  Old  Times,  p.  5.] 
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by  direct  male  descent  from  him  and  Anna  FouUis.  The  Hopes 
still  retain  all  the  old  Foullis  lands,  and  they  have  throughout 
held  loyally  to  the  Foullis  tradition  to  refuse  no  gifts  or  graces 
from  a  grateful  Government.     They  had  quite  a  catena  of  them. 

In  1641  Sir  James  had  a  grant  of  the  Waterhead  and  Glen- 
gonar  mines,  with  various  valuable  privileges. 

In  1649,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  special  penalties  are  imposed 
on  the  carriers  of  his  '  leid  oare  '  to  Leith,  if  they  should  sell  or 
indirectlie  away-put  any  part  of  it,  and  Sir  James,  his  work,  and 
workmen,  are  specially  '  exeimed  in  all  tyme  coming  from  all 
quartering,  watching,  warding,  levies  of  horse  and  foot,  mentin- 
ence,  excyse,  and  other  publict  burdings  or  impositions  what- 
sumevir,'  the  Committee  on  Valuations  having,  in  view  of  this 
exemption,  '  defalked  '  a  proportionate  sum  from  the  valuation 
of  Lanarkshire.  The  Act  contains  another  striking  clause.  To 
hinder  the  '  seduceing,  withdrawing,  and  resetting  frome  him  ' 
of  any  of  his  workmen,  it  extends  to  him  all  powers  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  '  masteris  of  Coilheughis  and  Salt-panis  ' — i.e.,  the 
power  of  reducing  the  workmen  to  serfs.  A  similar  provision  is 
also  made  in  favour  of  any  similar  mine-owners.  It  is 
humiliating  to  find  the  area  of  servitude  extended  in  Scotland  in 
the  same  year  in  which  the  Commonwealth  had  been  set  up  in 
England. 

Again,  in  1661,  a  fresh  Act  confirms  the  last  Act,  and  declares 
that  it  shall  come  into  force  as  on  26th  March,  1647  (two  years 
before  its  actual  date),  and  that  it  shall  remain  in  force  in  spite 
of  any  general  revoking  Act.  As  I  believe  it  never  has  been 
nominatim  revoked,  I  suppose  the  Leadhills  miners  (except  such 
of  them  as  have  been  engaged  there  before  26th  March  1647)  are 
legally  serfs  to-day.  Further,  the  Act  ordains  officers  of  Customs 
to  seize  any  leid  or  leid-oare  being  shipped  without  Sir  James' 
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certificat,  and  it  gives  Sir  James  power  to  '  cause,  mend,  and 
repare  any  whatsumever  his  Majestie's  wayes  leading  from  the 
saids  mynes  to  any  heid  burgh  or  seaport  within  this  Kingdome, 
makeing  the  same  passible  for  carts,'  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  state  of  roads  in  Charles  II.'s  reign. 

In  1703  Sir  James  Hope's  grandson,  Charles  Hope,  was  raised 
to  the  Scotch  Peerage  as  Baron  Hope,  and  Earl  of  Hopetoun. 
But  he  had  more  substantial  proofs  of  the  public  favour.  It 
seems  that  his  grandfather  had  taken  much  to  heart  the  remote- 
ness of  Leadhills  from  Church  privileges,  and  had  purposed 
to  provide  his  workers  with  a  church  of  their  own.  The  pious 
purpose  had  not  been  carried  out,  but  it  had  not  been  forgotten. 
To  the  Hopes  it  was  a  sacred  duty  which  they  were  eager  to 
fulfil;  they  only  asked  that  the  fulfilling  should  cost  them 
nothing.  In  1695  Earl  Charles,  the  grandson,  presented  a 
petition  praying  that  his  tack-duty  to  the  Crown  of  1000  merks 
should  be  remitted  him  on  condition  of  his  settling  a  minister 
at  Leadhills.  The  prayer  was  granted  and  the  tack-duty 
remitted,  and  in  case  of  any  mistake  one  of  the  last  Acts  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1707  confirmed  the  remission  (and 
further,  by  the  way,  gave  the  Earl  a  free  pass  for  the  tolls  of 
Ramwell  Craig  and  Dunneden).  Strange  to  say,  it  was  41  years 
after  the  remission  before  the  minister  was  settled  :  so  anxious 
were  the  Hopes  to  choose  the  right  man.  But  (though  I  have 
not  seen  the  fact  recorded)  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tack-duty, 
in  spite  of  the  remission,  was  duly  paid  each  of  the  41  years. 
Whether  it  will  revive  in  case  of  disestablishment,  I  cannot  say. 
The  matter  may  safely  be  left  with  Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.^^ 

'^I  may  mention  that  the  Rev.  James  Sanson,  minister  at  Leadhills  from  1788 
to  1796,  was  the  original  of  Dominie  Sampson.  Sir  Walter  Scott  caught  the 
character  on  a  visit  to  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Douglas. 
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Since  the  days  of  Sir  James  Hope  the  Hopes  have  been  more 
in  the  way  of  leasing  than  of  working  their  Leadhills  mines. 
First  and  last  they  have  had  various  lessees.  About  the 
beginning  of  this  century  all  the  leases  but  one  had  centred  in 
the  Scots  Mining  Company,  the  employers  of  James  Stirling. 
The  remaining  lease  was  held  by  a  Darlington  company,  and 
vigorously  worked  till  the  death,  in  181 7,  of  Thomas  Horner,  its 
leading  partner.  In  1828,  after  some  years  of  languid  working, 
Horner's  successors  sold  the  lease  to  a  new  concern,  the  Lead- 
hills  Mining  Company.  This  new  company  were  met  by 
unlooked-for  difficulties.  The  old  company  blocked  their  adit 
level,  and  interdicted  their  using  water  that  was  essential  to  their 
operations,  and  a  lawsuit  followed  which  lasted  over  twenty  years, 
and  cost  over  ;^20,ooo.  The  worst  sufferers  were  the  unhappy 
work-people.  The  mines  were  neglected,  there  was  no  other 
work  in  the  district,  the  population  of  Leadhills  dwindled  from 
1400  to  under  goo,  and  some  of  the  houses  fell  into  ruin.  At 
length,  in  1861,  the  lang  ganging  plea  was  compromised,  and 
the  Scots  Mining  Company  sold  out  to  their  younger  rivals. ^^ 
The  Leadhills  Mining  Company  were  thus  left  in  possession  of 
the  whole  field,  and  they,  and  since  1876  a  London  company  to 
which  they  then  sold  out,  the  Leadhills  Silver-Lead  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company  (Limited),  have  carried  on  the  work  with 
great  spirit  and  lavish  expenditure,  and  with  new  washing  and 
smelting  apparatus,  hydraulic  and  steam  machinery  of  excep- 
tional power,  miles  of  conduit  from  great  reservoirs  in  the  hillS) 

i*The  last  representative  (first  as  manager,  then  as  sub-tenant)  of  the  'Scots 
Mining  Company'  was  William  Geddes  Borron,  afterwards  of  the  Verreville  and 
Port-Dundas  Glass-works.  The  '  Leadhills  Mining  Company,'  that  sold  out  in 
1876,  was  largely  held  in  Leith,  and  had  as  its  able  and  active  Chairman  William 
Muir,  Esq.  of  Leith,  afterwards  of  Innistrynich. 
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miles  of  underground  railway  through  the  workings,  LeadhiUs 
has  begun  its  seventh  century  with  a  new  lease  of  life  and 
vigour. ^^ 

''[Sir  William  Forbes  took  a  share  in  a  lead  mine  on  Lord  Cassilis'  estate,  which 
came  to  nothing.  The  managing  partner  was  'Alexander  Sheriff,  merchant  in 
Leith,  who  had  a  concern  in  the  Lease  of  the  E.  of  Hopetoun's  mines  at  LeadhiUs.' 
(^Memoirs  of  a  Banking  House,  p.  38.  Sheriff  (as  Sir  William  tells)  was  bankrupt 
in  the  crisis  of  1772.  Was  he  anything  to  the  Sheriff  who  married  a  daughter  of 
William  Gillespie  of  Bishopton  ?)  For  mining  in  Scotland,  see  York  Buildings 
Co.,  p.  67.] 

[From  the  Glasgow  Herald^ 


The  Stevens  of  Bellahouston 

The  Bellahouston  windfall  is  a  double  surprise  to  many  citizens; 
the  very  name  of  the  donor  is  new  to  them.  No  wonder  if  it  is. 
Like  all  her  family,  Miss  Steven  of  Bellahouston  came  very 
little  before  the  public.  She  would  give  large  sums  to  objects 
that  she  approved,  but  she  took  no  part  in  their  management  ; 
she  had  outlived  most  of  her  old  friends  (never  numerous),  and 
she  made  no  new  ones;  she  was  the  last  of  her  own  family,  and 
was  practically  without  kith  or  kin. 

The  Stevens  of  Bellahouston  are  not  old  Glasgow  folk.  Miss 
Steven's  father,  Moses  Steven,  afterwards  of  Polmadie,  was  the 
first  of  them.  He  was  born  in  Strathendrick  (which  has  sent  us 
many  a  good  recruit),  and  about  the  time  of  George  III.'s 
accession  he  came  here  as  a  lad  to  push  his  fortune.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  followed  for  the  like  purpose  by  another 
Strathendrick  lad,  James  Buchanan,  afterwards  of  Dowanhill. 
The  two  were  cousins,  sons  of  neighbour  farmers,  who  had 
married  sisters.  Moses  Steven's  father,  Moses  Steven  in  Easter 
Finnick  (son  to  John  Steven  in  Finnick  Tennent),  married  Grizel 
Buchanan  of  Blairlusk.  James  Buchanan's  father,  George 
Buchanan  in  Finnick  Drummond  (son  to  John  Buchanan  of  Croy 
Buchanan),   married  Margaret  Buchanan  of  Blairlusk,   sister  to 
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Grizel.  The  cousins  became  wholesale  linen  merchants,  and 
formed  a  copartnery  which,  in  the  slipshod  style  of  our  earliest 
Directories,  appears  variously  as  Steven,  Buchanan  &  Co.  (1783); 
Moses  Steven  (1787);  Buchanan,  Steven  &  Co.  (1789).  In  1790 
the  two  partners  joined  the  Merchants'  House,  describing  them- 
selves as  '  home  traders.'  But  later  on,  the  linen  firm  was  merged 
in  the  famous  foreign  firm  of  Dennistoun,  Buchanan  &  Co.  The 
linen  warehouse  was  at  first  in  the  back-land  of  Buchanan's  Close, 
north  side  of  Trongate,  but  the  Directory  of  1799  gives  it  at 
Candleriggs,  'opposite  the  boMling  green,'  i.e.,  opposite  our 
Bazaar. 

By  this  time  Moses  Steven  had  made  so  much  of  his  linens 
that  he  could  afford  himself  both  a  town  house  and  a  country 
house.  For  town  house  he  bought  the  second  flat  above  the 
shops,  of  the  north-east  tenement  at  the  crossing  of  Wilson  and 
Brunswick  Streets,  just  round  the  corner  from  the  warehouse 
in  Candleriggs;  and  for  country  quarters  he  bought  the  estate 
of  Polmadie,  within  an  easy  drive  of  Candleriggs,  across  the  new 
Rutherglen  Bridge.  Further,  he  took  to  wife  Janet  Rowan, 
daughter  of  William  Rowan  of  Bellahouston.  Of  this  marriage 
there  were  four  children  : — 

1.  Elizabeth,  the  oldest,  and  the  last  survivor.  Born  31st  July, 
1803 ;   died,  unmarried,  15th  March,  1892. 

2.  Grace,  or  Grizel  (named  after  her  grandmother,  Grizel 
Buchanan).     Died,  unmarried,  30th  April,  1888. 

3.  Moses.     Died,  unmarried,  27th  July,  1871. 

4.  Margaret.  Married,  in  1833,  John  Peter  Grant,  W.S.  (son 
to  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan).  Died,  without  issue,  17th  April, 
1837. 

Elizabeth  was  born  at  Polmadie,  the  others  in  Brunswick  Street; 
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all  four  died  in  Edinburgh,  and  were  buried  in  the  West  Calton 
Burying  Ground. 

Moses  Steven  of  Polmadie  died  loth  August,  1831,  aged  82, 
predeceased  by  his  wife;  he  lies  beside  her  in  the  Ramshorn 
Burying  Ground,  on  the  west  side  of  the  west  middle  wall ;  a 
slab  above  the  grave  is  inscribed,  '  Moses  Steven  of  Polmadie, 
1789.'  Besides  owning  Polmadie,  he  had  acquired  (as  after 
noted)  part  of  the  estate  of  Bellahouston.  He  was  succeeded 
in  both  by  his  son,  Moses  Steven. 

Moses  Steven  the  younger  was  known  to  few,  but  he  was  a 
kindly  man,  of  good  parts,  refined  tastes,  and  courteous  manners. 
He  passed  advocate,  but  never  practised.  He  was  fortunately 
not  dependent  on  his  profession.  His  excessive  shyness  would 
have  hindered  his  success,  and  did  prevent  him  from  taking  his 
natural  place  in  society  or  in  affairs. 

In  1824  he  had  an  uncalled-for  accession  of  fortune;  through 
his  mother,  Janet  Rowan,  he  succeeded  to  her  brother,  Thomas 
Rowan  of  Bellahouston.  As  far  as  its  money  value  went, 
Bellahouston  must  have  been  to  him  a  load  above  a  burden, 
but  it  had  an  interest  for  him  apart  from  money  value. 
The  Rowans  had  been  there  for  generations,  perhaps  for 
centuries. 

Bellahouston  is  in  the  parish  of  Go  van,  which  before  the 
Reformation  belonged  bodily  to  the  archbishops  of  Glasgow. 
The  parish  was  mainly  let  by  the  archbishops  to  small  tenants 
or  '  rentallers,'  and  among  th^  rentallers  in  Mekle  Govan  (the 
Bellahouston  end  of  the  parish)  the  name  Rowan,  Rowane, 
Rowain,  Rowand,  Rollan,  or  Rolland  was  very  common.  In 
1595  a  Crown  Charter  granted  feus  or  perpetual  rights  of  their 
little  holdings  to  a  number  of  the  Govan  rentallers,  and  among 
others  to  nine  '  Rollands  '  in  Mekle  Govan.     The  Charter  gives 
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such  meagre  descriptions  that  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  the 
several  lands  it  conveys,  but  we  may  take  it  that  these  nine 
Rollands  were  ancestors  of  the  Rowans  of  Bellahouston,  Dum- 
breck,  Greenlaw,  Haughead,  Heatherie  Hall,  Holmfauldhead, 
Marylands,  TeucharhilP — all  lairds  in  Mekle  Govan.  Like  the 
other  Govan  lairds,  these  Rowans  have  mostly  sold  their  lands, 
but  the  Rowans  of  Bellahouston  have  throughout  been  buyers 
and  not  sellers.  William  Rowan  of  Bellahouston,  who 
succeeded  in  1735  to  his  father,  James  Rowan  of  Bellahouston 
and  Marylands,  made  several  additions  to  Bellahouston,  and 
the  adding  process  has  gone  on  since  till  the  present  estate 
represents  a  score  of  separate  purchases. ^  William  Rowan  died 
in  1784.  He  left  three  sons — James,  Thomas,  Stephen  (all  three 
names  being  Rowan  names  in  the  charter  of  1595) ;  but  the 
Rowans  were  as  little  given  to  marrying  as  the  Stevens,  and 
James,  Thomas,  Stephen,  all  lived  and  died  bachelors.  The 
eldest  son,  James  Rowan  of  Bellahouston,  a  partner  in  the 
Thistle  Bank,  died  in  1806,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Thomas,  a  farmer.  Thomas  Rowan  played  a  curious  game  of 
battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  Bellahouston.  In  1807  he  con- 
veyed it  in  trust  to  himself  and  three  others.  The  conveyance 
gives  no  reasons  for  the  trust,  but  as  the  three  other  trustees 
were  Colquhoun  of  Killermont  and  Ritchie  of  Craigton,  partners 
in  the  Thistle  Bank,  and  Robert  Grahame,  law-agent  to  the 
Thistle  Bank,  the  trust  was  probably  to  secure  the  bank  for 
advances  to  the  truster.  In  1813  the  trustees  sold  Bellahouston 
to  Thomas's  younger  brother,  Stephen  Rowan,  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  and  (in  succession  to  his  brother  James)  a  partner  in 
the  Thistle  Bank.     In  1814  Stephen  Rowan  of  Bellahouston  sold 

'  [And  Broomlone  and  Middleton.] 

2 [In  1782  William  Rowan  owned  Crosshill.     (CxdL-v/faxd's Renfrewshire,  p.  264.)] 
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to  his  brother-in-law,  Moses  Steven  of  Polmadie,  father  of  the 
natural  heir  to  the  estate,  four  outlying  portions  of  Bellahouston, 
amounting  in  all  to  ii6  acres.  The  object,  we  may  presume, 
was  to  raise  money  to  pay  off  incumbrances  without  sending 
any  of  the  family  lands  out  of  the  family.  Finally,  at  Stephen 
Rowan's  death  in  i8ig,  Bellahouston  proper,  which  he  had 
retained,  reverted  to  brother  Thomas,  who  thus  became  for  the 
second  time  laird  of  Bellahouston.  Thomas  Rowan  was  the  last 
of  the  Rowans.  He  died  in  1824,  leaving  Bellahouston  to  his 
nephew  Moses  Steven,  whose  mother,  Janet  Rowan,  was  now 
dead.  Moses  Steven  the  younger  succeeded  on  his  father's  death 
in  1831  to,  inter  alia,  the  116  acres  of  Bellahouston,  and  thus 
restored  that  estate  to  its  ante-Uncle-Tom  proportions. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Stevens  Bellahouston  kept  on  growing. 
Apart  from  smaller  purchases,  Moses  Steven  made  two  impor- 
tant additions  to  Bellahouston. 

First.  In  1846  he  bought  the  lands  of  Weiriston  from  the 
trustees  of  Henry  Ritchie  of  Craigton.  Weiriston  was  that 
portion  of  the  27/4  land  of  old  extent  of  Over  Craigton  which  lay 
south  of  the  Paisley  Road;  and  the  possession  of  it  gave  the 
Stevens  a  greatly  extended  frontage  to  that  road. 

Second.  By  successive  purchases  from  1822  to  1850,  Moses 
Steven  acquired  the  25s.  land  of  old  extent  of  Dumbreck. 
Dumbreck  lay  into  his  estate,  and  it  was  itself  an  interesting 
property.  Only  it  of  al'l  his  Mekle  Govan  properties  is  named 
in  pre-Reformation  writs.  In  the  old  Archbishop's  '  Rentale 
Book  '  for  1553  Wylzem  iLiche  zoungar  sells  to  Androw  Dunlop 
his  tenant-right  in  part  of  '  Dumbrek.'  The  Liches  of  Dumbrek 
(ancestors  of  the  Leitches  of  Leitch  and  Smith,  and  Leitch's 
Court,  and  Kilmardinny)  were  steady  sellers;  and  in  1564  they 
sold   other   parts   of   their    lands   to   Thomas   Rowain    (probable 
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ancestor  to  Thomas  Rowan  of  Bellahouston),  and  still  others  to 
Schir  James  Hyll  (undoubted  ancestor  to  W.  H.  Hill,  LL.D.). 
A  branch  of  the  Rowans,  descended,  I  suppose,  from  the  Thomas 
Rowain  of  1564,  owned  Dumbreck  in  last  century.  This  branch 
ended  in  1743  in  co-heiresses,  and  Dumbreck,  after  passing 
through  various  hands,  was  bought  in  1790  by  William 
Woddrop,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  who,  like  the  Rowans  and 
Leitches  and  Hills,  was  of  rentaller  descent.  William  W^oddrop 
built  the  house  of  Dumbreck,  and  laid  out  the  property  pretty 
much  as  it  is.  He  died  in  1822,  and  left  Dumbreck  to  his 
nephew,  Robert  Scot,  of  the  Thistle  Bank.  '  Bob  Scot  '  was  of 
the  Leitch  type;  he  had  already  sold  Aitkenhead  (inherited  from 
his  father),  and  he  proceeded  to  sell  Dumbreck  (inherited  from  his 
uncle).  Moses  Steven  bought  Dumbreck  piecemeal — the  last 
part  of  it  after  Bob's  death,  from  Robert  Macnair,  trustee  for 
Bob's  creditors.  These  purchases  brought  up  Bellahouston  to 
an  estate  of  400  acres,  stretching  from  Plantation  west  to  the 
Three-mile  House,  and  from  the  Paisley  Road  south  to  the 
county  march ;  and  they  gave  Moses  Steven  a  better  residence 
than  the  old  house  at  Bellahouston.  He  had  lived  not  there, 
but  at  Polmadie ;  he  now  moved  to  Dumbreck,  a  comfortable 
house,  finely  situated  on  the  top  of  Dumbreck  Hill.  He  re-named 
it  Bellahouston,  and  it  was  thereafter  the  principal  residence 
of  the  family. 

Moses  Steven  died  on  27th  July,  1871,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  surviving  and  unmarried  sisters  Elizabeth  and  Grace,  who  had 
always  lived  with  him.  He  had  expres5;ed  a  wish  that  his  fortune, 
which  had  come  from  Glasgow,  should  go  back  to  Glasgow,  and 
his  sisters  hastened  to  carry  out  his.  wish.  On  25th  August, 
1871,  they  executed  what  was  practically  a  joint  w'ill.  This  deed, 
subject  to  their  own  liferent  and  to  certain  small  reserves,  con- 
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veyed  their  whole  means  and  estate  to  a  body  of  trustees,  who 
were  to  apply  the  same  to  public  purposes  in  Glasgow.  The 
original  trustees  were  eight — Archd.  Buchanan,  of  Catrine;  John 
Buchanan,  Dowanhill;  Dr.  J.  G.  Fleming,  Glasgow;  Dr. 
Myrtle,  Trinity,  Edinburgh;  Professor  Macquorn  Rankine;  and 
James  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  Andrew  Mitchell  and  A.  O.  Mitchell, 
writers  in  Glasgow.  Of  these  eight  trustees  only  Andrew 
Mitchell  survives,^  but  additional  trustees  have  been  assumed. 
By  Miss  Grace  Steven's  death  on  30th  April,  1888,  the  deed 
became  irrevocable,  and  it  was  placed  on  the  public  record.  It 
seems  strange  that  it  should  have  been  unnoticed  till  it  became 
operative  by  the  death  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Steven  on  15th  March, 
1892. 

The  Stevens  are  extinct  in  the  male  line,  but  the  elder  Moses 
Steven  had  a  sister  Agnes  Steven,  of  whom  there  are  numerous 
descendants.  Agnes  Steven  married  her  cousin,  John  Buchanan, 
in  Blairennich,  elder  brother  of  James  Buchanan  of  Dowanhill, 
and  had  a  son,  George  Buchanan,  founder  of  the  well-known 
calendering  firm  of  George  Buchanan  &  Sons.^  In  the  early 
years  of  this  century  there  was  no  proper  calender  in  Glasgow, 
and  Dennistoun,  Buchanan  &  Co.  found  a  difficulty  in  getting 
their  goods  for  shipment  properly  finished  and  packed.  Thereon 
Polmadie  and  Dowanhill  bethought  them  of  young  George 
Buchanan  (nephew  to  both  of  them),  fetched  him  here  from 
Blairennich,  and  set  him  up  in  a  thoroughly-equipped  calender, 
next  door  to  themselves  in  the  Candleriggs,  and  next-door 
neighbours  in  the  Candleriggs  Dennistoun,  Buchanan  &  Co. 
and  George  Buchanan  &  Sons  continued  to  be  till   1835,   when 

3  [Died  8th  May,  1898.] 

*[Vtde  J.  Guthrie  Smith's  Strathendrick^  p.  343.] 
H 
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Dennistoun,  Buchanan  &  Co.  migrated  west  to  St.  Vincent  Place. 
George  Buchanan,  by  his  wife,  Isabella  Stevenson,  had  several 
sons.  His  two  eldest,  William  and  Allan,  the  '  sons '  of  his 
firm,  were  much  respected  citizens.  William  was  unwearied  in 
his  work  for  the  Buchanan  Society,  and  was  one  of  Dr.  Chalmers's 
right-hand  men  in  the  famous  kirk-session  of  St.  John's. 
His  son  George  Stevenson  Buchanan  is  the  representative 
of  John  Buchanan  and  Agnes  Steven.  A  younger  brother 
of  William  and  Allan,  Moses  Steven  Buchanan,  M.D.  (named 
by  his  father  after  his  uncle  and  patron),  was  father  to 
George  Buchanan,  M.D.,  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  our 
university. 

These  Glasgow  Buchanans,  descending  from  old  Polmadie's 
sister,  Agnes  Steven,  were  absolutely  the  nearest  kith  or  kin  that 
poor  Miss  Steven  had.  Her  only  other  countable  connections 
on  her  father's  side,  the  grandchildren  of  James  Buchanan  of 
Dowanhill,  were  a  step  further  out,  descending  from  old 
Polmadie's  mother's  sister,  Margaret  Buchanan.  To  put  it 
accurately,  the  Glasgow  Buchanans  were  Miss  Steven's  first 
cousins  twice  removed,  the  Dowanhill  Buchanans  were  her  second 
cousins  once  removed. 

Through  her  mother,  Janet  Rowan,  Miss  Steven  had  relations, 
but  these  also  not  nearer  than  second  cousins  once  removed. 
Janet's  father,  William  RoM-an  of  Bellahouston,  had  a  brother, 
James  Rowan  of  Holmfauldhead,  father  of  George  Rowan  of 
Holmfauldhead.  George  Rowan,  whose  honest  face  and  sturdy 
figure  were  well  known  on  the  Govan  Road,  had  three  sons, 
James  and  George,  bachelors,  and  Stephen,  who  left  only  a 
daughter,  Catherine  Button  Rowan,  now  of  Holmfauldhead,  who 
by  a  first  marriage  became  Mrs.  Connal  Rowan,  and  who  is  now 
Mrs,  Dalrymple  Duncan.     William  Rowan  of  Bellahouston  had 
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another  brother,  Stephen  Rowan  of  Haughhead,  who  is  repre- 
sented by  the  family  of  his  grandson,  the  late  John  M.  Rowan, 
long  resident  at  North  Woodside  House, ^ 

^[Dennistoun,  Buchanan  &  Co.,  mentioned  in  this  paper,  was  a  notable 
firm  in  the  West  Indian,  East  Indian,  and  American  trade.  It  lost  money 
in  the  Stanley  Mills,  and  is  now  wound  up.  Partners  in  it  were  John  Buchanan 
of  Dowanhill,  David  Laird  of  Balornoc,  and  James  Buchanan  (no  relation  of 
the  Buchanans  of  Dowanhill),  founder  of  the  Buchanan  Institution,  for  whom 
see  Crawfurd's  Trades'  House,  p.  265.  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Dowanhill  was  in 
a  Rio  business,  Buchanan,  Watson  «&  Co.,  of  which  one  of  the  partners  now 
(1892)  is  David  Ritchie.] 


[From  the  Glasgow  Herald,  of  28th  March,   1892.] 


Provost  Archibald  Ingram 

In  reply  to  '  Enquirer's  '  recent  inquiry,  there  is,  as  far  as  known, 
no  picture  of  Provost  Ingram — at  least  none  could  be  heard  of 
for  '  Old  Glasgow  ' — but  the  provost  appears  in  a  bas-relief 
which  is  fixed  above  the  fire-place  in  the  directors'  room  of  the 
Merchants'  Hall.  In  this  bas-relief  he  forms  the  centre  of  a 
group  :  he  kneels  to  receive  a  Civic  Crown  at  the  hands  of  the 
Genius  of  Glasgow;  the  Geniuses  of  Commerce,  Architecture, 
and  Civic  Rule  stand  behind  him,  and  smile  on  the  function. 
The  Provost's  figure  is  evidently  from  nature;  the  others,  I 
believe,  are  ideal.     The  bas-relief  has  a  history. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Merchants*  House  on  13th  June,  1809, 
Mr.  John  M'Caul  intimated  that  Mr.  Robert  Ingram,  of  London, 
a  grandson  of  the  late  Provost  Ingram,  had  sent  down  a  monu- 
ment to  be  placed  in  one  of  our  public  halls  in  memory  of  his 
grandfather;  further,  that  Mr.  Gilchrist,  of  Edinburgh,  a  near 
relation  of  the  Provost's,  had  requested  that  the  monument  should 
be  placed  in  the  Merchants'  Hall.  The  House  thereon  agreed 
to  Mr.  Gilchrist's  request,  and  appointed  Dean  of  Guild  John 
Hamilton  of  Northpark  and  three  others  a  committee  to  carry  the 
same  into  execution.  From  whatever  cause,  Northpark  and 
his  three  colleagues  did  not  carry  the  same  into  execution,  and 
Provost    Ingram    and    the    Geniuses   vanished    for    over    half   a 
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century.  It  is  uncertain  exactly  how  they  spent  the  interval; 
the  Merchants  themselves  spent  it  mostly  on  the  tramp. 

In  i8og,  when  Mr.  M'Caul  intimated  the  receipt  of  the  bas- 
relief,  the  Merchants  were  housed  in  their  Hall  in  the  Briggate, 
built,  or  rather  rebuilt  (as  M'Ure  tells  us),  '  in  a  most  stately 
manner  in  the  year  1659,  Sir  John  Bell  being  dean  of  gild,  and 
Sir  William  Bruce  architect,  a  magnificent  structure  of  length 
from  east  to  west  72ft.,  the  steeple  thereof  hath  three  battlements 
of  curious  architecture  above  one  another,  and  a  curious  clock 
of  molten  brass,  the  spire  whereof  is  mounted  with  a  ship  of 
copper,  finely  gilded,  in  place  of  a  weathercock.'  But  in  1817 
the  Merchants  resolved  to  move  from  the  Briggate  to  a  '  genteel 
and  central  part  of  the  town,'  and  sold  the  magnificent  structure 
to  a  builder,  who  pulled  it  down  forthwith,  and  on  the  site  built 
'  Guildry  Court.'  In  the  sale  the  steeple  was  '  retained  entire 
as  an  ornament  to  the  city,  with  a  servitude  of  access.'  A  taste- 
less merchant  wished  to  bind  the  builder  to  a  building  plan  that 
should  show  off  the  steeple  from  its  base;  the  House  promptly 
sat  on  him.  The  whole  '  beauty  of  the  steeple  was  in  the  upper 
part  above  the  clock;'  the  lower  part  was  thoroughly  unclassic, 
Scotch  in  fact,  'a  naked  square  tower,  which  had  better  be  hid,' 
and  eflfectually  Guildry  Court  hides  Sir  William  Bruce's  rude  old 
structure. 

After  evicting  themselves  from  the  Briggate  the  Merchants 
were  a  long  time  of  having  another  homestead  of  their 
own.  They  had  long  debate  over  a  new  hall;  it  was  to  be  much 
above  the  scale  anno  1659 — it  was  to  be  in  a  genteel  and  central 
part  of  the  town.  Where  was  the  money  to  come  from? — where 
was  the  hall  to  be?  They  had  no  need  to  hurry  over  the  matter. 
By  the  kindness  of  the  Town  they  were  lodged  in  the  Town  Hall 
at    the    Cross    comfortably    and    cheaply;     they    paid    for   some 
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cleaning  and  painting,  but  they  paid  no  rent.  They  saw  their 
way  first  to  the  ways  and  means  for  their  new  hall  :  they  were 
worse  put  to  it  to  choose  among  various  sites  offered  them  in 
Queen  Street,  in  Virginia  Street,  and  elsewhere ;  at  last  they 
fixed  on  a  site  in  Hutcheson  Street,  Eastside,  and  in  1843  they 
took  possession  there  of  Hall  III.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
rest  there  long.  In  1869  they  were  evicted  (per  Act  of  Parliament) 
by  the  Court-House  Commissioners,  and  left  to  shift  as  best  they 
could.  They  again  found  friendly  shelter.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  then  quartered  in  the  Bible  Society's  Rooms  at 
the  corner  of  Virginia  Street  and  Wilson  Street,  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Law  Life  Insurance  Society,  and  it  made  room  there 
for  the  Merchants.  Neither  Chamber  nor  House  is  in  constant 
session,  and  the  two  chummed  on  a  Box  and  Cox  arrangement, 
and  got  on  so  well  that  they  have  chummed  so  ever  since.  At 
last,  in  1877,  just  two  generations  after  their  flitting  from  Hall 
II.  in  the  Briggate,  the  Merchants  installed  themselves,  surely 
this  time  for  good  and  all,  in  Hall  IV.  in  George  Square.  Part 
of  Hall  III.  became  the  Sheriff's  Small  Debt  Court,  and  is  so 
now  :  part  of  it  which  became  the  City  Chamberlain's  office  has 
been  empty  ever  since  the  opening  of  the  new  City  Chambers, 
and  has  now  the  forlorn  dilapidated  look  of  a  Plan  of  Campaign 
homestead. 

The  Ingram  bas-relief  has  meantime  had  many  wanderings, 
but  it  has  wandered  home  at  last.  The  early  moves  can  only 
be  traced  by  conjecture.  In  Old  Glasgow  storage  (now-a-days 
only  too  plentiful)  was  scarce,  and  too  much  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  ample  capacity  (72  feet  from  east  to  west)  of  the  Merchants' 
Hall  in  the  Briggate.  To  check  the  abuse  the  House  in  1778 
decreed  that  '  goods,  barrels,  timber,  or  other  articles  (unless 
removed  on  distress  of  fire  or  damage  by  water)  should  not  in 
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future  be  lodged  or  stored  in  the  Merchants'  Hall  or  garret  above 
the  same.'  In  spite  of  this  decree  the  Ingram  bas-relief  was,  I 
fear,  lodged  and  stored  in  the  garret  of  the  Merchants'  Hall,  and 
lay  there  till  the  Merchants'  flitting  in  1817.  It  was  then,  no 
doubt,  stowed  away  somewhere  about  the  Town  Hall  at  the  Cross. 
Its  next  move  is  certain — it  was  to  Merchants'  Hall  III.,  in 
Hutcheson  Street,  Eastside,  and  there  in  1859,  50  years  after  the 
receipt  of  it  from  Mr.  Robert  Ingram,  of  London,  it  was  dis- 
covered. Its  discovery  is  one  of  the  many  good  offices  we  owe  to 
Sir  Michael  Connal. 

Now-a-days,  for  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  one  pound 
one  anybody  can  read  about  the  Ingram  bas-relief  in  the 
History  of  the  Merchants'  House,  but  in  1859  this  monu- 
ment of  the  liberality  of  Dean  of  Guild  Archibald  Orr  Ewing, 
and  the  learning  of  Collector  William  Henry  Hill  did  not 
exist.  The  manuscript  minutes  of  the  house  did,  however, 
exist,  and  Andrew  Scott,  late  of  H.M.  Customs,  had  devoted 
much  of  his  blessed  leisure  to  extracting  them.  Michael  Connal 
(he  was  not  Sir  Michael  then),  '  always  roaming  with  a  hungry 
heart '  through  Old  Glasgow,  its  records  and  its  relics,  came  on 
his  old  friend's  extracts,  and  hunting  through  them,  caught  scent 
of  the  Ingram  bas-relief.  Where  was  it?  No  one  knew.  Since 
13th  June,  1809,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  it;  its  very  existence 
had  been  forgotten,  let  alone  its  whereabouts.  But  Michael 
Connal  was  one  of  those  curious  persons  one  meets  every  now  and 
again,  who  positively  like  trouble,  revel  in  it ;  and  after  a  long 
chase  he  ran  the  bas-relief  to  earth  in  the  cellar  of  Hall  III. 
There  it  quietly  lay  in  the  case  in  which  it  had  come  down  from 
London  in  1809;  the  very  straw  still  wrapped  it  round.  One  can 
see  the  twinkle  in  Michael's  eyes  as  they  prised  off  the  lid,  and  the 
Provost    and    the    Geniuses    leapt    to    light.      The    Provost,    on 
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unpacking,  was  found  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  but  quite  mend- 
able  ;  his  companions  had  taken  no  harm  from  all  their  knocking 
about.  They  bore  the  group  reverently  upstairs  to  the  directors' 
room,  and  at  their  next  meeting,  on  14th  June,  1859,  on  the 
motion  of  ex-Dean  of  Guild  James  Hannan,  the  directors  resolved 
to  make  what  amends  they  could  for  long  neglect.  At  a  cost  of 
£1^  los.  they  had  the  group  '  sorted  '  by  Mossman  the  sculptor, 
and  they  set  it  up  above  the  fireplace  in  their  own  room.  The 
ancient  request  of  Mr.  Ingram,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Gilchrist,  of 
Edinburgh,  was  at  last  fulfilled,  but  too  late  for  either  of  them  to 
know.^ 

Here  the  Provost  and  his  companions  rested  for  ten  years,  but 
with  the  eviction  of  the  Merchants  in  1869  their  wanderings  began 
afresh.  The  flitting  of  the  Merchants  was  a  big  job — '  muckle 
ado  when  burghers  ride.'  As  far  back  as  their  Briggate  days 
they  owned  various  treasures.  They  had  pictures,  many  of  which 
look  down  on  us  now  from  the  walls  of  '  Old  Glasgow,'  effigies  of 
ancient  worthies  who  had  done  the  House  good  service  in  life, 
or  had  swelled  its  funds  at  death ;  they  had  '  the  gilded  broads 
with  the  names,  designations,  and  sums  mortified  for  the  use  of 

the  poor  old  members  of  the  merchant  rank likewise 

a  large  written  broad  with  Scripture  directions  how  to  buy  and 
sell  with  a  safe  conscience;'  and  they  had  two  antique  bas-reliefs 
'  all  purely  cut  out  of  freestone,'  one  of  them  figuring  '  three  old 
men  resembling  the  decayed  members  of  the  merchant  rank,'  and 

'  [Minute  of  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Directors  of  Merchants'  House,  14  June,  1859. 
Mr.  Hannan  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  piece  of  sculpture  found  in 
the  Old  Merchants'  Hall,  and  now  lying  in  one  of  the  windows  of  this  apartment 
in  a  mutilated  state,  and  moved  that  it  be  left  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  to  have  the 
same  repaired,  and  placed  in  a  position  where  it  may  be  seen  to  advantage — of 
which  the  meeting  approved.  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Mossman's  Account,  May  15,  i860, 
'Restoration  of  Alto  Relievo  in  marble,  ^14  los.'] 
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the  other,  '  a  ship  with  full  sails  with  the  arms  of  the  city,'  relics 
perhaps  of  that  earliest  '  almous  Hous  biggit  in  the  Briggait,' 
which  the  magnificent  structure  of  1659  replaced.^  Besides 
these  Briggate  properties,  the  House  now  owned  the  Ingram 
bas-relief  and  other  treasures  that  it  had  accumulated  in  two 
generations. 

On  leaving  Hutcheson  Street,  they  disposed  variously  of  them. 
They  hung  the  pictures  in  their  new  quarters  in  Virginia  Street; 
they  stored  the  broads  (so  far  as  forthcoming)  with  Bailie 
Morrison  in  Sauchiehall  Street;  the  three  bas-reliefs  (which  had 
been  specially  exempted  from  the  conveyance  to  the  Court-House 
Commissioners)  they  sent  to  Mossman's  yard  to  keep  each  other 
company  and  compare  notes  as  to  their  adventures.  Finally, 
when  they  broke  up  their  bivouac  in  Virginia  Street  and  marched 
to  their  permanent  camp  in  George  Square,  they  gathered  round 
them  all  their  treasures.  They  hung  the  pictures  in  the  Hall 
itself  and  the  broads  in  the  Collector's  office,  and  they  built  the 
bas-reliefs  solidly  into  the  walls.  The  three  old  men  and  the 
ship  with  full  sails  resumed  the  position  they  had  held  in  the 
Briggait :  '  The  entry  to  the  (Merchants')  Hall  is  very  fine  and 
splendid;  above  the  top  thereof  are  the  two  bas-reliefs.'  So 
M'Ure  tells  us;^  and  so  it  has  since  been  done.  In  Hall  III. 
the  two  old  bas-reliefs  were  fixed  at  the  entry,  and  at  the 
entry  to  Hall  IV.,  very  fine  and  splendid,  Kirkman  Finlay 
faces  us  in  his  marble  toga,  and  the  two  old  bas-reliefs  are 
fixed  right  and  left  on  the  stair  behind  him,  where  one  can 
pretty  well  make  them  out  on  a  fine  day  in  June.  The 
Ingram  bas-relief  is  visible  every  day  of  the  year  above  the 
fire  place  in  the  directors'  room,  the  relief  is  cut  deep  and 
sharp  in  white  marble;  it  has  a  modern  frame  of  yellow 
^[M'Ure's  History  of  Glasgow,  Edition  1830,  p.  203.]  ^[/'^•] 
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marble,    in    keeping    with    the    modern    chimney    piece,    and    it 
bears  the  inscription — 

ARCHIBALD    INGRAM,    Dean    of    Guild 

1757-8— 1761-2, 

Lord    Provost    1762-3. 

Some  years  later  Michael  Connal,  in  hopes  of  a  further  find, 
hunted  through  the  steeple  in  the  Briggate,  and,  with  some  risk 
to  life  and  limb,  cleared  the  ricketty  ladders  to  the  very  top.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  he  drew  the  covert  blank. 

Of  Archibald  Ingram  himself  very  little  is  known,  surprisingly 
little  for  one  so  notable  in  his  own  day.  I  think  he  was  not 
Glasgow  born — there  is  no  record  of  his  family  here,  and  Ingram 
is  not  a  Glasgow  name.  He  married  Rebecca  Glassford,  sister 
of  the  great  Virginian  John  Glassford  of  Dougalston.  The 
Glassfords  were  bien  Paisley  folk,  and  Ingram  probably  came 
from  the  Suburb.  Only  one  personal  trait  is  recorded  of  him — 
'  He  was  notorious  for  his  niggardly  disposition.'  So  says 
Senex,*  but  Senex's  tongue  was  no  scandal.  Whatever  he  was 
personally,  Archibald  Ingram  was  one  of  those  men  who  have 
given  Glasgow  a  distinct  lift-up.  He  was  the  father  of  our 
printing  trade.  In  1742  he  formed,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Dougalston,  and  other  leading  merchants,  the 
'  Pollokshaws  Printfield  Company,'  and  under  that  firm 
founded  our  first  printfield.  He  chose  its  site  in  a  triangle  of 
Nether  Pollok  estate  lying  between  the  White  Cart,  the  Auld 
House  (sometimes  misnamed  the  Aloes)  Burn,  and  the  Main 
Street  of  the  'Shaws,  then  a  country  road.  Here  he  began  in  a 
small  way,  and  under  many  difficulties.  He  had  to  spin  his 
*  [G/as^OTij  Past  and  Present^  iii.  470.] 
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yarns  and  weave  his  cloth ;  he  had  to  train  his  bleacher  and  his 
colour  mixer;  and  he  had  to  steal  his  patterns.  For  years  the 
company  lost  money;  but  Ingram  persevered,  and  extended,  and 
improved.^  First  and  last,  he  feued  from  Nether  Pollok  nearly 
thirty  acres  Scotch ;  he  changed  the  course  of  the  burn,  and 
formed  'reservoir,  canals,  and  rivulets;'  he  levelled  and  turfed 
a  great  bleaching  green;  he  built  '  printing  shops  of  hewn  stone- 
work covered  with  slate,  copper-houses,  boiling-houses,  drying- 
shades,  callendar  ;'•'  he  went  on  from  the  wooden  block  to  the 
copper  plate,  from  the  copper  plate  to  the  copper  cylinder;  and 
he  ended  with  a  large  and  profitable  business  throughout  Great 
Britain,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  West  Indies.  Others 
followed  his  lead,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  there  were 
over  30  printfields  in  and  around  Glasgow.  Outwith  his  printing 
business,  Archibald  Ingram  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Glasgow  Arms  Bank  in  1750;  he  was  Dean  of  Guild  in  1757  and 
again  in  1761  ;  Bailie  in  1753  and  again  in  1758;  finally,  in  1762 
they  made  him  Lord  Provost.  He  died  in  1770,^  leaving  ;^20  to 
the  Merchants'  House,  ;^20  more  than  he  would  have  left  them 
if  he  had  known  how  they  were  to  treat  his  effigy.  Happily 
others  thought  better  on  him.  In  178 1  the  Town  Council  carried 
out  the  greatest  Town's  improvement  that  had  yet  been  attempted. 
They  made  the  narrow,  crooked  Back  Cow  Lane  into  a  fine  street, 
wide  and  straight  as  the  Trongate,  and  they  called  it  '  Ingram 
Street;'^  eleven  years  after  his  death  they  had  not  forgotten  the 
father  of  our  printing  trade. 

Scarce    anything    is    known    of    Archibald    Ingram's    family. 
Rebecca  Glassford  survived  him  till  1774  :^  I  wish  it  had  been  till 

^  [Brown's  History  of  Glasgow,  ii.  2 1 2.] 

®  [Advertisement  of  Glasgow  Mercury  of  October  20,  1789.] 

^[22nd  July.]        s^cigi^j^jjig  Amials  of  Glasgow,  i.  36,  ii.  479.]       3[4th  March.] 
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1781.  William  Ingram,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  'Campbell  & 
Ingram,'  insurance  brokers,  back  of  the  Exchange,  also,  I  think, 
of  '  Jack,  Ingram  &  Co.,  broad-cloth  shop,  Exchange  No.  127,' 
was  probably  the  Provost's  son  :^^  Robert  Ingram,  of  London, was 
certainly  his  grandson;  cceteri  dcsunt.  None  of  his  family  seem 
to  have  carried  on  his  own  business,  and  in  1789  the  Pollokshaws 
Printfield,  reservoir,  canals,  rivulets,  and  all,  was  brought  to  the 
hammer. ^^  The  triangle  it  occupied  has  long  since  been  broken  up 
and  turned  to  various  uses.  In  the  days  when  cotton  was  our 
rising  industry  a  slice  of  it,  the  middle  cut,  seven  acres  of  it,  was 
bought  for  a  cotton  mill  by  John  Monteith,  of  Anderston,  son  of 
old  James  Monteith,  and  Robert  Dunmore,  of  Kelvinside,  no 
doubt  the  moneyed  partner.  From  them  the  'Shaws  Mill  passed 
successively  to  John  Monteith  alone,  to  his  brother  Henry 
Monteith  of  Carstairs,  to  W.  &  M.  Hunter  &  Co.,  to  J.  &  R. 
Cogan,  all  well-known  men  in  their  day.  It  now  belongs  to 
Lowndes,  Macdonald  &  Co.,  manufacturers.  It  was  in  this  mill 
that  the  powerloom  was  first  used  on  any  considerable  scale. 
John  Monteith  ran  200  powerlooms  there  to  good  account.  Thus 
the  same  triangle  of  Nether  Pollok  which  had  given  a  start  to  our 
printing  gave  a  start  to  our  manufacturing. 

Not  long  before  his  death  Provost  Ingram  undertook  a  difficult 
duty.  On  12th  October,  1769,  it  was  moved  in  the  Merchants' 
House  that  the  price  of  coals  was  lately  risen  to  an  excessive  rate. 
The  motion  was  carried  nem.  con.,  and  Provost  Ingram  and 
others  were  named  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  '  how  the 
price  of  coals  could  best  be  lowered,  and  the  inhabitants  served 
with  this  necessary  article  on  reasonable  terms.'     Unfortunately 

^"[0/^  Directories.  James  Ingram,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  1764,  probably  a  son. 
Transactions  of  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society,  ii.  291.] 

1'  [Glasgow  Mercury,  ubi  supra.     May  penes  Robert  Guy,  Esq.] 
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the  committee's  report  is  not  on  record  :  it  would  be  very  handy 
just  at  present  to  know  how  to  be  served  with  this  necessary 
article  on  reasonable  terms.  Yet  I  fear  that  the  relief  would  at 
best  be  temporary.  It  is  not  easy  to  thwart  the  divine  order  by 
which  supply  and  demand  control  prices — all  prices,  the  price  of 
coals  and  the  price  of  winning  coals;  few  Provosts  can  do  it;  it 
is  '  aboon  their  micht;'  nay,  it  taxes  the  powers  of  a  Chisholm 
Robertson. ^2 

[}^  Reference  may  be  made  to  History  of  the  Merchants'  House  of  Glasgow, 
Glasgow,  1866,  passim  and  particularly  pp.  i6,  17,  190,  199,  200,  203,  276,  303,  307, 
425,  435,  436,  438,  444,  530,  588.] 


[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  oi  Zxh  September,  1894.] 
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South  from  Carstairs  the  Caledonian  Railway  winds  and  climbs 
its  way  through  a  land  of  swift  streams,  of  green  haughs,  of 
hills  green  to  the  rounded  sky  lines,  and  swept  by  a  soft,  strong 
air  that  blends  the  best  of  south  wind  and  north.  This  land  is 
our  Southern  Highlands,  the  backbone  of  our  south  country, 
draining  west  into  the  Irish  Channel  and  east  into  the  North  Sea. 
In  the  heart  of  it,  just  north  of  the  Dumfriesshire  march,  where 
the  panting  engine  nears  the  head  waters  of  the  Clyde  to  plunge 
into  Annandale,  just  here  lies  the  domain  which  gave  name  to 
the  Crawfords  de  Eodem,  one  of  the  many  southern  families  on 
whom  Malcolm  Canmore  delighted  to  heap  lands  and  honours. 
Branches  of  these  Crawfords  still  flourish,  especially  in  Ayrshire 
— as  late  as  the  famous  Blue  Book  of  1874  19  Crawfords  owned 
land  in  Ayrshire — but  the  main  stem  has  long  died  out.  In  the 
1 2th  century  Crawford  passed — how  is  not  certain — from  the 
hands  of  the  Crawfords  into  the  hands  of  a  still  greater  family, 
the  Lindsays.  The  Lindsays,  of  Norman  blood,  were  long  among 
our  foremost  magnates  in  rank  and  wealth  and  power,  distin- 
guished in  the  Court,  the  Council,  and  the  field ;  they  have  a 
name  in  letters,  too,  by  Sir  David  Lindsay's  vigorous  verse,  and 
in  our  own  day  by  Lord  Lindsay's  delightful  Lives  of  the 
Lindsays.  Like  the  Crawfords,  the  Lindsays  have  long  lost  the 
Crawford  lands,   but  their  title  still   recalls  the  old  connection  : 
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for  497  years  they  have  held  the  Earldom  of  Crawford,  the  oldest, 
Sutherland  only  excepted,  of  the  77  earldoms  of  the  Union  Roll. 

The  Crawford  lands  comprise  two  adjoining  parishes — the 
parish  of  Crawford  proper,  of  which  the  full  name  is  Crawford- 
Lindsay,  and  the  parish  which  bears  the  curious  name  of 
Crawfordjohn,  the  only  place-name  in  Scotland  with  a  Christian 
name  as  an  afifix.  Besides  its  church  and  its  vill  and  its  mill,  each 
parish  had  its  castle;  and  both  castles  figure  in  the  touching 
story  of  Katherine  Carmichael. 

The  Castle  of  Crawford  dates  certainly  from  the  Lindsays, 
probably  from  the  Crawfords.  In  Hamilton  of  Wishaw's  time 
it  had  'a  square  court  with  much  lodging  in  it,'  and  as  late  as 
the  close  of  last  century  it  still  had  a  roof  over  its  head,  and  the 
dancing-school  of  the  district  was  held  in  the  old  banqueting 
hall ;  then  a  farmer,  for  the  sake  of  the  stones,  blew  it  up  with 
gunpowder,  and  only  some  fragments  now  remain ;  but  it  is  said 
that  the  Colebrookes,  present  owners  of  Crawford,  had  a  purpose 
of  restoring  it,  and  making  it,  and  not  the  old  inn  of  Abington, 
into  the  messuage  of  their  Barony.  In  James  V.'s  time  it  was  a 
royal  castle. — (Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  i.  81-105.  Hamilton 
of  Wishaw's  Descriptions  of  the  Sheriffdoms  of  Lanark  and 
Renfrew  (Maitland  Club),  p.  61.) 

James  V.  also  held  the  castle  of  Crawfordjohn.  This  castle 
once  belonged  to  the  Lords  Monypenny;  from  them  it  passed, 
tempo  James  II.,  to  the  Lords  Hamilton;  James,  Lord  Hamilton, 
first  Earl  of  Arran,  gave  it  to  his  favourite  bastard.  Sir  James 
Hamilton  of  Finnart;  and  this  astute  gentleman  excambed  it 
with  James  V.  for  the  fine  barony  of  Kilmarnock,  forefaulted 
from  the  Boyds.  Of  the  castle  of  Crawfordjohn  there  were  some 
small  remains  at  the  date  of  the  Old  Statistical  Account;  nothing 
now  remains  of  it  but  the  site  faintly  traced  in  the  turf  by  the 
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Kirk  Burn.  James  V.  pulled  it  down  to  build  the  Bog  House  of 
Crawfordjohn  as  a  residence  for  Katherine  Carmichael. — {Upper 
Ward,  i.  124.  Hamilton  of  Wishaw,  p.  62.  Old  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  s.v.  Crawfordjohn.) 

Katherine  Carmichael  was  his  mistress,  but,  unlike  others  of 
James  V.'s  mistresses,  she  deserves  pity  rather  than  blame.  '  It 
was  nether  her  choyce  nor  any  vitious  habite  that  prevailed  over 
her  chastitie,  but  ane  inevitable  fate  that  the  strongest  resistance 
could  hardly  withstand.'  So  writes  the  worthy  but  longwinded 
author  of  the  Memorie  of  the  Somervilles.  (Memorie  of  the 
Somervilles,  i.  373.)     This  was  the  way  of  it. 

Cowthally  Castle,  by  Carnwath,  the  seat  of  the  Somervilles, 
was  noted  for  hospitality  beyond  any  other  house  in  Scotland  : 
the  wits  of  the  day  declared  that  its  name  should  be  '  Cowdaily.' 
The  last  four  Jameses  had  all  been  entertained  there,  and  James  V. 
was  a  frequent  visitor.  Especially  he  was  there  at  a  marriage 
feast  in  July,  1532,  when  the  bill  of  fare  far  surpassed  the  '  fyfty 
kyne,  two  hundred  sheep,'  and  other  cates  corresponding  that  at 
an  earlier  marriage  feast  had  been  served  to  James  IV.  Small 
wonder  that  the  Somerville  estate  melted  away  !  The  royal  x^isit 
of  July,  1532,  was  on  the  marriage  of  the  Laird  of  Cockpool  to 
Margaret  Somerville,^  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh,  Lord  Somerville, 
then  lord  of  Cowthally.     (Memorie  of  the  Somervilles,  i.  299.) 

Hugh,  Lord  Somerville,  was  not  an  attractive  character,  but  his 
wife,  Janet  Maitland  of  Lethington,-  was  one  whom  it  is  refreshing 

^  See  Douglas'  Peerage,  ii.  508.  Lord  Somerville  {Lives  of  Hie  Somervilles,  i. 
372)  calls  her  Janet,  but  accuracy  is  not  his  Lordship's  strong  point. 

2  Janet  Maitland  was  my  Lord's  second  wife.  He  had  been  married  first  in 
1 5 10  to  Anna  Hamilton,  natural  daughter  to  James,  ist  Earl  of  Arran,  and  full 
sister  to  Sir  James  of  Finnart.  She  and  her  two  little  boys  were  carried  off  by 
smallpox  in  1516.  The  marriage  to  Janet  Maitland  followed  in  1517.  James 
Master  of  Somerville,  Lord  Hugh's  eldest  son,  married  in  1540  Agnes  Hamilton, 
daughter  to  Finnart.     {Lives  of  the  Soinervilles,  i.  321,  332,  334,  393.) 
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to  come  on  in  that  evil  time — a  loyal  wife,  a  devoted  mother,  a 
sedulous  housewife,  a  friend  to  the  poor,  a  grande  dame  who,  in  a 
Court  frivolous,  corrupt,  profligate,  kept  her  aims  high,  her  hands 
and  her  life  clean ;  her  works  praised  her  in  the  gates,  and  '  the 
remembrance  thereof  remained  more  than  ane  hundred  years  eftir 
her  death.'  She  lies  beside  her  husband  in  the  Somerville  Aisle, 
sole  relic  of  the  Collegiate  Church  at  Carnwath.  James  V.  was 
fond  in  his  way  of  the  Lady  Somerville,  and  used  to  call  her  '  his 
May  Maitlane,'  but  his  visits  must  have  been  a  constant  anxiety 
to  his  May  Maitlane.  James  had  naturally  a  good  disposition, 
but  he  had  been  spoiled  in  the  up-bringing.  He  had  been  left 
his  own  master  and  a  King  at  two;  his  father's  memory  and  his 
mother's  life,  neither  of  them  made  for  virtue;  and  from  a  boy 
those  around  him  had  basely  trained  him  to  every  form  of  self- 
indulgence. 

'  Thare  wes  few  of  that  garniesoun 
That  lernit  hym  ane  gude  lessoun  ; 
Bot  sum  to  crak,  and  sum  to  clatter, 
Sum  maid  the  fule,  and  sum  did  flatter. 
Quod  ane,  the  devyll  stik  me  with  ane  knyfe, 
Bot,  Schir,  I  knaw  ane  Maid  in  Fyfe, 
Ane  of  the  lusteiest  wantoun  lassis, 
Quhare  to,  Schir,  be  Goddes  blude,  scho  passis. 
Hald  thy  toung,  brother,  quod  ane  uther, 
I  knaw  ane  fairar,  be  fyftene  futher : 
Schir,  quhen  ye  pleis  to  Lythgow  pass, 
Thare  sail  ye  se  ane  lusty  lass. 
Now  trittyl,  trattyl,  trolylow, 
Quod  the  thrid  man ;  thow  dois  bot  mow. 
Quhen  his  Grace  cumis  to  fair  Sterlyng, 
Thare  sail  he  se  ane  dayis  derlyng.' 

(Memorie  of  the  SomerviUes^  i.  334,  336,  337,  362,  377,  408,  409. 
Sir  David  Lindsay's  Complaynt  to  the  King,  i,  233.)  Little 
wonder  that  the  lad  grew  up  a  heartless  profligate.     No  woman, 
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high  or  low,  was  safe  from  him.  Among  the  guests  at  the  Laird 
of  Cockpool's  marriage  his  quick  eye  caught  a  young  girl  whose 
face  was  new  to  him ;  he  marked  her  beauty  and  grace,  her  youth 
and  simplicity — she  was  but  i6,  and  country-bred — and  he  eagerly 
asked  who  she  was.  He  learned  that  she  was  Katherine  Car- 
michael,  daughter  of  John  Carmichael,  laird  of  Medowfiat,  a 
small  property  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Covington,  and 
hereditary  captain  of  his  own  Royal  Castle  of  Crawford.  At  once 
he  '  did  affect  her  extremely,  and  begin  his  intrigues  of  love.' 
The  Lady  Somerville  detected  his  evil  purpose,  and  as  long  as 
the  girl  was  under  her  roof  safeguarded  her  :  '  she  commanded 
two  of  Cambusnethan's  daughters  and  as  many  of  her  oune  .  .  , 
never  to  leave  the  roume  unles  Mistres  Katherine  Carmichaell 
came  with  them,  the  which  they  particularly  obeyed.'  But  the 
young  libertine  was  not  to  be  so  baulked.  A  few  weeks  afterwards, 
'  upon  Saturnesday  at  night,'  he  appeared  unexpectedly  at  Cow- 
thally,  and  urged  Lady  Somerville  to  have  Katherine  there  to 
meet  him.  On  her  refusal,  he  denounced  her  as  '  the  most 
courteous  or  rather  the  most  scrupulous  persone  under  heaven,' 
and  forthwith  sent  off  a  horseman  to  tell  the  Captain  of  Crawford 
he  would  be  with  him  the  next  night :  His  Majesty  would  go 
a-hunting  in  his  own  Baronie  and  lodge  in  his  own  Castle.  And 
so  on  the  Sunday  morning,  after  duly  hearing  mass  at  the 
'  Colledge  Church  of  Carnwath,'  he  rode  up  Clydeside  with  the 
Lord  Somerville,  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  The  Mount,  his  old  tutor, 
Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Finnart,  afterwards  owner  of  Crawford- 
john,  Thomas  Foulis,  afterwards  lessee  of  the  famous  mines  of 
Crawford,  and  others  in  his  train,  and  as  night  fell  he  pulled  up 
his  weary  horse  at  Crawford  Castle.  What  game  he  had  come 
to  hunt  they  all  knew :  even  Katherine  could  not  misread  his 
purpose  :   but  James  was  a  young  and  gallant  cavalier,  he  was 
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the  King  and  had  her  father's  fortunes  in  his  hand  to  make  or 
mar,  and  she  could  not  escape  his  eager  siege.  Few  in  her  day, 
maid  or  matron,  would  have  needed  a  second  summons.  It  says 
much  for  Katherine's  virtue  that  it  was  near  a  year  before  she 
surrendered,  and  became  the  King's  Maitresse  en  litre,  with  the 
Bog  House  of"  Crawfordjohn  as  her  abode  :^  the  King  built  it  for 
her  with  the  stones  of  the  Castle  of  Crawfordjohn.  (Memorie 
of  the  Somervilles,  i.  373-383.) 

It  was  a  strange  choice  as  the  home  of  a  girl  of  17.  Crawford- 
john has  its  attractions ;  it  has  the  charm  of  solitude — it  is  perhaps 
the  loneliest  village  in  the  Lowlands;  in  Lanarkshire,  and  six 
miles  from  a  station — and  on  a  summer  day  the  landscape,  though 
bare  even  now  of  trees,  is  cheerful ;  white  sheep  dot  the  green 
hills,  and  fat  kine  browse  in  the  smiling  holms  reclaimed  from 
the  bog.  But  I  should  not  have  liked  to  live  there  in  Katherine 
Carmichael's  time.  None  of  the  rich  fruits  of  modern  husbandry, 
its  brain  and  its  capital,  brightened  then  the  scene — no  bleating  of 
sheep,  no  lowing  of  cattle  broke  the  silence — and  the  lonely  glen, 
1000  feet  above  the  sea,  was  reached  by  rude  tracks  scarce  passable 
at  best,   impassable  in  winter's  snows  and  glaur.^     Who  chose 

^The  Bog  House,  significant  name!  stood  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  old 
castle  on  the  Kirkburn,  on  the  site  now  of  the  Bog  House  farm  steading.  Parts 
of  Katherine's  residence  are  said  to  be  incorporated  in  the  existing  farm  buildings, 
but  I  have  failed  to  trace  them.  In  1541  James  V.  stayed  here  with  his  new 
Queen,  Mary  of  Guise,  and  sent  down  some  furniture  and  tapestries  to  make  the 
Bog  House  as  like  Fontainebleau  as  he  could.  On  this  occasion  George  Car- 
michael,  Katherine's  brother,  presented  her  with  3  ounces  of  gold  from  the  famous 
Crawford  Mines.     {Upper  Ward,  i.  126.) 

*As  late  as  1704  an  English  traveller  who  had  somehow  made  his  way  to 
Crawfordjohn  found  the  houses  to  be  hovels  of  earth  and  loose  stones,  with  turf 
roofs  and  earth  floors,  a  turf  bench  doing  duty  for  both  chair  and  bed,  a  fire-place 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  chimney.  As  late  as  1793 
the  crops  in  Crawfordjohn  in  some  seasons  rotted  on  the  ground,  to  the  great 
discouragement  of  agriculture.  (Chambers'  Domestic  Annals,  iii.  271.  Old 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  s.v.  Crawfordjohn.) 
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Crawfordjohn  ?  It  cannot  have  been  King  James — the  lover 
would  have  liked  to  have  his  love  nearer  hand — Amy  Robsart  at 
Cumnor  Place  was  by  comparison  within  a  stone's  throw — and 
the  King  was  no  ways  shamefaced  in  these  matters  :  it  would  have 
been  rather  his  way  to  flaunt  his  new  'mie  before  Court  and 
people.  The  choice  must  have  been  Katherine's  own  :  she  would 
hide  herself  from  Court  and  people  :  she  would  shun  even  her 
own  family  :  she  had  young  brothers  and  sisters,  and  she  would 
not  have  them  blush  for  her;  still  worse,  see  her  as  she  was  and 
not  blush  :  she  had  a  father  and  a  mother,  but  as  the  King  rode 
up  Clydeside  her  father  had  ridden  down  to  meet  him,  and  her 
mother  had  waited  for  him  at  the  castle  gate  with  a  daughter  in 
either  hand.^ 

In  her  dreary  oubliette  two  children  were  born  to  Katherine 
Carmichael,  a  little  girl  Joneta,  Joanna  or  Jean  Stuart,  and  a 
little  boy  John  Stuart.  They  came  to  cheer  her  solitude,  and  yet 
their  doubtful  future  must  have  damped  the  mother's  joy.  We 
shall  hear  of  them  later  on. 

After  four  years  came  the  Order  of  Release  from  the  Bog 
House  of  Crawfordjohn.  On  13th  November,  1536,  they  had 
another  wedding  at  Cowthally;  my  lord's  second  daughter, 
Marjorie  Somerville,  was  marrying  Tweedie  of  Drumelzier.  The 
King  was  there,  and  Katherine  Carmichael,  and  my  lord's  cousin, 


''If  the  couple  forfeited  their  daughter's  respect,  at  least  they  had  their  wages  of 
the  King.  Before  starting  on  his  ride  to  Crawford,  His  Majesty  had  regrated 
to  my  lord  Somerville  the  meannesse  of  his  neighbour's  fortune  and  the  smallnesse 
of  his  sallary,  and  told  him  he  would  see  to  the  bettering  of  his  estate.  He  kept 
his  word.  The  Great  Seal  records  a  grant  to  the  noble  Captain  of  lands  and 
powers  pro  servitio  per  ipsum  et  ejus  proles  impenso.  A  second  grant  is  equally 
explicit:  it  tells  itself  to  be  pro  bono  senntio  dicti  Johannis  et  ejus  prolium 
{Memorte  of  the  Somervilles,  i.  378;  Registrum  Magni  Sigilli^  22  March,  1537-8; 
II  August,  1542). 
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young  Somerville  of  Cam'snethan  (known  as  the  Laird  wi'  the 
Plaides),  and  the  King  himself  made  up  a  marriage  between 
him  and  Katherine.  A  happy  marriage  it  proved  for  Cambus- 
nethan.  Katherine  was  a  faithful  wife  to  him  and  a  loving 
mother  to  his  children.  She  would  never  go  to  Court;  she  liked 
not  Court  ways,  and  it  was  honour  enough  for  her,  she  said,  to 
be  the  wife  of  the  laird  of  Cam'snethan.  As  far  as  appears,  she 
only  saw  the  King  once  more.  It  was  at  the  baptism  of  her 
eldest  boy  by  her  husband;  the  King  was  there,  and  had  the 
child  named  after  himself,  James,  when  by  rights  as  a  Somerville 
he  should  have  been  John.  Several  other  children,  in  thretteinth 
years  tyme  that  she  lived  with  Cambusnethan,  she  bore  to  him. 
In  1552,  when  she  was  but  36,  she  died,  unluckily  for  her 
children.  Her  husband  remarried  with  indecent  haste.  His 
second  wife,  Katherine  Murray  of  Philiphaugh,  was  also  King 
James's  mistress,  but  of  another  sort  from  Katherine  Carmichael 
— an  ambitious,  unscrupulous  woman,  and  a  cruel  stepmother. 
Katherine's  daughter  she  *  meanly  married  to  Gawin  Hamilton 
of  the  Nether  Hilles,'  and  she  was  suspected  of  an  attempt  to 
make  room  by  murdering  Katherine's  son  for  an  heir  of  her 
own  body.  The  King's  name-son  was  known  through  life  as 
'  Velvet-eye,'  from  a  patch  he  always  wore — he  had  been  hit  in 
the  eye  by  a  shot  fired  from  the  house  of  Cambusnethan,  fired, 
men  whispered,  at  Lady  Cambusnethan 's  instance.  (Memorie  of 
the  Somervilles^  i.  387.  Hamilton  of  Wishaw,  p.  47  note. 
Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  i.  445.) 

I  spoke  of  Katherine's  two  children  by  the  King.  Both  were 
favoured  by  fortune,  but  in  character  both  unluckily  took  after  the 
father  rather  than  the  mother. 

Jean  Stuart,  'The  Lady  Jean,'  married  Archibald,  5th  Earl  of 
Argyle,  who  thus  became  the  Earl  of  Murray's  brother-in-law. 
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The  brothers-in-law  had  fought  together  for  the  Congregation ; 
they  afterwards  fought  against  each  other  at  Langside ;  it  was  a 
strange  confused  time.  The  Countess  of  Argyle  was  the  Queen's 
favourite  sister,  and  was  much  with  her.  She  was  with  her  at 
supper  '  in  her  cabinet  in  Halyrudhous  on  that  fatal  nynt  day  of 
Merche,  the  zeir  of  God  1565  zeirs,  quhilk  was  Settirday,  at 
aucht  hours  at  evin,'  when  (in  Knox  phrase)  '  that  pultron  or  vile 
knave  Davie  was  justly  punished;'  in  the  scuffle  before  the 
punishing  the  burde  with  the  supper  and  the  candles  was  upset, 
and  it  was  by  a  taper  held  by  her  '  base  sister  '  (in  Calderwood 
phrase)  that  Mary  dimly  saw  Rizzio  dragged  away.  Mary  was 
then  '  greate  with  childe,  and  near  her  reackning.'  When  her 
reackning  came,  on  19th  June,  1566,  she  again  had  her  '  base 
sister  '  lodged  next  herself  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  And  at 
the  christening  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Stirling  on  17th  December 
following,  it  was  still  the  '  base  sister '  that  was  chosen  as 
cummar  to  the  quenis  grace  of  Ingland,  and  that  bore  the  baby 
from  his  chalmers  to  the  Chappell,  and  '  at  the  Chappell  dore  the 
prince  was  ressauit  be  my  lord  of  Sanct  Andros  quha  was  execu- 
tour  ofKcii  in  pontificalibus  with  staf,  mytoure,  croce,  and  the  rest 
....  and  the  said  Prince  was  bapteist  in  the  font  of  gold 
curiouslie  wrocht  and  enambled,  weighing  three  hundreth, 
threttie-three  unces,  brocht  be  the  Earl  of  Bedford  fra  the  queni's 
grace  of  Ingland,  and  he  brocht  ane  rignne  with  ane  stane  of  great 
valour  for  my  lady  of  Ergyle,  and  thir  solemnities  endit  be  neir 
fyve  houris  efternone  with  singing  and  playing  on  organis.'  The 
baptism  was  according  to  the  ritual  of  Rome,  and  my  lady  of 
Ergyle  had  to  underlie  discipline  in  the  Kirk  of  Edinbro'  for 
having  '  entered  the  idolatrous  temple.'  Her  husband  escaped 
censure :  with  Bothwell  and  some  other  Protestants  of  tender 
conscience,  and  Bedford,  Elizabeth's  Ambassador,  he  '  cam  nocht 
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within  the  said  chappell  becaus  it  was  done  against  the  poyntis 
of  his  reHgioune.'  (Memorie  of  the  Soniervilles,  i.  106;  Diurnal 
of  Occurrents,  pp.  89-102;  Calderwood's  History,  ii.  313-327; 
Skelton's  Maitland  of  Lethington,  ii.  169;  Adam  Blackwood's 
History  of  Queen  Mary,  p.  13;  Strickland's  Life  of  Queen  Mary, 
V.  69;   Douglas's  Peerage,  i.  92.) 

My  Lord  of  Argyle  was  not  always  so  careful  of  the  poyntis 
of  his  religioune.  The  Countess's  married  life  was  not  happy  : 
she  had  no  children,  and  her  husband  neglected  and  dishonoured 
her.  The  Queen  brought  the  matter  before  Knox  :  her  sister  (she 
owned)  was  not  so  '  circumspect  in  all  things  as  she  wished  her  to 
be,'  but  the  grave  fault  lay  with  the  Earl.  She  asked  Knox  to 
appeal  to  the  Earl,  as  he  had  once  before  done.  Knox  readily 
agreed,  and  wrote  to  the  offender  a  letter  still  extant,  and  if  the 
Earl  had  been  '  a  rotten  Papist '  Knox  could  not  have  given  him 
his  paiks  more  soundly;  for  a  good  all-round  objurgator  Knox 
has  never  been  beat.     (Knox's  Historie,  Edin.,  1731,  pp.  384-5.) 

The  Lady  Jean  was  laid  in  the  royal  vault  at  Holyrood  '  in  one 
of  the  richest  cofhns  ever  seen  in  Scotland,  the  compartments  and 
inscriptions  being  all  of  solid  gold.'     (Grant's  Edinburgh,  i.  58.) 

The  Lady  Jean's  brother,  John  Stuart,  as  a  child,  was  made 
Commendator  of  the  Priory  of  Coldingham,  and  as  a  lad  was 
legitimated  under  the  Great  Seal  on  the  same  day — 7th  February, 
1550-1 — as  his  brother  James,  afterwards  the  Regent  Murray. 
Coldingham  was  one  of  our  oldest  religious  houses.  It  was 
founded  in  1098  by  King  Edgar,  with  the  help  of  the  Abbot  of 
Durham,  and  was  under  Durham  till  it  was  transferred  in  1509  to 
Dunfermline.  It  had  16  churches  under  it,  and  chapelries,  and 
chaplainries,  and  broad  lands,  and  wide  rights  of  warren  and 
forestry  :  its  Prior  was  a  Baron  with  pit  and  gallows  and  all  the 
resources  of  civilization.     Coldingham  was  burnt  by  the  Earl  of 
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Hertford  in  1545,  and  was  never  rebuilt.  Some  fragments  of  the 
church  incorporated  in  the  present  parish  church  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  great  Benedictine  Priory  of  the  Merse.  The  Com- 
mendatorship  of  Coldingham  came  to  be  an  appanage  of  left- 
handed  Royalty.  James  IV.  gave  it  to  Alexander  Stuart, 
Archbishop  of  S.  Andrews,  his  son  by  Mary  Boyd  of  Bonshaw;^ 
James  V.  gave  it  to  John  Stuart,  his  son  by  Katherine  Carmichael ; 
James  VI.  gave  it  successively  to  Prior  John's  son  Francis  and 
grandsons  John  and  Henry.  In  the  hands  of  these  Stuarts  the 
temporalities  of  Coldingham— lands,  teinds  and  all — vanished  at 
Reformation  speed.  Finally,  the  immediate  precincts,  when 
nothing  else  was  left  to  sell,  were  sold  off  in  scraps  to  the 
predecessors  of  the  present  portioners  of  Coldingham.  (Old 
Statistical  Account,  and  New  do.,  s.v.  Coldingham.) 

In  the  writings  of  Knox  and  his  friends  there  are  various 
notices  of  Prior  John,  none  of  them  complimentary.  On  Queen 
Mary's  memorable  first  Sunday  in  Holyrood,  when  she  presumed 
to  have  Mass  in  her  Chapel,  and  the  closs  rang  with  the  cry, 
'  The  idolatrous  preest  sail  dee  the  death  according  to  God's  law,' 
the  Lord  John  Priour  of  Coldingham  and  the  Lord  Robert  Priour 
of  Holyrood  House  (who  had  both — as  Knox  and  Calderwood 
sadly  write — '  been  professours  and  had  communicate  at  the  Table 
of  the  Lord  ')  did  not  scruple  to  rescue  the  guilty  wretch  and 
convey  him  safe  to  his  chamber,  '  whereat  the  Godlie  departed 
with  greefe  of  heart.'  When  the  Queen  feared,  or  professed  to 
fear,  an  attack  on  the  Palace,  and  again  when  Knox  so  spoke  up 
to  her  that  her  tears  fell  fast,  the  Prior  openly  and  unblushingly 
stood  by  her.  When  the  Queen  would  dance,  nay,  once,  when  on 
good  news  from  Paris,  she  '  was  merry,  excessively  dancing  till 
after   Midnight,'   she   had   her  brother  the   Priour's  example  to 

^[Grub's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland^  i.  395.] 
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encourage  her.  He  was  a  dancer,  habit  and  repute,  was  the 
Priour.  '  The  Lord  John  of  Coldingham  (Randolph  writes  to 
Cecil)  hath  not  least  favour  (with  the  Queen)  by  his  leaping  and 
dancing.'  But  the  Priour  is  charged  with  something  much  worse 
than  even  leaping  and  dancing.  In  company  with  the  Mar- 
quesse  d'Albuff  and  the  Erie  Bothwell,  he  was  charged  with 
scouring  the  streets  by  night,  masked — nay,  '  the  ryoters  brak  up 
Cuthbert  Ramsaye's  gates  and  doores,  and  searched  his  hous  for 
his  daughter-in-law  Alesone  Craik  in  despite  of  the  Erie  of  Arran, 
whose  harlot  she  was  suspected  to  have  been.'  So  write  Knox 
and  Calderwood.  They  do  not  give  us  the  chance  to  verify  the 
references,  but  the  charge  was  formally  made  before  the  Queen 
in  Council,  and  I  know  of  nothing  to  discredit  it  in  the  Prior's 
record  or  in  the  ways  of  the  time.  (Knox,  pp.  :;^;i2i  344>  354>  39^  > 
Calderwood,  ii.  143,  158,  162,  222;  Benger's  Memorials  of 
Queen  Mary  (London,  1823),  ii.  74.) 

The  Lord  John  was  not  a  long  liver.  In  1563,  with  his  brother 
the  Earl  of  Murray  and  his  friend  the  Lord  Robert  of  Haly- 
rudhous,  he  went  north  to  hold  Justice  Courts.  It  was  his  last 
Circuit.  At  Inverness,  when  there  was  little  yet  to  show  for  it, 
only  some  theeves  and  murtherers  hung  and  two  witches  burnt, 
Lord  John  was  seized  with  mortal  sickness.  Then,  'twas  said,  he 
repented  him  of  his  evil  past,  and  asked  God's  mercy.  Whether 
he  got  it  Knox  much  doubts.  '  What  villany  had  come  forth  of 
his  stinking  throat  and  mouth  Modesty  will  not  suffer  us  to  write, 
whereof  (if)  he  had  grace  unfeignedly  to  repent,  it  is  no  small 
Document  of  God's  Mercies.'  As  her  brother's  last  words  to  her, 
they  took  a  warning  to  the  Queene,  '  unlesse  she  left  her  idolatrie, 
God  would  not  faile  to  plague  her.'  .  .  .  She  regarded  the  w-ords 
as  wind — yea,  affirmed  that  they  were  an  invention  of  the  Laird 
of  Pittarro  and  Mr.  Johne  Wood.     '  One  thing  in  plain  words 
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she  did  speake,  that  God  took  always  from  her  those  persons  in 
whom  she  had  greatest  pleasure.'  (Knox,  p.  392.  Calderwood, 
ii.  229.) 

Two  years  before,  the  Lord  Johne  had  married  the  lady  Jean 
Hepburn,  daughter  of  Patrick,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  sister  of  the 
notorious  Earl  James. '''  His  marriage  was  at  Seton,  and  his  sister, 
the  Queen,  was  at  it.  The  Lord  Johne  left  two  little  children — 
boys.  It  was  all  he  left,  but  the  little  boys  were  sib  to  James  VL, 
and,  thanks  to  him,  were  well  looked  after.  Francis,  the  elder, 
had  every  chance  of  restoring  the  family  fortunes.  After  the 
forfeiture  of  his  uncle  Earl  James,  the  King  restored  to  him  part 
of  Bothwell's  estates  and  revived  in  his  favour  Bothwell's 
Earldom.  But  the  Hepburn  blood  was  strong  in  Francis  Stuart; 
he  ran  a  course  as  wild  and  profligate  as  his  uncle's,  and  ended 
as  miserably,  his  lands  and  titles  were  forfeited,  and  his  family 
sank  into  obscurity.  Sergeant  Bothwell,  of  Old  Mortality,  was 
his  grandson. — (Douglas's  Peerage,  i.  231.) 

'[Lady  Coldingham  mentioned  by  Hosack,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  p.  315.] 
[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  4th  May,  1895.] 


The  Auld  Lichts  and  Ither  Lichts 

In  Disraeli's  famous  novel  Monsignor  Berwick  explains  to  Lady 
St.  Jerome  the  Catholic  plan  of  campaign  for  Scotland  : 

'  We  sent  two  of  our  best  men  into  Scotland  some  time 
ago,  and  they  have  invented  a  new  Church  called  the  United 
Presbyterian.  John  Knox  himself  was  never  more  violent  or 
more  mischievous.  The  United  Presbyterians  will  do  the  busi- 
ness; they  will  render  Scotland  simply  ....  impossible  to  live 
in,  and  then,  when  the  crisis  arrives,  the  distracted  and  despairing 
millions  will  find  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  their  only  mother.' 

One  never  knows  when  to  take  the  great  mystery-man  au  grand 
serieux,  and  Disraeli  possibly  knew  much  better  than  that  about 
our  various  churches.  Possibly  he  knew  more  than  some  of 
ourselves.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  meets  to-day  for  its 
annual  Synod  and  for  a  special  jubilee.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
its  members  (B.D.'s  included)  could  accurately  define  a  United 
Presbyterian,  or  explain  this  year's  jubilee,  or  answer  so  simple  a 
question  as  '  What  is  an  Old  Licht  Anti-Burgher  ?'  Yet  the 
study  of  our  various  Church  sections  and  sub-sections  is  full  of 
interest  and  of  information,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
essential  to  understanding  our  national  character  and  our  past 
history,  and  even  the  religious  and  political  forces  at  work  among 
us  to-day.  I  wish  some  competent  man,  informed,  impartial, 
sympathetic,  would  give  us  a  decent  book  of  the  subject — a 
Scotsman,  of  course,  and  one  with  an  eye  both  to  catch  picturesque 
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details  and  to  see  below  the  surface  of  things.  The  sketch  on 
page  148  may  be  of  some  help  to  him,  and  the  paper  itself  may- 
serve  as  a  table  of  contents.^ 

The  Reformed  Presbyterians  are  the  oldest  of  our  Presbyterian 
Nonconformists.  They  are  not  dissenters,  they  are  not  even 
seceders,  from  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  they  have  never  been  in 
it  in  its  present  form,  which  dates  from  King  William  III.  They 
represent  the  Cameronian  or  extreme  left  of  the  Presbyterian 
interest,  who  repudiated  the  Revolution  Settlement  as  both  lati- 
tudinarian  and  Erastian.  Three  ministers — Thomas  Lining, 
x\lexander  Shields,  and  William  Boyd — remained  with  them  out- 
side the  camp  of  Israel.  But  they  did  not  stay  with  them  long. 
On  i6th  October,  i6go,  the  General  Assembly,  which  had  not  met 
for  near  40  years,  met  once  more  under  the  old  moderator,  Gabriel 
Cunningham,    in   the  old   place,    Preston's   Aisle, ^  and   its  first 

1  The  intricate  ins  and  outs  of  Scotch  Nonconformity  have  been  portrayed  in 
various  ways — as  a  river  with  tributaries  and  side  streams,  as  a  tree  with  stem  and 
branches,  as  a  genealogy,  or  by  a  ground  plan,  as  in  the  sketch  here  given  by 
permission. 

^Its  last  meeting  had  been  on  20th  July,  1653,  when  Lieutenant-Colonell 
Cotterall  by  Cromwell's  orders  had  dissolved  it  as  unceremoniously  as  if  it  had 
been  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.  He  besett  the  Church  (S.  Giles')  with 
some  rattes  of  musqueteirs  and  a  troup  of  horse,  and  entering  the  Assemblie- 
House  (Preston's  Aisle)  demanded  of  the  Moderator  if  they  satt  there  by  the 
authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  ?  or  of  the  Com- 
manders-in-Chiefe  of  the  English  forces?  or  of  the  English  Judges  in  Scotland? 
The  Moderator  replyed  that  their  authoritie  wes  from  God,  and  established  by  the 
lawes  of  the  land :  moreover  that  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  most 
of  the  English  army  stood  obliedged  to  defend  the  General  Assemblie.  The 
lieutenant-colonell,  not  finding  these  answers  to  the  point,  commanded  them  all 
to  follow  him,  else  he  would  drag  them  out  of  the  rowme.  Thereon  he  ledd  them 
a  myle  without  the  towne,  and  left  them  there  with  orders  under  paines  and 
penalties  to  depart  the  towne  against  eight  o'clock  of  the  morrow.  Thus  (writes 
Baillie  to  Calamy)  our  Generall  Assemblie,  the  glory  and  strength  of  our  Church 
upon  earth,  is,  by  your  soaldiarie,  crushed  and  trodden  under  foot.  For  this  our 
hearts  are  sadd,  and  our  eyes  runn  downe  with  water.      (Baillie's  Letters,  III.  225.) 
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business  was  to  receive  the  submission  of  Thomas  Lining,  Alex- 
ander Shields,  and  William  Boyd,  in  haste  (some  said)  for 
stipends  and  wives.  In  a  long  paper,  which  they  craved  to  have 
read,  the  three  penitents  told  by  what  steps  they  had  come  to  have 
clearness  to  accept  the  Revolution  Settlement.  But  the  Assembly, 
now  firm  in  their  seats,  tossed  their  paper  aside,  and  only  took 
them  back  with  a  stern  admonition  to  walk  orderly  in  time  to 
come.  The  flock  were  of  stiffer  stuff.  They  cursed  Meroz, 
denounced  King  William  as  an  uncovenanted  Laodicean,  and 
shook  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  the  Kirk,  her  pretended 
Assemblies,  and  her  hireling  ministers.  For  near  20  years  they 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  They 
worshipped  regularly  among  themselves  in  '  Fellowship  Societies  ' 
(whence  their  name  of  '  Society  Men  '),  but  they  had  no  '  sealing 
ordinances.'^  They  could  get  no  minister,  and  they  were  too 
High  Church  to  ordain  themselves  one,  to  make  themselves 
a  Queen  Bee.  At  length  in  1706,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Kirkcudbright,  the  Rev.  John  MacMillan,  of 
Balmaghie,  resigned  his  charge,  and  became  the  minister  of  the 
Society  Men.  From  him  they  have  sometimes  been  called 
'  MacMillanites,'  but  they  are  best  known  as  '  Cameronians  '  from 
their  apostle  and  martyr,  Richard  Cameron,  the  Covenanter. 

The  first  actual  secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  in 
1733'  The  seceders  of  that  year  are  commonly  said  to  have  left 
from  the  gross  abuses  then   prevailing  in   lay  patronage;*  and 

3  Any  one  who  knows  the  old  Scotch  feehng  about  the  Sacraments  will 
appreciate  the  privation  to  which  the  society  men  subjected  themselves. 

*If  patronage  was  the  main  cause  of  the  secession,  the  Secession  Fathers 
didn't  know  it.  Patronage  is  scarce  named  in  their  Act  Declaraiiori  and  Testi- 
mony, an  elaborate  official  statement  of  their  position,  given  at  Perth  on  3rd 
December,  1736.  In  the  copy  before  me  (Glasgow,  John  Bryce,  1766),  out  of 
119  pages  patronage  takes  up  under  3.  In  the  introduction  (8  pages)  it  has 
less  than  half  a  page.     In  the  preamble  (96  pages)  it  has  two  pages,  and  in  the 
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something  these  had  to  do  with  the  secession.  But  the  movement 
was  much  more  theological  than  ecclesiastical,  much  more  the 
outcome  of  the  '  Marrow  Controversy '  than  of  the  '  Riding 
Committees,'  and  more  the  outcome  of  a  general  difference  of 
tone  and  sentiment  from  those  then  prevailing  in  the  Church  than 
of  any  single  circumstance.  The  truth  is  the  seceders  represented 
the  left  centre  of  the  old  Covenanting  interest;  they  had  just  had 
clearness  to  accept  the  Revolution  Settlement,  had  never  felt 
comfortable  in  their  quarters,  and  breathed  more  freely  in  another 
atmosphere. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  secession  of  1733  was  a  sermon 
preached  at  Perth  on  loth  October,  1732,  before  the  Synod  of 
Perth  and  Stirling,  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine. 
The  preacher  bewailed  the  back-slidings  of  the  Church  from 
covenanted  faith  and  practice,  and  denounced  the  party  in  power 
as  rejectors  of  Christ.  Pretty  strong  words;  but  in  those  days 
people  did  not  pick  their  words — they  were  not  all  Tanners  and 
Harcourts,  and  the  effect  of  the  sermon  was  surprising.  Erskine's 
opponents  fired  at  his  attack,  the  Synod  censured  him,  and  on 
his  appeal  the  General  Assembly  first  censured  him  and  three 

conclusion  (15  pages)  it  has  10  lines.  Apart  from  smaller  steps  of  defection  like 
the  change  of  'Yule  vacance'  into  'Christmas  holidays'  and  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  against  witches  and  wyzards,  the  testimony  dwells  on  two  great  grievances  : 

1st.  The  miscarriage  of  justice  with  Professors  Simson  and  Campbell,  tried 
for  teaching  unsound  doctrine  ;  and 

2nd.  The  shocking  catena  of  toleration. 

(i)  Cromwell's  most  sinful  toleration  of  sectarian  errors  and  delusions,  'the 
first  of  this  kind  known  among  us  since  the  Reformation.' 

(2)  King  James's  boundless  and  illimited  toleration,  'contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith.' 

(3)  King  William's  almost  boundless  toleration,  '  a  stroke  of  judgment  on  this 
Church  and  land.' 

And  the  root  of  all  these  evils  is  the  giving  up  of  the  covenants,  and  with  them 
all  hope  of  covenanted  Reformation  and  Uniformity. 
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ministers — Alexander  Moncrieff,  William  Wilson,  and  James 
Fisher — who  had  taken  his  part,  then  suspended  them,  then 
loosed  them  from  their  charges.  Thereon,  on  5th  December, 
1733,  the  four  brethren,  who  had  been  openly  impenitent  through- 
out, withdrew  to  Gairney  Bridge,  near  Kinross,  and  constituted 
themselves  a  Presbytery.  They  were  not  Dissenters ;  they  held 
fast  by  the  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland;  but  they  denounced 
their  enemies  as  backsliders,  repudiated  them  and  all  their  works, 
their  censures  and  suspendings  and  loosings,  and  appealed  from 
them  to  the  first  free,  faithful,  and  reforming  General  Assembly. 
They  were  Seceders,  be  it  noted,  not  Dissenters.  But  this  is  a 
practical  world,  and  the  Gairney  Bridge  Presbytery  grew  straight 
into  a  new  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Seceders.  An  outsider 
might  have  expected  the  Seceders  to  unite  with  the  Cameronians, 
but  even  in  this  igth  century  unions  that  are  constantly  announced 
as  just  going  to  happen  somehow  do  not.  The  Seceders  did  what 
was  much  more  in  keeping  with  their  time.  In  1747,  14  years 
after  Gairney  Bridge,  they  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  split 
up  into  the  Associate  Synod  of  Seceders  and  the  General  Associate 
Synod  of  Seceders,  better  known  as  the  '  Burghers  '  and  '  Anti- 
Burghers.'  They  split  on  the  form  of  Burgess  Oath  in  use  in 
the  Burghs  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Perth.  This  form  was 
held  by  a  party  headed  or  driven  by  the  terrible  Adam  Gib  to 
imply  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  then 
established  with  all  its  abuses.  Perhaps  it  did;  much  more 
probably  it  was  meant  as  a  recognition  of  Protestantism  and  a 
'  renouncing  of  the  Roman  religion  called  Papistry.'  In  either 
case  the  Gib  Seceders  might  surely  have  left  those  of  their  com- 
munion with  whom  it  might  happen  to  be  a  practical  question  to 
take  or  decline  the  oath  according  to  their  own  consciences.  At 
anyrate  they  need  not,  any  of  them,  have  refused  to  hold  com- 
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munion  with  those  who  thought  the  matter  might  be  so  dealt 
with.  But  so  it  was,  thanks  to  Adam  Gib;  and  the  split  wrought 
much  folly  in  Israel,  much  angry  feeling  and  bitter  words  on  both 
sides. 

It  was  the  natural  fate  of  Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers  each  to 
split  up,  or  rather  to  throw  off  a  small  split,  on  another  phase  of 
that  everlasting  question  of  the  relation  between  Church  and 
State,  which  will  never  be  settled  till  one  of  the  two  shall  have 
been  driven  from  the  field,  till  either  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ,  or 
religion  shall  have  ceased  to  be  a  force  in  human  affairs. 
Disestablishment,  pace  Principal  Hutton  and  teste  IManitoba,  will 
not  settle  it,  will  not  take  us  an  inch  nearer  a  settlement.  The 
Seceders  had  retained  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
including  the  Confession  of  Faith  with  its  ample  powers  to  the  civil 
authorities  in  matters  of  religion.  Both  branches  of  the  Seces- 
sion, having  modified  their  views  on  this  matter,  had  introduced 
some  changes  in,  or  rather  riders  on,  their  standards  in  the 
direction  of  what  are  nowadays  called  Voluntary  principles.  This 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  whether  voluntary  principles  are 
right  or  not.  But  a  minority  in  each  branch  denounced  the 
majority  as  faithless  to  Secession  principles,  and  shook  the  dust 
of  them  from  their  feet.  The  Burgher  split  was  in  1799,  the 
Anti-Burgher  in  1806.  The  majority  in  each  case  retained  the 
existing  name,  while  the  split  from  the  Burghers  (or  '  Associate 
Synod  ')  became  the  '  Original  Associate  Presbytery,'  and  the 
split  from  the  Anti-Burghers  (or  '  General  Associate  Synod ') 
became  the  *  Constitxdional  Associate  Presb^-tery.'  But  these 
official  titles  were  never  used  except  on  State  occasions.  The 
invariable  titles  otherwise  were  '  Old  Light  and  New  Light 
Burghers,'  '  Old  Light  and  New  Light  Anti-Burghers,'  the  *  Old  ' 
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Lights  in  each  case  being  of  course  the  opponents  of  the 
change. 

In  1820,  when  the  heat  of  the  quarrel  between  Burghers  and 
Anti-Burghers  had  had  time  to  cool  and  Adam  Gib  was  gone,  the 
two  branches  re-united  under  the  name  of  the  '  Associate  Synod 
of  the  United  Secession  Church.'  In  this  step  the  Burghers  were 
unanimous,  but  a  small  number  of  Anti-Burghers  under  Professor 
Paxton  declined  to  join  the  Burghers,  and  remained  aloof  as  the 
'  Protesters.'     What  became  of  them  we  shall  see  afterwards. 

In  1752  the  Relief  Church  was  founded  by  the  Rev,  Thomas 
Gillespie.  This  addition  to  the  ranks  of  Nonconformity  differed 
from  the  Secession  in  two  points— 

I  St.  It  was  the  Church  of  Scotland's  own  doing,  done  not  with 
her  eyes  open  to  the  consequences,  but  done  of  her  own  gratuitous 
choice.  The  Seceders  had  seceded ;  Gillespie  was  expelled.  2nd. 
Patronage  only  indirectly  and  partially  caused  the  secession ;  it 
was  the  direct  and  sole  cause  of  the  Relief.  Gillespie  was  minister 
of  the  Parish  of  Carnock,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline.  At 
Inverkeithing  in  this  Presbytery  there  was  a  disputed  settlement, 
a  bad  case  of  a  bad  sort.  Principal  Robertson  then  wielded  in  the 
General  Assembly  the  power  that  Gladstone  once  wielded  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  motto  was  '  Thorough.'  He  would 
have  an  end  of  this  bother  about  lay  patronage — riding  com- 
mittees,^ his  predecessors  had  reckoned  a  clever  device  to  meet 
the  case  of  Presbyteries  who  would  not  induct  an  obnoxious 
presentee;  Robertson  saw  in  them  a  weak  compromise  with 
rebels,  and  would  have  none  of  them.  Each  Presbytery  should 
be  forced  to  do  its  duty,  and  the  sooner  this  was  understood  the 

^Riding  committees  were  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly.  They  were 
so-called  not  (as  commonly  supposed)  because  they  rode  about  the  country  doing 
their  work,  but  because  of  their  over-riding  the  local  inducting  bodies. 

K 
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better.  A  peremptory  order  was  sent  to  the  Dunfermline  Presby- 
tery to  induct  the  Inverkeithing  man,  and  the  rules  of  procedure 
were  strained  to  catch  any  recusant.  The  majority  of  the 
Presbytery  were  known  to  shrink  from  the  work  they  were  set  to. 
Of  them  Gillespie  alone  stood  firm,  and  he  was  summarily 
deposed,  hop,  step,  and  jump.  Gillespie's  fate  undoubtedly  had 
a  great  effect ;  it  frightened  other  Presbyteries.  There  was  no 
more  need  for  Riding  Committees,  the  success  of  '  Thorough  ' 
was  complete — for  the  time.  But  if  some  day  disestablishment 
comes,  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  have  to  thank  Principal 
Robertson  for  it  a  good  deal  more  than  Principals  Hutton  and 
Rainy.  The  Church  which  Gillespie  founded  he  named  the 
'  Relief,'  a  relief  from  '  Thorough.'  Thousands  of  quiet  kirkfolk 
took  advantage  of  it,  and  the  Relief  contingent,  now  merged  in 
the  U.P.  Brigade,  is  a  form-idable  addition  to  the  ranks  of  dis- 
establishment. 

The  Relief  lasted  as  a  separate  Church  for  95  years.  It  ran  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  the  Secession,  but  with  one  notable  differ- 
ence from  it  and  from  other  Scotch  sects.  Hardly  one  controversy, 
not  one  split,  enlivens  its  monotonous  record  of  quiet  Christian 
work.  This  singular  trait  it  owes  to  its  having  caught  something 
of  the  spirit  of  its  founder.  Gillespie  was  a  latitudinarian,  but  a 
latitudinarian  like  Pascal  the  Papist  or  Leighton  the  Prelatist. 
With  one  hand  he  firmly  grasped  a  definite  faith  of  his  own,  the 
other  he  held  out  to  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity  and  truth.  This  type  of  Christian  is  rare  in  all  climes 
and  times;  in  Scotland  in  those  days  it  was  all  but  unknow-n,  and 
was  viewed  with  general  suspicion.  It  was  not  Scotland  that  had 
moulded  Gillespie.  He  had  been  trained  at  Northampton  under 
Doddridge — '  Philip  Doddridge,  than  whom  none  on  earth  ever 
more   freely   breathed   the   air   of   heaven.'     Ordained   at    North- 
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ampton,  Gillespie  returned  to  Scotland,  offered  himself  to  the 
Established  Church,  was  accepted,  and  was  settled  in  the  parish 
of  Carnock.  He  had  no  taste  for  controversy  nor  for  the  work 
of  Church  Courts,  but  he  had  a  passion  for  the  work  of  a  Christian 
minister,  and  he  gathered  round  him  an  attached  people.  This 
was  the  man  whom  Robertson  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  an 
example  of.  A  less  '  thorough  '  Church  leader  would  have 
thought  he  better  served  the  Church  by  going  out  of  his  way,  if 
need  were,  to  leave  him  undisturbed  at  his  work. 

In  1847  the  United  Secession  and  the  Relief  amalgamated,  and 
formed  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  this  happy  event 
that  is  to  be  commemorated  to-day  by  the  Synod  of  the  united 
Church. 

In  1843  the  great  Disruption  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  gave  us 
the  Free  Church,  whose  significant  title  at  full  length  is  the  '  Free 
Protesting  Church  of  Scotland.' 

These  two,  shortly  known  as  the  U.P.'s,  and  the  Free's,  include 
between  them  the  great  bulk  of  Scotch  Protestant  Nonconformists, 
and  the  '  Voluntary  Principle,'  which  has  almost  become  a  term 
of  Communion  of  the  one,  and  the  '  Headship  of  Christ,'  which 
is  the  express  basis  of  the  other,  are  tempting  subjects;  but  the 
history  of  both  Churches  is  recent  and  familiar,  and  we  pass  it 
by  to  bring  down  to  date  the  less-known  story  of  the  smaller 
bodies  of  Presbyterian  Nonconformists. 

In  1863  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  to  show  that  they  had 
lost  none  of  their  old  fissility,  split  into  two  bodies,  each  calling 
itself  by  the  old  name.  We  may  call  them  Old  Lights  and  New 
Lights. 

The  Old  Lights,  or  Reformed  Presbyterians — a  very  small 
minority,  three  I  believe  at  the  time  of  the  split — held  on  by  their 
old  Covenanting  testimony.     They  still  do  so.     They  disown  the 
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present  Government  as  being  '  uncovenanted,'  and  they  will  not 
vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  though  they  will,  it  seems,  vote 
for  a  School  Board.  They  have  now  seven  ministers,  a  thin  black 
line,  to  represent  the  great  army  of  the  Covenant,  and  of  these 
several,  I  believe,  are  Irish.  Having  themselves  no  means  of 
training  ministers,  they  have  to  recruit  their  ranks  from  Ireland, 
where  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  with  38  congregations,  can 
afford  a  small  divinity  hall.  The  Scotch  and  the  Irish  Churches 
between  them  support  a  medical  missionary  at  Antioch,®  the 
cradle  of  foreign  missions.  I  wonder  if  he  finds  it  easier  to 
explain  Reformed  Presbyterian  principles  to  his  patients  than 
Kinglake  found  it  to  explain  to  an  inquiring  Pasha  the  functions 
of  a  Deputy-Lieutenant.  There  is  an  American  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  full  communion  with  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Old  Light  branches,  but  it  does  not  include  all  the  American 
Reformed  Presbyterians.  These  descendants  of  the  Covenanters, 
Eadie  tells  us,  '  are  somewhat  divided.'  The  Old  Light  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Synod  meets  to-day  in  Glasgow. '^ 

The  New  Light  Reformed  Presbyterians,  who  had  somewhat 
modified  their  views  on  the  franchise  question,  etc.,  were  much 
niore  numerous.  They  maintained  themselves  in  respectable  force 
till  1876,  when  they  joined  the  Free  Church,  all  but  one  minister, 
Mr.  Easton  of  Stranraer,  who  was  left  alone  to  constitute  this  the 
main  branch  of  the  old  Covenanting  stem.  Stranraer  subse- 
quently joined  the  Old  Light  Reformed  Presbyterians,  but  is  now- 
one  of  their  vacant  charges. 

^  The  Seceders,  in  spite  of  deep  poverty,  were  very  early  in  the  mission  field, 
and  the  missionary  tradition  has  been  kept  up  among  their  various  descendants. 

'^The  New  Light  R.P.'s  still  keep  up  a  formal  Synod,  for  the  sole  purpose, 
the  Old  Lights  say,  of  getting  the  Ferguson  Bequest  grant,  and  of  keeping  the 
books  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Old  Lights ;  this  Synod  meets  once  a  year  in  Great 
Hamilton  Street  Church. 
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The  Old  Light  Burghers  of  1799  (officially  the  'Original 
Associate  Seceders  ') — always  a  small  body — held  together  till 
1839,  when  they  again  split.  The  majority,  headed  by  Dr. 
Michael  Willis,  of  Glasgow,  joined  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
which  Chalmers  and  the  Evangehcal  party  were  now  dominant. 
But  some  six  or  seven  of  them  '  had  not  clearness  '  to  join  the  Old 
Kirk,  and  remained  as  the  '  Original  Associate  Seceders  '  till  1842. 
We  shall  see  presently  what  then  became  of  them. 

The  Old  Light  Anti-Burghers  of  1806  (officially  the  '  Constitu- 
tional Associate  Seceders  ')  were  also  a  small  body,  but  were 
dignified  by  having  Dr.  M'Crie  as  one  of  their  number.  They 
held  on  till  1827. 

In  1827,  they  and  the  Anti-Burgher  '  Protesters '  from  the 
union  in  1820  between  Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers,  united,  and 
formed  the  Synod  of  '  Original  Seceders.'  This  lasted  till 
1842. 

In  1842,  these  '  Original  Seceders '  joined  the  '  Original 
Associate  Seceders,'  the  little  band  of  Old  Light  Burghers  who 
had  not  had  clearness  to  join  the  Kirk  in  1839.  Between  them 
they  formed  the  '  United  Original  Seceders.' 

In  1852,  by  a  majority  of  one,  the  United  Original  Seceders 
voted  themselves  into  the  Free  Church.  The  minority  refused  to 
go,  and  still  remain  under  the  old  name.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  reported  that  they  were  negotiating  for  a  union  with  the 
U.P.'s.  The  slanderous  charge  was  at  once  denied ;  the  negotia- 
tions were  with  the  R.P.'s,  but  they  came  to  nothing. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  at  the  Union  of  1842  there  was 
again  a  partial  want  of  '  clearness.'  It  would  have  been  unreason- 
able to  expect  anything  else.  Two  of  the  Original  Seceders 
(Anti-Burghers)  protested  against  intercommuning  with  Original 
Associate    Seceders    (Burghers)    as    a    lapsing    from    '  Secession 
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principles,'  and  were  left  in  possession  of  the  field  as  '  Original 
Seceders.'  The  Lapsers  irreverently  named  them  '  The  Two 
Witnesses,'  and  the  survivor  of  them  '  The  Faithful  Witness,' 
till  he,  too,  passed  over  to  a  General  Assembly  and  Church  where 
Secession  principles  are  merged  in  a  wider  and  an  older  faith. 


[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  3rd  May,   1897.] 


Housekeeping  Sixty  Years  Ago 

I  HAVE  before  me  some  old  account  books  of  1837  ^"^  adjacent 
years.  They  give  the  household  expenditure  of  a  family,  fairly 
well-to-do  according  to  the  standard  of  the  day,  with  headquarters 
in  Glasgow  and  summer  quarters  in  the  country.  Some  little 
light,  I  think,  these  old  accounts  may  throw  on  the  economic  and 
the  social  ways  of  two  generations  back.  They  are  kept  with  the 
minute  care  of  old  days  ;  even  pennies  are  entered  ;  but,  unluckily, 
there  are  not  as  many  actual  quotations  of  price  as  one  would 
like.  Not  from  want  of  ready  money,  but  merely  from  the  bad 
old  habit  of  long  credit,  books  are  run  for  6,  12,  or  even  18  months 
with  nearly  all  the  tradesmen,  and  these  books  are  entered  in  the 
slump.  Still,  outside  of  them,  there  are  some  entries  of  purchases 
with  the  prices  given. 

The  very  first  such  entry  is  i  lb.  '  fine  tea,'  7s.  6d.;  there  are 
several  later  tea  entries,  but  the  cheapest  is  5s.,  and  '  gunpowder 
tea  '  is  8s.;  a  good  deal  of  green  tea,  always  dear,  was  drunk  in 
those  days.  There  are  repeated  entries  for  coffee,  mainly  used  by 
the  servants  at  washing  and  cleaning  times;  the  price  is  always 
2s.  2d.  The  first  entry  of  sugar  is  '  patent  sugar,'  i2jd.  per  i  lb. ; 
there  are  several  entries  at  is.,  and  '  crystalised  '  is  lojd.;  there 
is  one  entry  at  7d. ;  this  must  refer  to  the  old  unrefined  brown 
muscovado,  dotted  with  the  luscious  black  lumps  beloved  of  the 
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young.  Raisins  are  lod.  a  lb.,  prunes  lod.  to  is.  Isinglass  is 
IS.  6d.  per  oz.  Butter  per  lb.  lod.  to  isd.  (this  last  for  Barns  of 
Clyde  in  mid-winter).  Eggs  vary  from  lod.  a  dozen  in  town  and 
in  winter,  to  6Jd.  in  the  country  in  summer.  Fish  seems  cheap. 
Herrings  are  2jd.  per  lb.,  cod  2d.,  dressed  haddock  4d.,  salmon 
(in  summer)  6d.,  a  lobster  is.  Chickens  per  pair  run  from  3s.  to 
4s.  highest,  in  town,  down  to  is.  2d.  lowest,  in  the  country. 
Pigeons,  is.  3d.  to  is.  4d.  per  pair.  Turkeys,  4s.  to  5s.  each. 
The  only  meat  quoted  is  ham  gd.  a  lb.,  and  the  only  drinkables 
quoted  are  buttermilk  id.  a  pint,  and  whisky  2od.  a  quart. 

Only  experts  can  tell  how  these  various  prices  agree  with  the 
prices  of  to-day,  but  we  can  all  appreciate  the  modesty  of  the 
prices  that  follow.  A  cook  has  £15,  raised  later  on  to  ;^i6 
a-year — a  good  cook,  and  accustomed  to  sally  forth  to  do  her  own 
marketings  with  white  mutch  on  head  and  market  basket  on  arm. 
Tablemaid,  housemaid,  laundrymaid  have  ;^i2  each.  A  nurse 
(worth  her  weight  in  gold)  has  ;^'i4,  raised  later  on  to  ;^i6;  her 
nursery  girl  has  ;^4  to  £6.  A  coachman  has  ;i^30  a-year, 
gardener  15s.  a-week,  under-gardener  los.  A  watchman  in  the 
country,  who  watches  the  washing  green  all  night,  has  is.  6d. 
and  his  supper.  Weekly  board  wages  are  5s.  for  a  woman,  7s. 
for  a  man.  Of  workers  who  come  in  to  work,  getting  of  course 
their  food,  a  seamstress  for  white  seam  has  is.  a  day,  a  dress- 
maker IS.  6d.,  very  superior  ditto  2s.,  or  by  the  hour  3d.  A 
charwoman  has  is.  a  day,  another  is.  3d.,  very  superior  char- 
woman 2s.  Sawlies,  for  waiting  at  dinner,  have  5s.  Gentlemen's 
shirts,  materials  given  out,  are  made  for  2S.,  and  dressed  for  3d. 
A  waggon  of  coals  is  put  in  for  6d.,  and  ^^3  is.  6d.  worth  of 
hay  for  the  same  reasonable  charge.  The  pavement  is  cleared 
of  snow  for  2d.,  another  time  (heavy  fall  ?)  for  3d.  '  Boy  '  and 
'  milk-girl  '  each  have  id.;    '  boy  going  message  '  and  '  butcher's 
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boy,'  each  have  2d.  So  has  '  porter  '  :  I  wonder  what  he  did  for 
all  that  money. 

A  frequent  entry  is  '  Paid  John  Sweenie.'  Sweenie  was  a 
very  decent  Irishman  who  sold  Irish  butter  and  eggs,  and  kept 
a  Sedan  chair.  His  place  was  in  West  Nile  Lane,  now  Drujy 
Street.  In  those  days  there  were  no  cabs  to  be  hailed  from 
cabstands.  There  were  only  '  noddies  '  to  be  ordered  from  coach- 
yards.  The  noddy  was  of  the  nature  of  the  ponderous  fly  of 
little  English  country  places,  only  more  so.  It  was  a  great 
square  box  for  four,  with  a  smaller  square  box  for  the  driver 
projecting  in  front,  and  it  was  hung  so  high  that  one  clambered 
into  it  on  either  side  by  heavy  folding  steps.  It  was  not  cheap, 
and  ladies  generally  went  out  to  dinner  in  a  chair,  the  husband 
walking  alongside.  Sweenie's  charge  for  chair  and  two  men  is 
IS.  net,  no  tips;  not  dear,  but  the  lifts  were  short.  Blythswood 
Hill,  where  this  family  lived,  practically  comprised  the  whole 
West  End  of  Glasgow.  Indeed  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Blythswood  Square,  the  apex  of  Blythswood  Hill,  were  built  with 
their  public  rooms  to  the  back,  for  the  sake  of  the  country  view 
to  the  west — all  gardens  and  orchards  and  fields.  Sweenie  throve, 
and  retired  to  his  native  land  with  a  modest  pile.  Before  leaving 
he  circulared  his  patrons  to  take  tickets  for  a  lottery — ist  prize, 
the  Sedan  chair.  The  lottery  did  not  float ;  everyone  was  afraid 
of  drawing  the  lucky  number. 

There  are  constant  entries  of  tolls.  Driving  or  riding  you 
could  not  get  into  the  town  or  out  of  the  town  without  paying 
for  it;  nay,  a  long  way  inside  what  is  now  the  town  itself, 
you  could  not  move  about  gratis — north,  south,  east, 
or  west ;  you  could  not  get  out,  not  to  say  to  '  Camlachie, 
Ecclefechan,  or  Mullguy,'  but  not  to  Port-Dundas  nor 
Gorbals,     nor    to    Saint     Rollox     nor    the    Woodlands     Road, 
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you  could  not  even  drive  round  the  Green,  without  being 
stopped  by  the  toll  fiend.  In  the  country  the  regular  rule  was  a 
toll  as  you  went  in  and  a  toll  as  you  came  out  of  each  village. 
Only  in  Argyllshire  was  the  road-money  raised  in  a  less  stupid, 
wasteful  and  irritating  fashion. 

I  find  very  few  payments  for  work  done  on  the  house.  The 
solidity  of  old  building  led  to  few  repairs,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  water  and  gas  arrangements  spelt  bad  luck  to  the  plumber 
fiend.  There  was  less  furniture,  and  much  plainer  at  that.  One 
did  not  have  to  thread  one's  way  through  sham  Sheratons  or 
Chippendales,  and  the  tables  and  walls  were  not  crowded  with 
doubtful  bric-a-brac.  One  article  of  furniture,  now  discarded  and 
decried,  was  invariable.  In  the  middle  of  every  drawing-room 
stood  a  large  round  table  of  fine  mahogany,  well  worth  having 
from,  its  solidity  and  finish,  but  meant  not  for  ornament  but  for 
use.  It  was  round  it  that  the  family  gathered  to  read  or  work 
by  the  pair  of  mould  candles  that  dimly  lighted  the  room;  lamps 
and  wax  candles  were  only  for  big  folk,  and  gas  was  little  used 
in  public-rooms.  The  dining-room  had  its  regulation  ornament, 
the  small  round  mirror  in  heavy  gilt  frame,  that  hung  over  the 
sideboard.  These  mirrors  have  absolutely  disappeared.  What 
can  have  become  of  them  all?  they  looked  as  indestructible  as 
querns.  No  flowers  brightened  sitting-room  or  sick-room,  and 
plate  glass  even  in  shop  windows,  was  very  rare. 

Education  was  cheap.  Boarding  schools  were  practically 
unknown.  Boys  in  the  country  were  brought  up  at  home  with  a 
resident  tutor,  generally  a  divinity  student  or  probationer.  Boys 
in  town  went  first  to  an  English  school  like  William  Angus's  or 
good  William  Munsie's,  and  then  to  the  High  School.  A  son  of 
this  family  is  at  the  High  School  at  the  modest  charge  of  24s.  a 
quarter,  and  with  the  simple  time-table  of — g  to   12,   Latin  and 
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Greek;  12  to  i,  writing — no  English  grammar  or  literature,  no 
Fiench  or  German,  no  arithmetic  or  mathematics,  no  geography 
or  science,  no  nothing  but  Latin,  Greek,  and  writing,  all  admir- 
ably taught.  Girls  were  mostly  brought  up  at  home  with  resident 
governess,  with  perhaps  a  year  or  two  at  an  Edinburgh  '  finishing ' 
school . 

There  are  numerous  entries  to  the  credit  of  servants,  who  bank 
their  savings  with  their  mistress.  Interest  at  5  per  cent,  is 
always  allowed  them.  One  account  has  reached  ;^i8g,  when 
;^'ioo  is  withdrawn  to  buy  an  annuity.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  several  loans,  without  interest,  to  help  former  servants  with 
their  rent,  etc.  I  hope  mistress  and  maid  are  still  on  these  kindly 
terms. 

These  are  all  the  quotations  of  price  that  seem  worth  giving 
from  the  account  books,  but  an  accompanying  memorandum  book 
records  some  old-fashioned  arrangements.  A  good  deal  of  the 
work  of  the  household  is  done  inside  themselves.  The  napery 
press  is  replenished  by  lint  given  out  to  be  spun  by  poor  women, 
and  the  yarn  sent  to  be  woven  into  table-cloths  and  towels  and 
sheets  by  a  still  surviving  '  customer  weaver,'  James  Kerr,  of 
Stewarton.  Wine  is  bought  by  the  cask,  and  bottled  at  home. 
A  stock  of  Tennant's  soap,  brown  and  yellow,  is  always  a-season- 
ing.  Jams  and  jellies  are  made  at  home,  105  lbs.  of  them  in 
1837.  Vinegar  is  made  at  home  from  brown  sugar,  fermented  in 
a  cask  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

I  venture  to  add  some  recollections  called  up  by  these  old  books. 
They  are  slight  and  scattered,  but  I  think  accurate. 

The  dietary  was  simple.  In  the  nursery  milk  was  the  leading 
article.  For  breakfast  always  porridge  and  milk;  for  dinner 
often  rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  or  '  cruds  and  cream  ' ; 
for  supper  milk  toddy  (known  as  '  content  ')  with   '  loaf  bread  ' 
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(number  of  slices  with  butter  limited),  sometimes  a  '  jeely  piece,' 
and  sometimes,  oh  golly  !  carvies.  The  regular  downstairs  dinner 
was  soup  or  fish  and  joints;  puddings  rare.  Company  dinners 
(at  which  the  guests  were  not  ticketed  and  marshalled)  were  beyond 
reproach  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  leant  a  wee  thocht  to  the 
heavy  side.  This  was  about  the  average  menu  : — Soup — Strong 
brown  or  oyster  (white,  made  with  cream).  Fish — Cod's  head 
and  shoulders,  or  half  a  great  salmon.  Top  and  bottom — Roast 
beef,  veal  and  ham  pie.  Two  sides — Boiled  chicken,  boiled  ham. 
Four  corners — Palates,  kidneys,  and  other  such  trifles.  All  these 
were  served  on  the  table,  and  the  eight  meats,  lest  guests  should 
burn  their  tongues,  were  served  simultaneously.  These  whole- 
some cates  made  way  for  an  insanitary  course  of  sweets — apple 
pie  and  cream,  plum  pudding,  frushey,  roley-poley,  etc.  Then 
cheese  was  handed  round.  Then  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the 
dessert  and  the  decanters  brought  in,  and  with  them,  hurrah  ! 
the  children.  A  silver  epergne  was  the  sole  ornament  of  the 
table,  but  the  long  stretch  of  mahogany,  black  with  years  and 
bright  with  elbow  grease,  reflected  the  china  and  the  crystal,  and 
could  hold  its  own  against  the  more  elaborate  decorations  of  our 
day. 

The  liquids  were  as  substantial  as  the  solids.  During  dinner, 
strong  brown  sherry  in  small  decanters  was  within  everyone's 
reach,  and  one  could  always  find  an  excuse  for  another  glass  by 
asking  a  vis-a-vis  to  '  drink  wine.'  With  cheese,  porter  and 
strong  sweet  ale  were  tendered.  After  dinner  the  lusty  trio  came 
on,  port,  sherry,  and  madeira,  with  a  pint  of  Malmsey  for  the 
ladies.  Glasgow  Punch  was  extinct — the  cholera  of  1832  had 
killed  it.  Occasionally  an  old  gentleman,  when  the  ladies  had 
left,  asked  for  toddy.  '  French  wines  ' — i.e.,  champagne  and 
claret — were  unknown  among  plain  folk.     Company  dinners  were 
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at  six  o'clock.  The  usual  dinner  hour  was  five  o'clock.  Offices 
in  those  days  reopened  in  the  evening.  It  was  then  that  letters 
were  written  for  the  Edinburgh  mail  (10.30  p.m.)  and  the  London 
mail  (7.15  a.m.)  and  other  morning  mails,  and  leading  merchants 
or  writers,  on  their  way  home  from  their  evening  work,  might  be 
seen  pacing  the  Exchange  hours  after  the  room  is  now  closed  ;i 
sometimes,  after  the  closure,  they  might  have  been  found  down- 
stairs in  the  Exchange  Tavern  (now  included  in  the  telephone- 
room),  over  James  Harvey's  finnans  and  toddy.  There  was 
always  cake  and  wine  for  callers,  likewise  at  funerals.  Since  Sam 
Rogers's  death  no  one  '  gives  '  breakfasts,  but  in  1837  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  informal  hospitality  at  9  a.m. 

The  use  of  snuff,  though  on  the  wane,  was  still  general  among 
old  gentlemen,  particularly  old  ministers,  but  smoking  was  only 
elbowing  its  way  to  the  front.  Working  men  could  not  afford  to 
smoke  freely,  and  people  of  a  better  class  hardly  smoked  on  the 
street.  I  remember  a  Calcutta  man  establishing  himself  here,  and 
getting  a  friendly  warning  that  he  would  be  better,  as  a  beginner, 
not  to  smoke  his  cheroot  on  his  way  to  his  office  of  a  morning. 
It  was  bad  form,  very,  to  smoke  in  ladies'  company  on  the  street. 
Smoking  in  an  office  was  unheard  of,  till  our  German  friends 
introduced  it.  The  after-dinner  cigarette,  like  afternoon  tea,  is  a 
modern  invention.  Smoking  in  any  form  in  a  house  was  rare, 
unless  in  the  kitchen  after  the  servants  had  gone  to  bed.  This 
was  the  arrangement  even  in  good-sized  country  houses.  On 
railways,  long  after  1837,  smoking  was  forbidden  in  the  carriages 
or  even  on  the  platform,  and  a  season  ticket-holder  whom  I  knew 
got  damages  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company 

*The  room  is  now  open  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  In  1837  it  was  open  from  7  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.  In  1837  (see  1837  Directory)  the  bo.x  for  the  late  Edinburgh  mail 
(10.30  p.m.),  and  for  all  mails  before  8  a.m.,  closed  at  10  p.m. 
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because  the  guard  could  not  manage  to  see  a  miscreant  whose 
cigar  in  an  adjoining  compartment  was  admittedly  smellable. 

Boys,  after  a  course  of  button-overs  and  surtouts,  arrived  at 
jacket  and  trousers,  and  when  our  jackets  gave  out  at  the  elbows, 
we  always  repaired  them  with  a  triangular  patch.  One  class- 
fellow — I  see  him  going  about  now — started  the  mode  of  repairing 
the  jacket  M'ith  a  long  strip  from  elbow  to  cuff,  but  the  mode  did 
not  take;  it  was  pronounced  uppish.  Trousers,  too,  would  give 
out  at  their  salient  angle;  but — so  capricious  is  fashion — it  was 
not  good  form  to  patch  trousers.  Young  men  for  evening  wear 
had  blue  coats  with  brass  buttons,  tight  black  trousers,  pumps, 
and  black  silk  stockings.  On  the  street  they  had  cutaway  coats, 
often  bottle  green  like  Mr.  Jingle's,  and  high  stiff  stock  fastened 
in  front  with  two  breastpins  joined  by  a  chain.  The  hair  was 
long,  and  flowed  over  the  high  stiff  collar.  One  can  see  the  whole 
thing  in  the  early  portraits  of  Dickens  and  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
and  in  '  Highland  Hospitality,'  a  print  once  common,  one  can  see 
the  wonderful  costume  in  which  sportsmen  gasped.  Officers 
habitually  came  to  dances,  even  modest  private  dances,  in  full 
war-paint,  and  walked  the  streets  in  the  undress  uniform  one  can 
see  in  Harry  Lorrequer,  single-breasted  frock  coat  with  wings. 
In  summer  they  wore  white  duck  trousers,  a  pretty  fashion  in  use 
also  among  laymen.  Old  gentlemen  wore  a  full  suit  of  black, 
usually  with  black  tie,  but  some,  as  Matthew  Montgomerie  and 
his  partner,  John  Park  Fleming,  stuck  to  the  last  to  the  old  white 
tie.  A  few  stuck  to  the  old  knee-breeches,  mostly  clergymen,  but 
Professor  John  Burns  and  his  brother-in-law,  John  Duncan  of 
Northbar,  were  the  last  to  wear  this  picturesque  costume. 
Cambric  shirt  frills,  held  together  by  a  brooch,  were  common ; 
so  was  the  heavy  bunch  of  seals;  so  was  hair  powder;  so  were 
wigs.     Mutton-chop  whiskers  were  almost  dc  rigueiir,  but  a  few 
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elderly  bucks  in  George  IV.  wigs  tried  to  conceal  their  age,  like 
George  himself,  by  shaving  as  clean  as  play-actors.  Footgear 
were  Wellington  boots,  or  shoes  with  gaiters,  in  summer  with 
white  cotton  socks.  I  cannot  remember  top  boots,  but  one  or 
two  pairs  of  Hessians  still  survived.  Who  knows  what  a 
'Spencer'  was?  I  once  saw  a  London  swell  walking  down 
Buchanan  Street  in  that  ridiculous  garment. 

About  ladies'  dress,  all  that  I  remember  is  that  some  old 
dames  on  State  occasions  broke  out  into  turbans  and  birds  of 
paradise,  and  all  that  I  see  in  the  account  books  is  that  a  grown-up 
daughter  is  allowed  £30  for  dress,  etc. 

The  streets  were  bad,  footpath  and  roadway.  The  footpath 
was  so  ill  laid  that  one  was  often  splashed  by  the  jump-up  of  a 
flagstone.  The  roadway,  as  in  back  streets  now,  was  paved  with 
stones  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  The  first  square  '  sets  '  were  in 
the  roadway  round  the  Royal  Exchange;  this  was  one  of  the 
minor  sights  of  the  city;  it  was  whispered  that  each  stone  had 
cost  5s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main  roads  through  the  country 
were  magnificent.  Nothing  was  spared  to  help  along  Her 
Majesty's  mails.  The  coaching  that  these  roads  made  possible 
was  the  finest  the  world  has  ever  seen,  or  will  ever  see  again. 
Thus,  in  1837,  the  Glasgow  Mail  which  trotted  as  the  clock  struck 
8  p.m.  out  of  the  north  gate  of  S.  Martin's-le-Grand,  at  2  p.m 
(Greenwich  time)  of  the  second  day  pulled  up  at  the  foot  of 
Nelson  Street,  where  our  Post  Office  was.  She  ran  the  397  miles 
6  furlongs  in  42  hours,  and  so  punctually  that  the  Trongate  shop- 
keepers set  their  watches  by  her  as  she  galloped  in.  The  posting 
in  its  own  way  rivalled  the  coaching,  and  those  bloated  beings 
who  could  afford  jC/[o  for  the  journey  from  London,  could  enjoy 
such  travelling  as  money  could  not  now  procure,  and  could  put 
up  when  they  pleased  at  one  or  other  of  those  famous  inns,  that 
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with  grass-grown  yards  and  cob-webbed  stabling  still  dot  the 
great  post  roads.  The  whole  thing  was  at  its  very  best  when  Her 
Majesty  came  to  the  throne,  but  within  a  month,  on  20th  July, 
1837,  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  was  opened  from 
Euston  to  Boxmoor,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  was  come  for 
coaching  and  posting. 

Games  were  in  a  very  low  estate.  After  school  days  there  were 
none,  and  at  school,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  '  bools  '  and  buttons 
were  first  favourites.  There  was  a  little  prisoner's  base,  a  little 
rounders,  and  a  little  shinty,  but  these  were  played  wath  no  spirit, 
and  there  was  practically  no  cricket,  no  football,  and,  of  course, 
no  tennis,  golf,  or  cycling.  Nowadays  the  passion  for  athletics, 
which  dates  from  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  (published  in 
1857),  takes  up  a  special  Saturday  edition  of  our  Evening  Times, 
with  always  at  least  twenty  columns  of  athletics,  and  sometimes  a 
sale  of  150,000  copies. 

His  school  days  over,  the  young  man  found  little  provision  for 
recreation  or  improvement.  There  were  the  Andersonian  and  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  but  there  was  no  Athenaeum,  no  Students' 
Union,  no  Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  there  was  no 
decent  public  library ;  there  were  few  lectures  or  concerts,  few- 
literary  or  musical  societies;  there  were  no  theatres  except  the 
Royal,  under  '  Alick's  '  meagre  management,  and  a  Temple  of 
Music  at  the  Green  ;  there  were  few  private  dances — rooms  were 
too  small — and  the  few  public  assemblies  or  subscription  balls 
were  out  of  ordinary  reach.  Newspapers  were  poor  affairs,  and 
dear;  illustrated  newspapers  did  not  exist,  and  the  illustrated 
serial  had  just  begun  with  the  immortal  Pickwick,  eagerly  watched 
for  and  greedily  devoured  month  by  month ;  of  reviews  and 
magazines  I  only  remember  the  two  big  reviews,  the  Edinburgh 
and   the   Quarterly,    the   Eclectic   Review   (an   excellent   English 
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Nonconformist  organ),  Blackwood,  and  Tail's  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine. The  last  cost  is.,  then  a  marvellously  low  price,  too  low  to 
keep  it  in  life.  Business  hours  were  long,  holidays  short,  and 
travelling  facilities  meagre, ^  and  few  young  men  knew  the 
delights  of  rounding  the  Mull,  or  of  footing  it  in  the  Highlands 
with  the  back  buoyed  up  by  a  knapsack.  But  there  was  always 
one  resource.  Tavern  and  oyster  cellars  burrowed  in  the  closes 
of  the  Trongate,  and  singing  saloons  in  the  Saltmarket,  where  the 
entry  was  paid  for  in  drink,  and  where  many  a  promising  career 
was  wrecked. 

1  remember  one  family  who  on  Sundays  always  drew  their 
blinds  down.  This  was  not  common,  but  most  people  kept 
Sunday  very  quietly,  and  made  arrangements  to  make  it  for  the 
servants  too  a  day  of  rest.  A  service  of  cold  meat  between 
sermons,  and  '  tea  and  something  to  it '  after  sermons,  did  duty 
for  the  week-day  dinner  and  tea,  and  a  very  light  supper  closed 
the  day.  There  was  '  Church  '  at  1 1  and  at  2.  At  1 1  o'clock  there 
was  always  a  lecture,  or  exposition  of  a  chapter  or  a  good  part  of 

2  The  Garnkirk  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company  are  the  pioneers  of  the  rail- 
way excursion  system.  Their  line,  now  the  northern  access  of  the  Caledonian 
into  Glasgow,  opened  up  the  Gartsherrie  district,  and  as  early  as  1834  they 
advertised  that  their  '  passenger  steam  carriages '  left  Townhead  four  times  a  day 
for  Gartsherrie,  and  enabled  trippers,  at  a  cost  of  gd.  for  the  close  and  6d.  for 
the  open  carriages,  to  make  'within  the  space  of  about  two  hours  a  pleasant, 
healthful,  and  cheap  excursion  of  about  16  miles  to  and  from  the  country.'  The 
tripper  had  an  hour  to  wander  in  the  beauties  of  Gartsherrie,  or  to  take  his  ease 
in  the  Gartsherrie  Inn,  where  Alexander  Wilson  offered  him  'every  accom- 
modation he  might  require  of  the  best  kind  on  moderate  terms.'  Nay,  more, 
in  summer  evenings  the  enterprising  company  advertised  an  extra  passenger 
carriage  leaving  Townhead  at  7.15  and  returning  from  Gartsherrie  at  8.30  ;  only, 
by  this  trip  a  horse  was  used  instead  of  the  regular  'steam  carriage,'  and,  the 
number  of  passengers  being  thus  limited,  intending  trippers  are  recommended 
to  book  their  places  at  the  town  office  in  Glassford  Street.  So  small  was  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed  from  which  has  grown  a  vast  traffic. 

L 
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one,  often  consecutive  pieces  of  the  same  book,  an  excellent 
system  for  giving  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  At  2  o'clock  there 
was  always  a  sermon,  or  hortatory  address  from  a  text  or  motto. 
Each  discourse  lasted  about  fifty  minutes,  and  each  service  about 
an  hour  and  three-quarters.  Unless  for  the  part  expounded  in 
the  forenoon,  the  Bible  was  very  little  read,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  very  seldom  used  :  it  was  suspect,  as  of  liturgical  tendencies. 
Organs,  of  course,  were  never  heard  in  Presbyterian  Churches, 
but,  in  spite  of  some  protests  from  the  Old  Guard,  choirs  (under 
the  name  of  bands)  were  creeping  in,  and  the  tuning-fork  was 
openly  struck. 

Society  sixty  years  ago  was  very  settish.  At  the  top  of  it  was 
a  recognised  upper  ten,  some  West  India  sugar  lords,  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  still  older  aristocracy  of  Virginia  tobacco  lords 
and  of  our  early  foreign  merchants,  and  some  who,  one  way  or 
another,  were  in  the  swim.  These  gentlemen  owned  as  hof-fdhig 
the  university  professors  and,  perhaps,  the  city  clergy.  On  every- 
one else,  however  worthy  or  well-bred  or  well-to-do,  they  looked 
like  the  far  end  of  a  fiddle,  and  only  dined  and  danced  and  drank 
among  themselves.  Curiously  enough  in  a  place  like  this,  their 
supremacy  was  never  challenged,  and  some  folks  worked  hard  for 
admission  within  the  sacred  circle.  Such  a  system  has,  after  all, 
its  good  points  as  well  as  its  bad.  It  gives  us  some  counterpoise 
to  the  leaden  weight  of  mere  money,  and  the  competition  between 
two  false  deities  gives  a  better  chance  to  the  worship  of  the  true. 
Political  cleavages  did  not  separate  Whig  and  Tory  as  much  as 
in  the  old  Dundas  days,  but  the  lines  still  ran  deep  between 
Church  and  Church.  The  members  of  the  various  Dissenting 
Churches,  Seceders  and  Relievers,  Auld  Lichts  and  New  Lichts, 
kept  themselves  a  good  deal  to  themselves,  and  between  Dis- 
senters as  a  whole  and  Kirk  folk  a  great  gulf  was  fixed.     All 
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Dissenters  (Episcopalians  excepted)  were  less  or  more  put  under 
a  social  ban.  It  became  less  so,  distinctly  less,  after  the  Disrup- 
tion in  1843,  and  now,  in  a  place  like  Glasgow,  anything  of  the 
sort  would  be  laughed  at.  But  there  is  something  of  the  old 
spirit  still  in  little  country  places,  and  I  am  told  that  some  of  the 
young  bloods  of  the  Establishment,  on  the  strength  of  the  last 
general  election,  have  given  themselves  some  extra  airs.  Across 
the  Border,  of  course,  especially  in  country  districts  and  in 
cathedral  towns,  the  dissenter,  especially  the  dissenting  minister, 
is  ostentatiously  flouted  or  ignored,  and  a  churchman  choosing 
for  one  reason  or  another  to  leave  the  Church,  would  lose  much 
less  socially  as  an  Agnostic  than  as  a  Baptist  or  even  a  Wesleyan. 
And  yet  churchmen  lift  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  that  there 
should  be  disestablishment  committees  and  liberationist  societies. 


[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  29th  June,  1897.] 


Robin  Carrick's  Will 

It's  a  braw  win'  that  blaws  nae  ill.  The  peace  of  1815  was  no 
doubt  a  blessing  on  the  whole;  it  stopped  the  frightful  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure  and  the  rush  of  hatred  and  all  evil  passion ; 
but  the  war  it  closed  had  long  made  life  lively  to  the  dullest. 
For  a  generation  no  one  within  the  four  seas  had  yawned;  how 
could  one  yawn  when  he  held  a  hand  in  the  great  game  where  the 
fortunes,  the  very  life,  of  the  Commonwealth  lay  always,  always, 
on  the  table  ?  when  any  day  the  London  mail  might  gallop  up, 
flag  flying  and  bugle  blowing  for  a  Vittoria  or  a  Waterloo,  or  the 
colours  might  droop  half  high  and  the  steeples  toll  for  a  hero  dead 
at  Trafalgar  or  Corunna?  The  war!  the  war!  it  kept  men  in 
matter  to  talk  of  and  matter  to  bet  on  ;i  it  was  the  warp  and  the 
woof  of  their  thoughts  by  day  and  their  dreams  by  night ;  it 
killed  ennui.  With  the  peace  this  eager  life  died  down,  and  men 
who  had  been  hotly  discussing  high  politics,  treaties  and  revolu- 
tions, the  march  of  armies  and  the  muster  of  fleets,  were  reduced, 
as  they  stirred  their  toddy  with  listless  ladle,  to  maunder  over  the 
weather  and  the  turnips,  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  the 
inferior  style  of  the  new  hangman,  or  the  misfit  of  the  provost's 
man's  red  coat.  In  the  general  distress  Glasgow  was  gently 
dealt  by.     If  she  had  lost  her  war,  one  topic  of  ceaseless  interest 

'  See  Colin  Donald's  Board  of  Green  Cloth  [as  to  which  see  p.  63  n.  suprd\ 
for  instances  of  'Betts'  about  the  War.  Indeed,  war  has  often  been  waged  just 
for  the  fun  of  it. 
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was  left  her  in  Robin  Carrick's  will.  Robin  Carrick,  it  was 
agreed  on  all  hands,  had  more  goods  and  gear  than  any  man  in 
Glasgow;  he  was  head  partner  in  the  great  Ship  Bank,  and  when 
he  had  no  room  there  to  bestow  his  fruits  and  his  goods  he  had 
built  himself  other  barns — Brown,  Carrick  &  Co.,  muslin  manu- 
facturers ;2  Brown,  M 'Alpine  &  Co.,  linen  printers;  Henry 
Hardie  &  Co.,  big  drapers;  and  his  barns  were  all  bursting,  and 
he  could  take  none  of  it  all  with  him — not  a  forpet.  So  far  all 
were  agreed.  But  how  much,  how  much  had  he?  Above  every- 
thing, who  was  to  get  it  all?  Robin  had  neither  chick  nor  child, 
and  he  was  the  last  of  his  race.  Since  Patrick  died  thirty  years 
ago,  brother  nor  sister  had  he,  nephew  nor  niece.  Who  was  to 
get  it  all  ?  To  be  sure  there  was  his  cousin,  Miss  Jenny,  that  had 
keepit  house  and  skinned  flints  for  him  all  these  years.  But 
Robin  wasn't  going  to  ware  his  thousands  on  Jenny  :  a  sma' 
matter  would  serve  her  pick.  And  who  else  came  about  the  auld 
man  that  was  a  drop's  blood  to  him  ?  It  was  all  down  of  course 
long  ago  in  black  and  white.  Robin  wasn't  the  man  to  die  and 
no  will.  But  never  a  word  would  he  let  on  ;  nor  Tommy  Falconer, 
his  writer,  neithers.  It  was  chawing  enough,  but  it  be  to  all  come 
out  soon;  Robin's  legs  were  failing  him,  and  his  face  was  pookit 
like,  since  ever  he  got  that  hoast  at  the  Spring  Sacrament. 

But  who,  some  ask,  who  was  Robin  Carrick  ?  Ah  me  !  how 
the  fashion  of  things  passeth  away!  Who  was  Robin  Carrick? 
The  longest  head  in  the  town,  and  the  longest  purse — purse  !  not 
John  Glassford  nor  Alexander  Speirs  could  have  looked  at  it,  not 
Henry  Monteith  nor  William  Dunn — and  the  strongest  man  on 

^The  partners  in  Brown,  Carrick  &  Co.,  were  John  Brown,  Robin  Carrick, 
and  Sandy  M 'Alpine.  Their  bleachfield  lay  along  the  Clyde,  in  'Brownfield,' 
Anderston  Walk,  where  Brown  Street,  Carrick  Street,  and  M'Alpine  Street  still 
faintly  recall  the  partners.     The  warehouse  was  in  Bell  Street. 
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'Change,  the  head  of  the  Ship  Bank,  that  on  his  yes  or  no  men's 
fortunes  had  hung  for  50  years!  Who  was  Robin  Carrick, 
indeed ! 

Like  many  a  prominent  citizen,  Robert  Carrick  was  a  son  of  the 
manse.  He  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Carrick,  minister  of 
Houston  (originally  from  the  Highland  Border,  Bucklyvie  way), 
by  his  wife,  Margaret  Paisley.^  In  his  student  days  the  minister 
had  been  tutor  to  Provost  Andrew  Buchanan  of  Drumpellier,  and 
by  the  Provost's  influence  he  was  presented  in  1720  to  '  the  united 
parishes  of  Houston  and  Killallan.'  Later  on,  in  1751,  when 
young  Robert  (born  in  the  manse  in  1737)  was  14,  and  had  to  be 
doing  for  himself,  Drumpellier  gave  him  a  stool  in  the  lately 
opened  Ship  Bank.  The  Ship  Bank  was  our  earliest  native  bank, 
and  the  Provost  was  one  of  its  six  founders.  The  lad  showed 
singular  diligence  and  capacity  :  step  by  step  he  rose  to  be  head 
of  the  bank  and  its  moving  spirit,  and  he  increased  its  business 
and  its  profits  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  founders.  He 
had  every  quality  for  a  banker,  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and 
matters  in  his  district,  instinctive  judgment  of  character,  sleepless 
watch  over  each  account,  and  he  had  in  perfection  the  power  to 
say  no.     If  he  refused  an  advance  (his  regular  phrase  was,  '  It's 

^The  Rev.  Robert  Carrick,  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton,  was 
ordained  to  the  parish  of  Houston,  31st  March,  1720,  and  died  at  Houston, 
4th  May,  1771.     His  tombstone  in  Houston  Kirkyard  bears  this  inscription  : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  the  Reverend 

Mr.  Robert  Carrick  Minister  of  the 

Gospel  at  Houston  who  died  the 

4th  day  of  May  1771  aged  89 

years  10  months  and  20  days. 

There  is  no  need  to  ask  who  wrote  this  inscription.  In  minute  accuracy  Robin 
Carrick  recalls  his  Edinburgh  contemporaiy,  Sir  William  Forbes.  As  bankers 
the  two  were  much  alike  all  through,  but  Sir  William  was  a  far  finer  man  than 
poor  Robin.     The  two  banks  have  alike  disappeared  inside  the  voracious  Union. 
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not  convenient '),  no  power  could  change  him,  and  acquaintance 
or  friendship  went  for  nothing;  but  where  he  fully  trusted  he 
freely  gave,  and  his  help  to  young  firms  that  deserved  help  went 
to  the  making  of  Glasgow.^ 

The  Ship  Bank  began  in  1750  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Briggate,  in  the  old  house  still  standing  there.  In  1775,  when 
Robin's  long  services  had  at  last  won  him  a  partnership,  the 
Ship  had  moved  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Glassford  Street,  to 
an  antique  building  (the  site  of  Thomas  Muirhead  &  Co.'s  late 
warehouse),  identical  with  the  antique  building  still  standing  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  Glassford  Street.  Here  the  banking  went 
on  in  the  street  floor,  cramped  and  dingy.  Robin  lived  above. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  and  his  cousin,  Miss  Jenny  Paisley,  kept  his 
modest  menage.  He  was  a  quiet  man,  and  lived  in  a  quiet  way, 
not  seeking  society,  not  shunning  it,  but  holding  aloof  from  the 
boisterous  punch  drinkers;  his  great  pleasure  was  music,  and 
when  the  day's  work  was  done  he  and  an  old  friend  of  like  taste 
would  fiddle  away  for  hours. 

Robin  was  not  popular.  He  was  not  unkindly,  not  unman- 
nerly. He  had  the  same  simple,  quiet  bearing  to  all,  big  or  little. 
He  was  absolutely  straight,  despising  a  trick  as  a  confession  of 
weakness;  and  if  fond  of  '  makin'  muckle  mair,'  he  was  not  fonder 
than  most  of  his  neighbours,  only  much  better  at  it.  But  negative 
virtues  don't  carry  us  far,  and  success  itself  provokes  resentment; 
Continentals  hate  us  if  only  because,  safe  (as  we  dream)  inside  our 
silver  streak,  we  are  '  so  dam  comf'ble  '  :  and  Robin  had  another 
fault  besides  having  so  much  money — he  spent  so  little  of  it.  He 
retained  in  wealth  the  frugal  habits  of  the  manse,  and  saw  no 

^  After  1775,  when  he  first  became  a  partner,  Robin  Carrick  was  the  Ship 
Bank.  Before  that  he  had  been  manager,  with  a  salary  which  for  many  years 
did  not  exceed  ^100  a  year.     {Glasgow  Past  and  Present,  i.  481.) 
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virtue  in  spending  more  to  please  others  than  the  amount  that 
pleased  himself,  perhaps  the  interest  of  his  interest.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  pity  that  he  was  not  a  better  giver  :  that  might  have  brought 
him  respect  or  affection ;  and  these,  if  he  grudged  their  price,  he 
would  have  valued  :  who  does  not  ?  But  for  popularity,  he  would 
not  have  crossed  the  Trongate  for  it. 

Robin  kept  the  speculators  as  to  his  means  and  their  future, 
waiting  as  long  as  he  could,  and  to  mak  sicker  in  the  meantime, 
he  had  made  Tommy  Falconer  write  out  with  his  own  hand  his 
whole  testamentary  deeds,  seven  of  them,  200  close-written  folios.^ 
But  after  20th  June,  182 1,  being  now  gone  84,  he  could  keep  the 
speculators  waiting  no  longer;  the  old  fiddling  friend  laid  his 
head  in  the  cofifin,  and  followed  the  coffin  from  the  Trongate  to 
the  Ramshorn ;  and  then  Tommy  Falconer's  lips  were  unsealed, 
and  all  the  sacred  facts  became  public  property. 

The  old  banker's  means  were  found  to  consist  of  personalty, 
ground  and  ground  annuals  within  the  burgh,  and  agricultural 
lands. 

I.  The  smallness  of  the  personalty  surprised  the  speculators 
and  the  way  of  its  investment,  only  some  ;^43,ooo  of  it,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  this  in  stock  of  the  British  Linen  Bank,  ;^i5,ooo  of 
it  worth  at  ;^240 — ^36,750.     On  board  the  Ship  there  was  but 

^This  was  Robin's  usual  precaution  against  the  incontinence  of  young  writer 
lauds.  I  have  before  me  the  contract  of  copartnery  of  the  Ship  Bank  in  1775, 
and  it  is  written  out  by  Archibald  Grahame,  the  bank's  law-agent  (father  to  the 
late  Archibald  Grahame,  the  well-known  Parliamentary  agent) :  also  the  contract 
of  copartnery  m  1789,  and  it  is  written  out  by  Robin  himself.  In  the  contract 
of  copartnery  of  1775,  when  Robin  first  became  a  partner,  the  firm  is  Moores, 
Carrick  &  Co.  ;  in  the  contract  of  1789,  when  Robin,  then  supreme,  brought  in  his 
brother,  Patrick  Carrick  (who  only  lived  a  year),  the  firm  is  Robert  Carrick  &  Co. 
Tommy  Falconer  had  the  character  of  being  able  to  make  sixpence  go  as  far  as 
anybody;  it  was  said  he  could  have  given  points  to  Robin.  It  was  perhaps  this 
quaUty  that  got  him  his  best  client. 
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-^3534  IS.  8d.^ — there  was  not  a  shilling  with  Brown,  Carrick  & 
Co.  and  his  other  subsidiary  concerns;  he  must  have  retired  from 
them  or  seen  them  wound-up.  The  household  plenishing,  as 
valued  by  old  Thomas  Watson,  no  doubt  easily  for  duty,  came 
to  ^700  4s,  gd. — a  good  deal  for  the  old  house  above  the  bank; 
but  in  those  days  wine  was  laid  in  by  the  cask,  and  plate  was  made 
of  silver.  Absolutely  the  only  other  item  was  a  share  in  the 
Glasgow  Tontine  worth  ;^8o.  A  tontine  was  the  sort  of  specula- 
tion that  Robin  might  allow  himself.  There  was  a  gamble  in  it, 
but  the  liability  was  strictly  limited,  and  the  game  was  leisurely; 
it  took  some  50  years  to  win  the  trick.  You  had  a  good  deal  of 
sport  for  your  money. 

2.  The  burghal  subjects  were  mainly  in  the  rapidly-rising 
quarters  of  George  Square  (the  new  West  End)  and  Clydeside 
below  the  Broomielaw.  They  also  included  lair  25  in  the  Rams- 
horn  Kirkyard. 

3.  Robin's  favourite  investment  turned  out  to  have  been  in 
agricultural  land— no  blooming  nonsense  of  residential  estates 
eating  their  heads  off  with  grieves  and  gardeners,  keepers  and 
foresters,  no  buying  of  land  because  it  lay  in  to  him,  no  con- 
siderations of  amenity  nor  of  political  influence;  each  purchase 
had  to  stand  on  its  own  solid  bottom  of  5  per  cent,  (it  was  worth 
saving  money  in  those  days!).     In  this  way  he  had  come  to  own 

*  Robin's  capital  in  the  Ship  seems  very  small,  but  a  good  bank  has  small  need 
of  capital,  and  in  old  days  banking  was  on  a  small  scale.  The  famous  Edinburgh 
bank,  Sir  William  Forbes  &  Co.,  had  in  1749  only  ^4000  capital,  and  never 
till  1776  cleared  ^3000  a  year:  the  Dundee  Bank,  George  Dempster,  Esq.,  &  Co., 
made  225  per  cent,  in  its  first  year  (1763),  but  its  capital  was  only  ^1260,  and  the 
bank  premises  below  the  Pillars  of  the  Town  House  cost  only  ^5  a  year ;  and  in 
1775,  after  25  years'  working,  the  Ship  Bank's  whole  capital  was  ^12,000,  of  which 
Robin  had  ;^2ooo.  {Memoirs  of  a  Banking  House,  by  Sir  William  Forbes.  A 
Cetitury  of  Banking  in  Dimdee,  by  C.  W.  Boase.  Old  Country  Houses  of  the  Old 
Glasgow  Gentry^  second  edition,  p.  100.) 
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scores  and  scores  of  farms  crofts  and  mills,  parts  pendicles  and 
pertinents,  scattered  over  the  Lowlands. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  value  of  Robin's  whole  estate. 
In  those  days  it  was  thought  that  land  paid  in  other  ways  enough 
extra  taxation  above  personalty,  and  there  was  no  Harcourt 
succession  duty  to  guide  the  inquiring  mind.  I  have  heard  the 
estate  called  half  a  million ;  a  contemporary  record  points  to  even 
more ;  and  that  ramstam  wretch  Peter  Mackenzie  dashes  it  down 
at  a  million.  It  was  certainly  the  biggest  pile  that  a  Glasgow 
man  had  as  yet  scraped  together.'' 

Robin's  testamentary  arrangements  much  displeased  the  British 
public. 

Firstly.  He  left  not  a  penny  to  Church  or  charity.  I  should 
have  thought  the  worse  of  him  if  he  had.  He  had  never  wanted 
the  man  in  the  street  to  do  his  thinking  for  him  :  in  everything 
he  had  gone  his  own  deliberate  gait.  Throughout  life — the 
more's  the  pity — he  had  not  been  a  giver — you  could  have  counted 
his  gifts  on  the  thumbs  of  one  hand — and  with  death  in  view  he 

^  Mr.  Carrick  died  on  Wednesday,  20th  June,  1821,  and  his  death  first  appeared 
in  the  obituary  of  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  Friday,  29th.  Besides  the  obituary 
notice  of  two  lines,  the  following  short  paragraph  was  all  that  was  said  first  or 
last  about  one  so  long  prominent : 

'  Mr.  Carrick,  banker  in  Glasgow,  whose  death  here  last  week  is  mentioned 
in  this  paper,  having  no  near  relations,  has  left  his  fortune,  with  the  exception 
of  some  legacies  of  no  great  amount,  to  two  distant  relatives,  Mr.  Buchanan,  of 
Drumpellier,  and  Mr.  James  Moore,  surgeon  in  London,  brother  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Moore.  Mr.  Moore  gets  the  Galloway  and  Ayrshire  estates,  reckoned  worth 
^150,000.  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  is  residuary  legatee,  is  supposed  to  have  got  a 
much  larger  fortune,  having  the  Lanarkshire  estates  and  the  personals.' 

If  Mr.  Moore's  share  of  the  inheritance  was  worth  ^150,000,  the  legacies  and 
the  annuities  and  the  Carrick  share  and  the  Drumpellier  share  may  well  have  made 
up  the  whole  to  half  a  million  or  more.  Peter  Mackenzie's  Million  is  to  be  found 
in  his  Reminiscences,  i.  312. 
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despised  cheap  generosity  at  the  cost  of  his  heirs — a  strong, 
straight,  genuine  man  of  the  sort. 

Secondly.  His  actual  bequests  befooled  all  the  calculations, 
all  the  guesses  :  all  the  bets  were  drawn  :  everybody  was  wrong, 
and  everybody  felt  aggrieved. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  something  for  Miss  Jenny — an  annuity 
of  £120  and  the  life-rent  of  the  plenishing  in  the  old  house  above 
the  bank ;  and  there  was  ^250  each  for  his  two  executors,^  and  a 
few  other  annuities  and  legacies,  making  up  a  total  value  of,  say, 
;^  1 0,000.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  estate,  personal  and  herit- 
able, was  divided  into  three  unequal  shares. 

1.  The  smallest  share  :  the  lands  of  Burnhead  and  some  other 
farms  in  the  dreary  district  of  Slamannan. 

2.  A  much  larger  share,  Carsewall  and  all  the  lands  scattered 
over  Galloway  and  Ayrshire, 

3.  The  largest  share  of  all,  all  the  rest  of  the  lands  scattered 
over  Lanark,  Stirling,  West  Lothian,  and  with  them  all  the 
personalty  (less  the  legacies  and  annuities)  and  all  the  burghal 
ground  and  ground  annuals,  and  lair  25  in  the  Ramshorn  Kirk- 
yard. 

*  Robin's  executors  were  :  i,  David  Buchanan  of  Drumpellier,  Robin's  principal 
heir,  grandson  of  Provost  Andrew  ;  and  2,  Nicol  Brown,  son  and  heir  to  John 
Brown  of  Waterhaughs  and  Lanfine,  Robin's  old  partner  in  Brown,  Carrick  &  Co., 
manufacturers.  Both  executors  were  partners  with  Robin  in  the  Ship  Bank,  of 
which  David  Buchanan's  grandfather  had  been  a  founder,  and  Nicol  Brown's 
father  a  partner.  This  family  of  Browns,  so  much  mixed  up  with  Robin  Carrick, 
are  just  extinct.  Nicol  Brown  of  Waterhaughs  and  Lanfine  died  in  1829,  the  last 
of  John  Brown's  descendants.  On  his  death  his  estates  passed  to  his  first  cousin 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  Langside,  the  last  of  whose  descendants  died  last  year 
(1897),  Miss  Martha  Brown,  representative  of  the  Browns  of  Waterhaughs  and 
Lanfine,  and  of  the  Campbells  of  Waterhaughs  and  the  Bogles  of  Daldowie 
She  has  bequeathed  to  the  Merchants'  House  a  fine  portrait  of  Nicol  Brown. 
This  portrait  is  signed  'John  Graham,'  being  an  early  work  of  John  Graham 
Gilbert,  originally  John  Graham. 
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Of  these  three  shares,  Burnhead,  etc.,  went  to  '  George  Carrick, 
junior,  son  to  George  Carrick,  residing  at  Balmeno,  near  Buck- 
lyvie,'  Carsewall,  etc.,  went  to  '  James  Moore,  Esq.,  surgeon  in 
London,  son  of  the  deceased  Dr.  John  Moore,  surgeon  there,  and 
Jean  Simson,  his  wife,'  and  all  the  rest  went  to  '  David  Buchanan, 
Esq.,  of  Drumpellier.'  Each  of  the  three  estates  was  settled  on 
heirs  male  by  as  right  and  tight  an  entail  as  Robin  and  Tommy 
between  them  could  construct,  and  each  heir  succeeding  was  to 
bear  the  name  of  Carrick. 

This  division  of  the  inheritance  kept  the  speculators  speculating 
many  a  night  over  many  a  tumbler  in  Trongate  or  Saltmarket 
tavern.  By  degrees,  a  scrap  supplied  by  this  man,  an  adminicle 
of  evidence  by  that,  a  guess  here,  an  inference  there,  they  made 
out  this  much  : — Robin  Carrick,  in  making  his  will,  had,  like 
John  Ferguson,  of  Irvine,  kept  before  him  the  principle  of  giving 
a  share  to  his  relations  by  the  father's  side,  and  a  share,  in  each 
case,  a  much  larger  share,  to  his  relations  by  the  mother's  side. 

1.  '  George  Carrick  Junior  '  was  evidently  chosen  as  repre- 
senting Robin's  relations  on  his  father's  side;  he  was  a  Highland 
cousin's  son,  whose  real  name  was  Thomas — so  little  did  the  old 
man  know  of  his  relations  that  he  names  the  father  first  Nicol  and 
then  George,  and  misnames  the  son  George  instead  of  Thomas, 
whereby  some  trouble  ensued  in  the  making  up  of  Thomas's  title. 
The  son  had  been  preferred  to  the  father  as  fit,  being  caught 
young,  to  be  trained  to  be  a  laird  of  Burnhead;  a  special  trust 
was  created  to  supervise  his  education,  and  the  trustees  were 
instructed  to  hand  over  to  him  at  21  only  the  half,  and  not  till  25 
the  whole  of  the  Burnhead  rents. 

2.  James  Moore  was  again  evidently  chosen  as  representing 
Robin's  relations  on  the  mother's  side.  The  relationship  was 
remote  enough,  but  in  those  days  cousinship  (a  delightful  connec- 
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tion  in  which  all  start  with  a  common  stock  of  interests  and 
associations)  counted  for  something.  James  Moore,  as  designed 
in  the  Will,  was  '  son  of  John  Moore,  surgeon  in  London,  and 
Jean  Simson,  his  wife.'  Dr.  John's  choice  of  a  wife  was  a  good 
thing  for  Dr.  James.  Jean  Simson  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Simson,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Glasgow,  the  defender  in  a 
famous  trial  for  heresy;  and  the  Reverend  John  Simson  was  the 
son  of  the  Reverend  and  revered  Patrick  Simson,  minister  of 
Renfrew;  and  the  Rev.  Patrick  Simson  had  a  daughter,  Anna, 
who  married  the  Rev  John  Paisley,  minister  of  Loch- 
winnoch;  and  the  Rev.  John  Paisley  and  Anna  Simson  had  a 
daughter  Margaret  Paisley  who  married  the  Rev.  Robert  Carrick, 
minister  of  Houston;  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Carrick  and  Margaret 
Paisley  were  father  and  mother  of  Robin  Carrick — and  that  is 
how  James  Moore  represented  Robin's  relations  on  the  mother's 
side.  How  obvious  !  Yet  I  believe  the  Moores,  with  all  their 
talents  weak  in  genealogy,  never  quite  knew  how  they  came  to  be 
lairds  of  Carsewall.  James  Moore  was  not  Robin's  only  cousin 
on  the  mother's  side — his  mother  Jean  Simson  was  the  ninth 
daughter  and  fourteenth  child  of  the  Rev.  John  Simson — but 
James  Moore  was  the  younger  brother  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  it 
is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  old  man  had  originally  picked  out  the 
Moores  for  the  sake  of  the  eldest  of  them,  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
and  the  noblest  of  the  noble.  The  choice,  however  decided,  was 
fortunate.  I  cannot  speak  of  James  Moore,  but  his  son,  the 
venerable  John  Carrick  Moore,  of  Carsewall,  was  an  ideal  heir, 
able,  upright,  kindly,  generous,  full  of  antique  courtesy  and  of 
modern  science.  He  died  in  London  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1898,  aged  93. 

3.     But  '  David  Buchanan,  Esq.  of  Drumpellier  !'  why  should 
he  have  all  the  rest  and  residue?     The  speculators  were  puzzled. 
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He  was  not  a  drop's  blood  to  Robin,  by  father's  side  nor  by 
mother's.  It  was  true,  as  they  grubbed  up,  that  some  old  favours 
had  passed  from  the  Drumpelliers  to  the  Carricks  far  away  back 
last  century,  but  Robin  surely  wasn't  the  man  to  will  away  his 
hard  won  siller  from  old  worn-out  sentiment.  The  speculators 
found  they  were  wrong.  Slowly  it  broke  upon  them  that  Robert 
Carrick  had  a  sentimental  side  to  his  character.  When  he  made 
his  will  it  was  lOO  years  just,  since  his  father  had  got  the  parish 
of  Houston  through  Provost  Andrew  Buchanan  of  Drumpellier; 
it  was  69  years  full  since  he  had  himself  got  from  the  Provost  the 
stool  in  the  Briggate  that  had  been  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes; 
but  he  had  a  long  memory  for  favours  shown.  David  Buchanan 
of  Drumpellier  was  the  old  Provost's  grandson  and  heir,  and  that 
was  why  he  got  Benjamin's  portion  of  the  Carrick  inheritance.^ 

Robin  doubly  favoured  Benjamin.  The  three  estates  devised 
to  Thomas  Carrick,  James  Moore,  and  David  Buchanan  respec- 
tively, were  tied  up  to  them  and  their  heirs  male  each  by  its  own 
entail.  Under  the  three  entails,  failing  young  Carrick's  heirs 
male  the  Drumpelliers  came  in,  and  then  the  Moores.  Failing 
James  Moore's  heirs  male  the  Drumpelliers  came  in,  and  then  the 
Carricks.  Failing  David  Buchanan's  heirs  male,  the  Moores 
came  in  and  then  the  Carricks.  Thus,  while  the  Carricks  came  in 
second  twice  and  the  Moores  once,  the  Drumpelliers  came  in  first 
on  the  failure  of  either  of  the  other  two,  and,  as  it  has  come  to 
pass,  both  of  the  other  two  have  failed.     Young  Carrick  died  with- 

®  David  Buchanan  came  very  near  having  the  cup  dashed  from  his  lips.  He 
was  a  Virginia  merchant,  like  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  and  he  had 
an  American  partner.  The  partners  fell  out  and  separated,  the  American  made 
heavy  claims  on  Buchanan,  and  at  the  date  of  Robin's  death  Buchanan  had  a 
serious,  perhaps  a  ruinous,  lawsuit  hanging  over  him.  It  was  well  that  nothing 
of  this  had  come  to  Robin's  ears  ;  he  would  not  have  risked  having  his  savings 
swept  into  an  American  pocket. 
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out  male  heirs,  and  Drumpellier  came  in  for  Burnhead;  and  now 
again,  by  the  death  of  John  Carrick  Moore,  the  last  male  Moore, 
Drumpellier  has  come  in  for  Carsewall,  and  Sir  David  Carrick 
Robert  Carrick  Buchanan  of  Drumpellier,  K.C.B.,  possesses  the 
whole  of  the  Carrick  inheritance,  except  lair  25  in  the  Ramshorn 
Kirkyard — Robin  still  keeps  this  to  himself. ^° 

There  is  at  Drumpellier  a  good  picture  of  Robin,  artist 
unknown  ;  it  was  in  our  old  portrait  exhibitions  of  1868  and  1894. 
With  resolute,  not  unkindly,  face  the  old  banker  looks  straight 
out  at  you  from  those  clear,  quiet  eyes,  that  went  through  an 
applicant  as  a  burning  glass  through  blotting  paper.  John 
Buchanan,  LL.D.,  who  remembered  him  well,  has  sketched  him 
for  us. 

'  I  think  I  see  them  all,  particularly  Mr.  Carrick,  with  his 
wrinkled  face  and  keen,  piercing  eyes.  He  was  usually  attired  in 
a   brown   coat,    queerly    made,    with    deep   flaps   on    the   outside 

I'*  The  Ramshorn  tombstone  bears  this  inscription  : 
Patrick  Carrick  Esq. 
died  on  the  XIX  of  March  MDCCXC 
Miss  Jean  Paisley 
died  on  the  XXVIII  of  March  MDCCXCI 
Robert  Carrick  Esq. 
of  Braco 
died  on  the  XX  of  June  MDCCCXXI 
'  Patrick  Carrick  Esq.'  was  a  brother  of  Robin's,  who,  through  Robin's  influence, 
became  in  1789  a  partner  of  the  Ship  Bank,  then  designated  Robert  Carrick  &  Co.; 
he  died  without  issue  a  year  after  his  promotion.     '  Miss  Jean  Paisley'  was  a  sister 
of  Miss  Jenny,  Robin's  housekeeper.      The  sisters  were  first  cousins  of  Robin, 
being  daughters   of  his   maternal   uncle,  the  Rev.   Patrick   Paisley,   minister   of 
Kilmarnock,  named  after  his  grandfather,  the  good  minister  of  Renfrew. 

Poor  Robin  lost  another  brother,  John,  a  young  man  of  high  promise.  John 
Carrick  joined  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow  in  1746.  He 
was  at  once  appointed  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton 
(one  of  a  family  in  successive  generations  famous  in  medicine,  in  philosophy,  in 
letters).      In  this  appointment  the  celebrated  Dr.   Wm.  Cullen  caught  sight  of 
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pockets,  the  broad  skirts  reaching  down  nearly  to  his  heels, 
and  adorned  with  large  brass  buttons;  drab  knee  breeches,  a 
striped  woollen  waistcoat  of  hotch-potch  tinge,  allowing  a  very 
moderate  display  of  ruffles  at  the  breast ;  white  neckcloth  with 
longish  ends,  ribbed  white  worsted  stockings,  and  buckles  in  his 
shoes,  while  a  small  brown  wig  covered  the  pate  of  this  singular- 
looking  but  able  old  financier.' 

APPENDIX 

A  few  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Carrick-Moore  printed — 
unfortunately  did  not  publish — Recollections  of  an  Octogenarian. 
In  it  is  the  following  curious  story,  anyone  who  doubts  which 
may  remember  that  Mr.  Carrick-Moore  was  a  man  of  trained 
scientific  mind  : 

'  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  had  a  warm  friendship  for  my  uncle 
(Sir  John  Moore).  She  sent  me  a  sword  and  a  drum  when  I  was 
four  years  old,  with  a  note  saying — "  When  you  are  a  man,  come 

young  Carrick.  Cullen  was  then  busy  in  founding  the  Glasgow  School  of 
Medicine.  He  asked  Carrick  to  join  him,  and  Carrick  agreed.  Cullen  had  just, 
in  1747,  got  the  University  of  Glasgow  to  fit  him  up  a  regular  laboratory,  the  first 
such  laboratory,  and  there  he  and  young  Carrick  delivered  lectures  on  chemistry 
and  materia  medica,  the  first  such  lectures  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  On  the  top  of 
these  Cullen,  with  his  boundless  energy  and  versatility,  added  a  course  on  anatomy, 
and  again  Carrick  was  his  collaborateur.  With  every  prospect  before  him  of  a 
useful  and  honourable  career,  the  young  man  died  in  1750.  (Thomson's  Life  of 
Cullen,  i.  29.  Duncan's  Memorials  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow,  p.  255.) 

The  Ramshorn  tombstone  is  fixed  on  the  south  face  of  the  low  wall  immediately 
behind  the  north  of  the  Ramshorn  Kirk,  modern  St.  David's.  This  low  wall 
separates  the  \\  roods  of  Ramshorn  lands  got  by  the  town  from  Hutchesons' 
Hospital  in  17 18  for  the  Ramshorn  Kirk  and  burial  ground  from  the  i  acre  3  roods 
33  falls  got  by  the  town  from  the  hospital  in  1767  for  an  addition  to  the  all  too 
small  burial  ground  of  17 18.  It  is  now  proposed  to  build  behind  St.  David's 
Church  a  much-needed  vestry.  This  vestry  is  to  be  raised  on  stone  stilts,  and  will 
shut  the  sun  from  Robin's  grave. 
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to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  a  real  sword  for  your  dear  uncle's  sake." 
The  physician  who  travelled  with  her  in  the  East  recorded  that 
she  said  to  him  she  had  never  known  but  three  really  great  men. 
They  were  her  uncle,  William  Pitt;  her  brother,  Charles  Stan- 
hope; and  Sir  John  Moore.  The  two  last  were  both  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Corunna.  She  got  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  each,  and  set 
them  in  a  gold  locket,  with  the  coat  of  arms  and  name  of  each 
respectively.  In  1814  Lady  Hester  determined  to  live  perman- 
ently in  Syria,  and  sent  for  her  possessions,  this  locket  being 
among  them.  The  ship  containing  her  valuables  sailed,  and  was 
heard  of  at  Cyprus;  soon  after  one  of  those  Mediterranean  squalls 
came  on,  and  nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  the  ship,  crew,  or 
cargo.  Thirty  years  elapsed.  Lady  Hester  had  long  been  dead, 
when  a  letter  came  to  the  Admiralty  from  the  Consul  at  Jaffa, 
saying  that  an  Arab  had  picked  up  on  the  beach  a  gold  ornament 
with  Frank  characters.  This  was  the  long-lost  locket ;  and  Lord 
Stanhope  kindly  giving  up  his  claim  to  it,  it  became  my  brother 
Sir  Graham  Moore's,  and  is  now  in  my  possession.' 

The  story  is  often  told  of  Moore's  deep  attachment  to  Lady 
Hester,  and  how,  dying  at  Corunna,  his  last  words  were  (to  his 
aide-de-camp,  James  Stanhope,  brother  to  Charles  and  to  Lady 
Hester),  '  Stanhope,  remember  me  to  your  sister.'  (See  Moore's 
Life  by  his  brother,  James  Carrick  Moore,  etc.)  But  Mrs.  Andrew 
Crosse  (in  an  article  on  Alexander  Knox  and  his  Friends,  in 
Temple  Bar,  April,  1892)  has  a  quite  other  version.  Sir  John 
Moore  (she  says)  was  attached  to,  and,  had  he  returned,  would 
have  married,  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  (his 
passionate  admirer)  Sir  William  Napier,  the  historian  of  The 
Peninsular  War.  Mrs.  Andrew  Crosse  writes  as  if  she  knew  all 
about  it,  but  it  does  on  the  face  of  it  seem  curious  that  the  lady 
so  often  put  down  to  Sir  John  Moore  should  have  been  the  niece 

M 
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of  Pitt,  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Crosse's  lady  the  niece  of  Pitt's  rival. 
(Sir  William  Napier's  admirable  wife  and  helpmate  was  Caroline, 
younger  daughter  of  General  Henry  Edward  Fox,  younger  brother 
of  Charles  James  Fox.) 

Sir  John  Moore  is  credited  with  another  love  affair.  In  the 
'  Old  Glasgow  '  Exhibition  of  1894,  No.  1874  A  of  the  catalogue  is 
described  thus  : — '  Red  Cornelian  Heart  shaped  Locket  and  gold 
charm.  Presented  to  a  lady  by  Sir  John  Moore  prior  to  his 
departure  for  the  Peninsula  in  1808.'  The  '  lady  '  was  Mary 
Murdoch,  of  a  well-known  Glasgow  family,  intimate  friends  of  the 
Moores.  Sir  John  Moore,  when  a  boy  of  n,  writes  to  his  mother 
from  Geneva  : — '  Faites  mes  amities  a  ma  chfere  soeur  ...  et  ^ 
tous  mes  camarades,  particuli^rement  a  Peter  et  Jacques  Murdoch.' 
(Moore's  Life,  by  his  brother,  J.  C.  Moore,  ii.  249.)  '  Peter  et 
Jacques  '  were  Mary's  brothers,  and  just  '  Jack  Moore's  '  age. 
Mary  was  four  years  younger  than  Jack,  and  there  was  a  boy-and- 
girl  attachment  between  them;  but  in  1808  she  was  43,  and  the 
locket  must  have  been  given  long  years  before.  Mary  Murdoch 
very  properly  never  married.  In  the  same  Exhibition  of  1894 
there  was  (No.  1670)  the  sword  worn  by  Sir  John  when  he  fell  at 
Corunna.  A  cannon  ball  struck  him  on  the  left  breast,  tore 
through  shoulder  and  collar  bone,  and  left  the  arm  hanging  by 
the  flesh.  As  his  Highlanders,  42nd  men,  carried  him  to  the  rear, 
the  sword,  dangling  about,  came  against  his  poor,  shattered  arm. 
Captain  Hardinge  (afterwards  Lord  Hardinge)  made  to  unbuckle 
it ;  but  Sir  John  stopped  him  : — '  It  is  as  well  as  it  is  :  I  had  rather 
it  should  go  out  of  the  field  with  me.' 

These  Moores,  originally  Irish,  had  stood  well  in  Scotland  for 
200  years;  with  the  death  of  John  Carrick  Moore  they  are  extinct. 
They  are  said,  but  I  don't  know  on  what  authority,  to  have  been 
cadets  of  the  ancient  Mures  of  Rowallan.     The  first  of  them  was 
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Captain  Charles  Moore  of  Armagh,  who  came  over  to  Scotland  in 
the  service  of  William  of  Orange.  His  son  was  the  Rev.  Charles 
Moore,  born  in  Armagh,  but  educated  in  Scotland,  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Dunfermline  17 13,  ordained  to  Culross  second 
charge  17 15,  to  Stirling  second  charge  17 18,  died  1736.  He  was 
of  the  evangelical  interest  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was 
one  of  the  '  Marrow  men.'  He  married  Marion  Hay,  daughter  of 
Provost  John  Anderson  of  Dovehill,  and  was  father  by  her  of  Dr. 
John  Moore,  father  to  Sir  John  Moore.  Through  Dovehill  the 
Moores  inherited  a  considerable  property  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Gallowgate,  which  helped  to  give  Sir  John  Moore  and  his  brothers 
a  start  in  life.  The  Andersons  of  Dovehill  and  the  Andersons  of 
Stobcross,  from  whom  they  sprang  (both  now  extinct),  were  for 
some  generations  eminent  merchants  in  Glasgow,  and  were 
repeatedly  magistrates  and  Provosts.  At  least  as  far  back  as 
1545  they  held  Stobcross  as  '  rentallers '  under  the  Romish 
Archbishop,  and  after  the  Reformation  they,  like  other  ren- 
tallers, had  their  holding  converted  into  a  feu  or  perpetual 
tenancy. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Moore,  besides  Dr.  John  Moore,  had  a 
daughter  Marion,  married  to  Dr.  William  Porteous,  of  the  Wynd 
Church  (known  as  '  Buff  the  Beggars  '),  and  a  daughter  Mary, 
married  to  George  Macintosh,  father  to  Charles  Macintosh,  the  dis- 
tinguished chemist.  The  Andersons  of  Dovehill  and  the  Ander- 
sons of  Stobcross  had  each  a  monument  in  the  High  Kirkyard.  In 
1890,  Sir  James  Marwick,  Town-Clerk  of  Glasgow,  advertised  in 
the  papers  that  some  of  the  old  monuments  in  the  High  Kirkyard 
were  ruinous,  and  would  be  removed  unless  promptly  repaired  by 
the  representatives.  On  Sir  James's  list  were  the  monuments  of 
the  Andersons  of  Dovehill  and  the  Andersons  of  Stobcross.  The 
representatives  of  these  once  well-known  families  being  with  some 
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difficulty  traced,  the  monuments  were  repaired,  Dovehill  by  the 
Macintoshes  and  Stobcross  by  the  Carrick  Moores. 

Dr.  John  Moore  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  originally  practised  in  Glasgow.  But 
in  1774  he  went  abroad  with  the  young  Douglas,  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  on  returning  from  a  long  foreign  tour  he  settled 
as  a  '  surgeon  in  London,'  his  designation  in  Robin's  will. 

There  was  a  singular  mortality  among  these  Moores.  Dr.  John 
Moore  had  seven  sons,  of  whom  only  two,  James  Carrick  Moore 
and  Francis  Moore,  Under  Secretary  of  War,  had  sons.  James 
Carrick  Moore  had  one  son,  the  late  John  Carrick  Moore,  of 
Carsewall,  who  had  one  son,  J.  G.  Carrick  Moore,  an  officer  of  the 
Horse  Guards.  Francis  Moore  had  two  sons,  General  Sir 
William  Moore,  K.C.B.,  and  John  Moore.  These  three,  J.  G. 
Carrick  Moore,  Sir  William  Moore,  and  John  Moore  all  died 
unmarried,  and  left  John  Carrick  Moore  the  last  of  the  race. 


[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  i6th  July,  1898.] 


THREE    TRAVEL    PAPERS^ 


I.    Old  Ways  of  Travelling 

There  were  three  ways  of  it  in  old  days,  first,  second,  and 
third  class — the  postchaise,  the  saddle,  and  the  stage  waggon. 
Fortunately  we  have  an  account  of  a  journey  by  each  of  these 
three  150  years  ago,  when  the  mail  coach  was  as  little  thought  of 
as  the  Pullman  car.  Of  these  three  journeys  certainly  the  first, 
and  probably  all  three  were  via  Edinburgh.  The  direct  route  to 
the  south  (the  line  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  and  of  the  old 
Roman  road)  was  in  the  main  the  line  of  the  now  grass-grown 
mail-coach  road.  But  till  this  road  was  made — far  on  in  last 
century — the  direct  route  was  impracticable.  Humphrey 
Clinker's  party  (whose  famous  visit  to  Scotland  was  in  1766)  did 
indeed  go  south  by  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  but  their  coach  broke 
down  the  day  they  left  Lanark,  and  they  seem  to  have  made  their 
way  down  the  Dalvine  Pass  into  '  Nidsdale  ';  and  as  late  as  1783 

[*  Of  these  three  papers  the  second,  Glasgow  to  London,  p.  202,  deals  mainly 
with  the  early  days  of  railways.  The  first  and  third,  Old  Ways  of  Travelling  and 
The  Old  Mail  Coach,  p.  207,  deal  mainly  with  progressive  modes  of  travel  by  road, 
and  both  cover  pretty  much  the  same  ground.  The  Old  Mail  Coach  is,  on  the 
whole,  much  the  more  exhaustive,  but  Old  Ways  of  Travelling  contains  some 
details  not  given  in  the  other,  and  in  particular  the  account  of  a  continental  tour 
by  the  author  in  1847,  and  is,  therefore,  included.] 
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the  mails  from  Glasgow  to  Carlisle  went  round  by  Kilmarnock 
and  Dumfries. 

The  '  Cochrane  Correspondence  '  gives  us  an  account  of  a 
postchaise  journey  from  Glasgow  to  London  in  1748.  It  was  by 
Provost  Andrew  Cochrane  and  Bailie  George  Murdoch,  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Town  Council  '  to  apply  to  His  Majesty  and 
Parliament  for  reimbursing  the  sums  extorted  from  the  toun  upon 
account  of  the  toun's  loyalty  by  the  rebels  during  the  late 
unnatural  rebellion.'  A  previous  deputation  had  failed,  and 
Provost  Cochrane  and  Bailie  Murdoch  were  kept  dancing 
attendance  at  St.  James's  for  six  months  before  they  extorted 
from  English  gratitude  an  ungracious  recognition  of  Scotch 
loyalty.  The  expense  weighed  heavy  on  the  good  Provost's 
spirit,  and  no  wonder;  it  would  startle  even  modern  deputations — 
£472  IIS.  8Jd.,  as  per  detailed  account  rendered  to  the  Council. 
As  this  account  shows,  the  deputation  travelled  in  a  chaise  bought 
for  the  occasion,  price  £28  2s.  6d.  (the  2s.  6d.  apparently  being  a 
modest  tip  to  '  the  maker's  servant ').  The  journey  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  took  eleven  days,  and  the  '  post  hire  '  cost  £21, 
besides  '  hostlers,  riders,  horns,  etc.,  £2  2s.' ;  and,  adding 
another  day,  and  £2  for  hire  and  driver  between  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  via  Whitburn,  the  whole  journey  from  Glasgow  to 
London  took  twelve  days,  and  cost  £2^  2s.,  exclusive  of  all 
personal  expenses.  In  the  palmy  days  of  posting,  to  post  either 
from  Edinburgh  or  from  Glasgow  to  London  took  four  days,  easy 
travelling  and  resting  every  night,  and  cost  £^0  for  the  mere 
posting. I 

^  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle  in  his  well-known  Autobiography  tells  us  he  posted 
to  London  in  December  1769,  as  Commissioner  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  the 
matter  of  the  Window  Tax.  He  had  a  Major  Paul  as  his  companion  in  the  chaise, 
'  and  though  we  took  five  days  to  it,  the  expense  in  those  days  was  no  more  than 
£^\o  8s.  7d.'    (This  must  have  been  for  each  of  the  two,  the  Major  and  himself) 
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The  late  Dugald  Bannatyne's  note-book  (quoted  in  Pagan's 
Glasgow  in  18^'/)  gives  us  an  account  of  a  journey  on  horse- 
back from  Glasgow  to  London  a  few  years  before  the  Cochrane 
deputation.  In  1739  two  well-known  citizens — John  Glassford  of 
Dougalston,  and  Andrew  Thomson  of  Faskine — rode  to  London, 
evidently  on  their  own  horses.  Till  Grantham,  no  miles  from 
London,  they  found  no  turnpike  road.  North  of  Grantham  the 
best  of  the  roads  were  like  many  of  the  great  Continental  routes 
of  our  own  day — a  wide  stretch  of  earth  pounded  into  mud,  with 
a  rough-paved  strip  in  the  middle.  The  tinkle  of  bells  often 
warned  the  riders  of  a  string  of  pack-horses  coming  their  way, 
and  then  they  had  to  leave  the  narrow  causeway  and  plunge  into 
the  mud  on  either  side.^     We  are  not  told  how  long  they  took  to 

Carlyle,  who  was  constantly  back  and  forward,  gives  some  other  interesting  notices 
of  chaise  travelHng.  In  1758  he  posted  to  London  with  his  sister.  Up  to  Durham 
he  could  get  nothing  but  an  Italian  chaise  (a  clumsy  covered  conveyance  on 
two  wheels),  four-wheeled  chaises  and  turnpike  roads  being  in  their  infancy  in  the 
North.  In  1764  he  took  his  wife  to  Harrowgate  in  an  open  chaise  with  two  horses 
tandem,  the  servant  riding  on  the  leader.  At  that  date  the  roads  were  in  their 
primitive  state,  but  in  1767  he  found  the  road  between  Langholm  and  Hawick 
so  much  improved  that  in  his  open  chaise  he  could  keep  at  the  trot  both  up 
and  down  the  whole  way. 

[Unless  one  owned  one's  carriage,  one  had  to  change  post  chaise  every  stage. 
(Stanley  Harris'  Old  Coaching  Days,  London,  1882,  p.  248.)] 

*  The  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  for  31st  October,  17 17,  incidentally 
confirm  this  description  of  the  roads.  Mr.  James  Webster,  of  the  Tolbooth,  had  in 
his  public  prayers  'lamented  that  ministers  should  profane  the  Lord's  Day  by 
riding  post  thereon  with  a  touting  horn  sounding  before  them.'  Two  well-known 
Church  leaders — Mr.  William  Mitchell  and  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  both  ministers 
of  Edinburgh — were  plainly  aimed  at  in  this  prayer,  and  were  called  to  account 
when  the  Presbytery  next  came  to  their  '  privy  censures.'  They  gave  this  explana- 
tion. Riding  down  post  from  London,  they  had  on  Saturday  been  stuck  at  Stilton 
by  Mr.  Mitchell's  illness.  At  Stilton  the  only  place  of  worship  was  the  Episcopal 
Parish  Church,  with  which,  of  course,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  ;  and,  rather 
than  sit  on  the  whole  Lord's  day  in  a  public  change  house,  they  had  seen  it 
their  duty  to  push  on  early  in  the  morning  one  stage  to  Stamford,  where  there  was 
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their  journey,  but  it  can  hardly  have  been  under  a  fortnight.^ 
John  Glassford  was  one  of  a  little  knot  of  young  men,  the  makers 
of  Glasgow,  who  wrested  from  English  rivals  a  great  English 
and  great  Continental  trade.  We  get  a  deeper  sense  of  their 
ability  from  knowing  the  geographical  disadvantages  they  worked 
under.  They  were  practically  much  farther  away  from  informa- 
tion and  markets  than  are  to-day  the  merchants  of  Kirkwall  or 
Lerwick. 

On  the  great  English  roads,  however,  our  friends  could  have 
got  over  the  ground  much  quicker  by  *  riding  post.'  An 
advertisement  before  me,  dated  as  far  back  as  1658,  says  that 
travellers  from  Manchester  or  Warrington  or  Chester  who  wished 

a  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  Posting  implied  a  post  boy  to  ride  the  horses  back, 
and  a  post  boy  implied  a  horn  to  give  the  call  to  clear  the  way.  But,  to  the  best  of 
their  recollection,  the  horn  never  had  touted.  They  had  only  met,  as  it  happened, 
one  company  of  posters  going  to  London,  '  to  whom  they  gave  the  road '  {i.e.  left 
the  causeway  for  the  mud).  The  presbytery  unanimously  accepted  this  explanation, 
and  administered  to  Mr.  James  Webster  a  well-deserved  rebuke  for  his  prayer ;  it 
was  not  the  only  time  that  the  fiery  minister  of  the  Tolbooth  got  himself  into 
trouble  with  the  Church  Courts. 

^  Dr.  Carlyle  states  that  his  friend  John  Home  (author  of  the  once  famous  tragedy 
of  Douglas)  rode  Piercy,  a  Galloway  cob,  to  London  in  six  days.  In  spite  of 
Carlyle's  usual  accuracy  this  statement  is  staggering ;  it  means  over  63  miles  a  day, 
even  if  Home  mounted  Piercy  at  his  Manse  of  Athelstane-ford.  In  1758  Carlyle 
himself  took  18  days  to  ride  down  to  Inveresk,  no  doubt  taking  it  easy.  Forty 
years  later  the  late  James  Oswald,  M.P.,  the  last,  I  think,  of  the  Ritters,  rode  from 
Glasgow  to  London,  and  with  a  good  grey  mare  under  him  and  a  good  road  before 
him  it  took  him  the  best  part  of  a  fortnight.  There  is  a  full  account  in  the  'Journal 
of  Mr.  James  Hart '  of  a  journey  on  horseback  from  Edinburgh  to  London  and  back 
in  17 14.  Mr.  Hart  was  minister  of  the  Greyfriars,  and  with  Principal  Carstairs, 
Mr.  William  Mitchell  already  named,  and  two  other  ministers  was  deputed  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  congratulate  George  I.  on  his  accession.  He  'did  take 
journey  from  Edr.,  Thursday,  about  eleven  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon,  being  the 
30th  of  September,  1714,  taking  horse  at  Robert  Corsan's  Stables,  and  lighting 
at  the  Burrough  Loch  to  take  leave  of  his  dear  wife  and  distressed  children,  both  to 
them  and  him  a  melancholy  parting,'  and  he  reached  the  Four  Swans  in  Bishopsgate 
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to  reach  London  in  four  days  could  have  from  the  postmasters, 
from  stage  to  stage  to  their  journey's  end,  good  and  able  single 
horses,  with  furniture  in  readiness  to  furnish  the  riders  without 
any  stay,  at  threepence  the  mile,  without  any  charge  of  a 
guide.  And  in  1745,  six  years  after  our  friends'  journey 
to  London,  Tom  Jones's  sweetheart,  Sophia  Western,  fled 
thither  from  her  father's  house  in  Somersetshire,  '  riding 
post '  with  her  maid  Mrs.  Honour  and  a  guide,  and  her  speed  is 
specially  contrasted  with  the  four  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  said 
to  be  all  that  travellers  on  their  own  horses  could  make  of  it. 
In  Tom  Jones  we  may  also  see  how  the  grandest  travellers  got 
over  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  last  century.     Sophia  and  her 

Street  on  Friday,  15th  October,  riding  by  Newcastle,  York,  Grantham,  and 
Cambridge,  and  staying  one  Sunday  at  Kelso,  and  one  at  Barnabie  Moor.  '  On 
December  24,  1714,  being  Friday,  about  a  quarter  after  nine  of  the  clock  of  the 
morning,  he  took  horse  for  Scotland  at  Mr.  Roger's  stables  in  the  Hay  Mercat, 
and  he  lighted  at  Robert  Corsan's  stables  about  five  of  the  clock  on  the  loth  of 
January,  17 15,  being  Monday,'  riding  by  Oxford,  Lichfield,  Carlisle,  Moffat,  and 
Linton,  and  staying  one  Sunday  at  Oxford,  one  at  Wigan,  and  one  at  Linton.  The 
journey  up  took  15  days.  The  journey  down  was  more  costly.  Mr.  Hart's 
expenses  (including  his  fourth  share  of  a  servant  who  rode  with  the  luggage) 
had  been  about  £;^  5s.  up,  and  were  ^5  3s.  iid.  down.  The  extravagance  of 
the  down  journey  perhaps  arose  from  a  'compliment'  of  ^100  sterling  which 
each  member  of  the  deputation  had  just  had  of  the  King.  Mr.  Hart  rode  up 
on  a  horse  of  his  own,  which  he  sold  in  London  for  ^5  (to  Lord  Dalhousie, 
who  rode  him  down  to  Scotland),  and  he  rode  down  on  a  mare  which  he 
bought  in  London  for  ^8  2s.  His  companion,  Mr.  William  Mitchell,  made 
this  same  journey  once  too  often.  He  was  again  deputed  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  congratulate  George  IL  on  his  accession,  and  on  his  way  down 
he  died  at  York  on  8th  September,  1727,  of  an  ailment  contracted  on  the 
journey. 

[Chambers  {Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  ii.  131)  records  that  William  Hunter, 
tailor,  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  walked  to  London  in  a  week  to  see  George 
in.'s  Coronation.  He  would  often  walk  from  Edinburgh  to  and  from  the  Clyde 
(say  thirty  miles  each  way)  for  a  day's  fishing.  A  recent  Lord  Provost  has  ridden 
to  London  with  his  lady.] 
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cousin,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  finished  their  journey  in  the  coach-and- 
six  of  the  wicked  Irish  peer,  and  they  '  made  such  good  speed  ' 
that  they  covered  the  last  90  miles  in  two  days. 

But  not  everyone  could  afford  post-chaise  or  saddle-horse. 
Late  in  the  same  year  (1739)  a  more  famous  traveller  even  than 
John  Glassford  had  to  travel  from  Glasgow  to  London  third  or 
rather  fourth  class,  and  fortunately  has  written  us  a  full  record  of 
his  journey.  Roderick  Random  left  this  on  ist  November,  1739. 
His  whole  capital  being  ;^io  los.  and  a  letter  to  Mr  Cringer, 
M.P.,  he  had  to  travel  cheap,  and,  as  '  there  was  not  a  stage 
waggon  in  all  Scotland,'  he  was  glad  to  get  a  cast  from  a  carrier 
and  he  crossed  the  Border  perched  between  two  creels  on  the  back 
of  a  pack-horse.  The  pack-horse,  one  of  a  string  of  them, 
crawled  so  slow,  and  the  weather  was  so  cold,  that  Roderick 
reached  Newcastle  half  dead,  and  he  had  fixed  to  take  shipping  on 
a  London  collier  when  he  met  his  friend  Strap.  Strap  advised 
him  to  give  up  so  risky  and  tedious  a  voyage,  and  the  two  set  off 
on  foot  for  London,  a  walk  of  280  miles.  At  the  end  of  their 
third  day's  tramp  they  heard  that  the  Newcastle  and  London 
waggon  was  '  only  two  days  ahead  of  them.'  By  two  days  hard 
walking,  they  overtook  it,  and  they  went  on  in  it  to  London. 
Roderick  does  not  tell  us  what  he  paid  on  the  pack-horse  from 
Glasgow  to  Newcastle,  nor  how  long  it  had  taken  (perhaps  10 
days;  it  is  150  miles).  But  from  the  place  where  he  overtook  the 
waggon  to  London  he  paid  los.  (ride  and  tie  with  the  faithful 
Strap),  and  he  took  twelve  or  thirteen  days.  The  whole  fare  from 
Newcastle  was  perhaps  ^i,  or  about  our  Parliamentary  id. 
a-mile,  and  the  waggon  must  have  been  timed  to  make  the  whole 
journey  (halting  every  night)  in  18  or  20  days.  Twenty  years 
later  Roderick  w^ould  have  been  able  to  clamber  up  at  St. 
Andrew's   Open,    in   the   Gallowgate.     The   Newcastle   waggon. 
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owned  first  by  James  Yates,  and  owned  last  by  Thomas  Howey 
(whose  name  some  of  us  will  still  remember),  was  extended  north 
10  Glasgow  in  1757,  and  for  many  a  day  was  the  only  public 
conveyance  between  Glasgow  and  London.  I  cannot  find  any 
reliable  note  of  the  time  it  took  in  its  early  days,  but  it  cannot 
have  taken  less  than  three  weeks.^  This  agrees  with  Roderick 
Random's  figures,  and  with  the  six  days  which  was  the  time  that 
a  waggon  established  in  1780  in  continuation  of  the  Newcastle 
waggon  took  to  go  to  Perth  and  Aberdeen,  a  distance  of  under 
150  miles.  Stage  waggons  lasted  till  the  days  of  railways,  and 
in  English  country  districts  much  longer.  But  their  pace  was 
latterly  much  quickened.  In  the  first  number  of  the  Glasgow 
Courier  (ist  September,  1791,  preserved  in  the  University 
Library),  Renny,  Johnston,  Hendrie  &  Co.  advertise  that  their 
'  London  Flying  Waggons  '  leave  Glasgow  on  Monday,  arriving 
in  London  on  Thursday  se'ennight,  and  on  Thursday,  arriving 
in  London  on  Monday  se-ennight,  '  being  one  day  less  than  any 
other  waggon.'  As  the  former  journey,  where  one  Sunday 
intervened,  took  10  days,  and  the  latter  journey,  where  two 
Sundays  intervened,  took  11  days,  we  see  that  the  'Flying 
Waggon  '  folded  its  wings  on  Sundays,  and  covered  the  distance 
in  nine  days  net,  travelling,  of  course,  night  and  day,  and  with 
relays  of  horses.^ 

This  is  the  latest  authentic  notice  I  have  seen  of  the  time  of  the 

*  [A  broad-wheeled  waggon  with  two  men  and  Hght  horses  in  about  six  weeks' 
time  carries  and  brings  back  four  tons  between  London  and  Edinburgh  {CasselPs 
Family  Magazine  for  January,  1881,  p.  89).  Birmingham  to  Glasgow  by  Man- 
chester waggon  in  '  about  a  fortnight,'  per  letter  by  James  Watt  dated  December 
19,  1815,  quoted  in  Transactions  of  Glasgow  Archaological  Society,  i.  6.] 

^[London  waggon  still  going  daily  (Howey  &  Co.)  and  Tuesday  and  Friday 
(Hargreaves).  See  Directory  for  1833-4,  Appendix,  pp.  83,  84  ;  see  also  Directory 
for  1841-2,  pp.  66  and  71,  but  now  only  Monday  and  Thursday  (Hargreaves).] 
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London  waggon,  and  I  think  that  the  time  was  never  much 
shortened.  As  late  as  1818  a  Doncaster  advertisement  before  me 
announces  that  Jackson's  old-established  waggons  set  out  for 
London  every  morning,  and  arrive  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  (163 
miles)  in  four  days,''  which  is  rather  below  Renny,  Johnston, 
Hendrie  &  Co.'s  pace;  and  two  miles  an  hour,  one  hour  with 
another,  is  as  much  as  contractors  in  our  own  day  reckon  that 
horse  will  walk  in  a  loaded  waggon.  But  some  exceptional  traffic 
was  carried  at  a  trot.'^  I  have  before  me  a  Bristol  advertisement 
of  about  1840  saying  that  a  '  Fly  Van  '  leaves  Bristol  daily,  and 
reaches  the  Bull  and  Mouth  (121  miles)  in  28  hours.  It  was  long 
before  our  manufactures  were  brought  much  nearer  the  English 
markets  than  by  '  flying  waggons.'  A  good  many  of  them,  when 
the  Leith  smacks  were  established,  took  this  route,  but  the  Leith 
passage,  if  sometimes  faster,  was  sometimes  much  slower.  The 
first  great  advance  was  from  the  Liverpool  steamers.  These  took 
goods  in  three  days  to  Manchester  and  in  six  days  to  London, 
special  goods  being  expressed  to  London  in  four  days  '  by  Mr. 
Bretherton's  coaches.'  (Mr.  Bretherton  was  a  great  Liverpool 
coach  proprietor  and  contractor.)^  Now-a-days  express  goods 
trains  run  in  11  hours  20  minutes  to  Manchester  or  to  Liverpool, 
and  in  19  hours  10  minutes  to  London. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  make  sure  of  the  rate  of  freight  by  the 
Newcastle  waggon,  which,  of  course,  carried  both  goods  and 
passengers.  In  an  advertisement  given  by  '  Senex  '  (Glasgow 
Past  and  Present,  iii.  433),  as  from  the  Glasgow  Journal  of  iSth 
September,  1758,  is.  lod.  a  stone  is  given  as  the  rate,  apparently 

"  [{Old  Coachitig  Days,  p.  1 12.)] 

'[See  Stanley 'hEarris'  The  Coaching  Age,  London,  1885,  p.  55.] 

*[See  lb.   p.    117,   and   the   author's   article  James  Burns  in    One  Hundred 
Glasgow  Men,  p.  66.] 
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from  Glasgow  to  London .^  But  I  have  not,  after  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  been  able  to  verify  the  quotation  (which  is  obviously- 
blundered) ;  and  then  what  is  a  stone?  If  it  was  stone  of  22  lb. 
(a  fair  guess,  as  the  is.  lod.  would  then  be  just  id.  per  lb.),  the 
rate  to  London  would  be  ^10  a  ton.  If  it  was  stone  of  14  lb., 
the  rate  would  be  about  ^15  a  ton.  This  is  about  the  lod.  per  ton 
per  mile  which  Macaulay  in  a  famous  chapter  gives  as  the  rate  to 
which  heavy  freight  (which  had  been  i5d,  per  ton  per  mile  in 
Charles  II. 's  time)  was  brought  down  by  turnpike  roads.  Now-a- 
days,  if  a  regular  waggon  service  to  London  were  re-established, 
the  rate  would  be  about  £'i  los.  But  by  rail  I  can  send  to 
London  rough  goods  at  41s.  8d.  and  pig-iron  at  20s.  a  ton. 

On  these  old  ways  of  travel,  coaches  were  as  great  an  advance 
as  railways  have  since  been  on  coaches. ^° 

The  earliest  notice  I  have  seen  of  direct  coach  communication 
from  Glasgow  to  London  is  an  advertisement  in  the  Glasgow 
Mercury  of  31st  May,  1781,  announcing  that  the  Carlisle  '  Dili- 
gence '  (a  three-seated  chaise  drawn  by  two  horses,  with  a 
postilion)  sets  out  '  as  usual  '  from  the  Saracen's  Head,  going 
by  Moffat,  and  at  Carlisle  joining  the  London  stage.     Fare  to 

^  [The  freight  from  Glasgow  to  Edinbuigh  by  carrier  and  by  canal  was  about 
the  same,  viz.  :  about  30s.  a  ton.  See  Obse7vations  on  Proposed  Railway  and 
Tunnel  [under  Blythswood  HillJ^^r  Connecting  Clyde  and  Canals  :  Glasgow,  John 
Smith  &  Sons,  1829.  The  tunnel  was  to  enter  at  the  powder  magazine  and  come 
out  somewhere  near  (old)  Wellington  Street  Church.  For  pre-railway  freights  and 
times  between  some  of  the  principal  towns  of  England,  see  Williams'  History  of 
the  Midland  Railway?^ 

^^[For  'stage  coaches'  between  London  and  Edinburgh  in  1754  (ten  days  in 
summer,  twelve  in  winter),  see  advertisement  in  Edi?iburgh  Courant  of  July  r, 
quoted  in  Chambers'  Reekiana,  p.  229,  and  in  1763  (once  a  month,  taking  six- 
teen to  eighteen  days  on  the  road),  and  1783  (fifteen  every  week,  taking  four 
days),  and  1788  (taking  sixty  hours),  see  Hugo  Arnot's  History  of  Edinburgh, 
p.  654.  For  fares  Edinburgh  to  London,  1784  and  following  years,  see  Glasgow 
Almanac^ 
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Carlisle,  25s.  And  '  the  communication  is  very  quick,  the 
passengers  go  from  Glasgow  to  London  in  four  days.'  The 
words  '  as  usual  '  show  that  the  Carlisle  Diligence  was  already 
well  established. 

Another  advertisement  in  the  Mercury  of  14th  August,  1783, 
gives  other  particulars  of  this  route.  The  Diligence  leaves 
Glasgow  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at  8  p.m.,  and 
goes  '  in  one  day  '  (evidently,  from  the  hour  of  starting,  24  hours) 
by  Hamilton,  Lesmahagow,  Douglas  Mill,  Elven  Foot  Inn, 
Moffat,  Lockerbie,  and  Gretna  Green  to  the  King's  Arms, 
Carlisle,  where  three  places  are  secured  in  a  new  Post-Coach  by 
Rippon,  Harrowgate,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Worksop,  etc.,  to  the 
Belle  Sauvage  Inn,^^  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  Inside  fare  (there 
were  no  outsides  in  these  Diligences),  Glasgow  to  London, 
£/[.  i6s. ;   Carlisle  to  London,  ^3  6s. ^^ 

''  [It  was  here  that  Tressilian  and  Wayland  Smith  stayed.  Kenilivorth,  i.  244.] 
'^This  is  the  only  early  notice  I  have  come  on  of  the  fares  from  Glasgow  to 
London  ;  the  charge  seems  moderate.  Lord  Campbell,  who  travelled  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  in  the  mail  coach  in  1798,  tells  us  that  the  time  was  three  nights 
and  two  days,  and  the  fare  ^10.  The  fare  from  Glasgow  was  no  doubt  about  the 
same.  Fares  varied  very  much  at  different  times  with  the  value  of  money,  the 
character  of  roads,  the  rate  of  taxation,  etc.  The  following  are  from  advertise- 
ments before  me  : — In  1658  a  'stage  coach'  runs  once  a  fortnight  from  the  George 
Inn,  without  Aldersgate,  London  to  Edinburgh;  fare,  'IV./.  a-piece.'  On  6th 
August,  1678,  the  Magistrates  of  Glasgow  made  a  contract  with  William  Hoom  for 
'  ane  sufficient  strong  coach '  to  run  betwixt  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  to  be  drawn 
by  sax  able  horses,  to  leave  Edinburgh  ilk  Monday  morning,  and  return  again  (God 
willing)  ilk  Saturday  night :  Burgesses  of  Glasgow  always  to  have  a  preference  for 
seats  :  passengers  to  have  the  liberty  of  taking  a  cloak-bag  for  recei\ing  their 
clothes,  linens,  and  sic  like  :  fare,  ist  March  till  ist  September  (which  is  considered 
simmer  weather),  ^4  i6s.  Scots  (or  8s.  stg.) ;  fare,  ist  September  till  ist  March 
(which  is  considered  winter  weather),  ^5  8s.  Scots  (or  9s.  stg.).  In  1749  a '  caravan  '■ 
is  established  to  run,  or  rather  to  go  twice  a  week  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  ; 
fare  5s.,  allowing  each  passenger  a  stone  weight  of  luggage.  In  1763  the  charge  by 
'four-wheeled  stage  chaise'  from  Glasgow  to  Greenock  is  7s.  In  1764  the  'stage 
machine'  takes  passengers  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  at  lis.  each,  allowing  one 
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The  first  Glasgow  Directory  (1783)  announces  a  Carlisle 
Diligence  from  the  Saracen's  Head  '  every  lawful  day  '  ;  but  this 
announcement  had  evidently  been  an  error  of  prolepsis,  as  the 
second  Glasgow  Directory  (1787)  repeats  the  Sunday,  Tuesday, 
and  Thursday  programme.  The  third  Glasgow  Directory  (1789) 
marks  a  great  advance.  The  '  Carlisle  and  London  Mail  Coach  ' 
leaves  the  Saracen's  Head  at  12  o'clock  mid-day. 

The  mail  coach  was  a  new  institution  in  1789.  Five  years 
before,  mails  all  over  Great  Britain  had  been  carried  by  a  boy 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  few  cases  by  a  mail  cart,  at  an  average  speed 
of  3^  miles  an  hour,  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  perils  of  waters 
and  perils  of  robbers. ^^ 

John  Palmer,  afterwards  Controller  of  the  Post  Ofifice,  con- 
ceived  the   idea  of  sending   the   mails  by   stage  coaches   under 

stone  of  luggage.  In  1781  a  new  '  caravan  '  goes  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  thrice 
a  week  in  one  day  ;  fare,  7s.  In  1789  the  fare  from  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen  by  the 
'Fly'  is  two  guineas  (by  the  famous  '  Defiance'  started  in  1829,  it  was  50s.  inside 
and  26s.  outside).  In  1791  a  coach  is  started  from  Glasgow  to  Dublin  four  times  a 
week,  making  the  journey  in  two  days,  via  Ayr,  Portpatrick,  and  Donaghadee ; 
through  fare  inside,  ^3  5s.,  with  one  stone  of  luggage — no  outsides.  In  1825  the 
Robert  Burns  coach  makes  the  journey  from  Glasgow  to  London  on  a  luxurious 
plan  ;  she  starts  daily  at  6  a.m.  from  635  Argyle  Street,  via  Motherwell,  Lanark, 
Dumfries,  Carlisle,  and  Manchester,  and  reaches  London  in  73  hours,  resting  eight 
hours  at  Carlisle  and  eight  hours  at  Manchester,  and  only  travelling  one  night,  the 
last ;  iar^sfrom  Carlisle  to  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  38s.  in  and  25s.  out ;  to  London 
£^  1 8s.  in  and  £2  15s.  out.  (The  fares  from  Glasgow  to  Carlisle  are  not  given  ; 
by  the  Mail,  always  the  dearest,  they  were  in  181 1,  43s.  in  and  32s.  out  ;  in  1817, 
55s.  and  36s.  6d.  ;  in  1822,  50s.  and  33s.  ;  and  in  1846,  30s.  and  20s.) 

1^  These  perils  were  by  no  means  imaginary.  In  January,  1777,  the  riding  post 
from  Edinburgh,  in  fording  a  stream  in  spate  near  Falkirk,  was  swept  down,  boy, 
bags,  and  beast,  but  mercifully  all  were  fished  out ;  in  1774  the  letter  bag  from 
Paisley  was  stolen  close  to  the  Jamaica  Street  Bridge ;  and  soon  after  the  mail 
coach  to  London  was  established  a  daring  attempt  was  made  to  rob  it  near 
Tollcross.  I  may  add  that  David  Fleming,  the  grandfather  of  our  fellow-citizen 
J.  B.  Fleming,  died  in  May,  1798,  from  injuries  received  at  the  hands  of  highway 
robbers. 
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careful  guarantees  for  speed  and  regularity,  and  under  care  of  a 
guard — a  veritable  guard  with  a  veritable  blunderbuss.  The  first 
Mail  Coach,  the  Bristol  Mail,  left  on  and  August,  1784.  The 
system  was  a  success  from  the  start,  and  spread  like  vaccination. 
In  less  than  four  years  it  reached  Glasgow.  On  7th  July,  1788, 
the  first  London  mail  pulled  up  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  sur- 
rounded by  a  cloud  of  horsemen  who  had  ridden  out  to  meet  it, 
and  from  that  day  till  15th  February,  1848,  when  the  Caledonian 
Railway  was  opened,  the  London  Mail  ran  Sunday  and  Saturday, 
summer  and  winter,  fair  weather  and  foul. 

It  was  a  marvellous  improvement.  Our  old  route  for  London 
letters,  of  course  via  Edinburgh,  had  been  brought  down  to  five 
days.^*  There  was  a  newer  route  in  four  days  via  Carlisle,  Dum- 
fries, and  Kilmarnock,  and  this  was  used  for  the  mail  received 
here  on  Monday  morning,  and  for  the  mail  despatched  hence 
on  Saturday  evening ;  which  mails  would  otherwise  have  lain 
over  Sunday  in  the  Edinburgh  Post  Office.  But  by  a  piece  of 
red-tapery,  which  recalls  the  man  who  cut  a  hole  in  his  door  for 
the  cat  and  a  smaller  hole  for  the  kitten,  the  mails  on  other  days 
still  went  by  Edinburgh,  and  thus  the  regular  course  of  post 
between  Glasgow  and  London  was  ten  or  eleven  days.  The  mail 
coach  at  once  halved  this,  and  an  answer  to  a  letter  posted  here  on 
Monday  could  be  had  on  Saturday  morning. ^^ 

By  improvements  in  the  roads  and  the  coaches  and  the 
horsing,  the  time  was  gradually  shortened.  In  1789  the  mail  left 
Glasgow  at  noon,  and  reached  London  about  6  a.m.  on  the  third 
day — about  66  hours.     In  1836  it  left  Glasgow  at  7.15  a.m.  and 

^*  The  course  of  post  had  been  much  longer.  While  Mr.  James  Hart  (already 
referred  to)  was  on  his  deputation  in  London,  his  son  William  died  in  Edinburgh  on 
Saturday,  27th  November,  17 14,  and  letters  telling  of  the  death  only  reached 
the  father  in  London  on  Sunday,  5th  December. 

^^ [Three  days'  post  London  to  Edinburgh.     See  Peter's  Letters,  iii.  115.] 
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reached  London  at  5.15  a.m.  on  the  second  day — just  46  hours; 
and  at  this  date  it  made  the  down  journey  in  42  hours. ^^ 

At  the  time  when  railways  came  in  like  a  flood  and  swept  it  all 
away,  road  travelling  in  Great  Britain  had  just  reached  a  perfec- 
tion that  the  world  had  never  seen  before,  and  will  never  see 
again.  It  was  at  its  very  best  in  1836,  the  year  when  Mr.  Weller, 
sen.,  first  touched  his  hat  to  the  British  public.  These  were  the 
days  of  the  famous  Shrewsbury  '  Wonder  '  i'',  Manchester  '  Tele- 
graph,' and  Birmingham  '  Tallyho,'  of  the  Brighton  '  Age,'  and 
the  Bedford  '  Times,'  and  of  the  Aberdeen  '  Defiance,'  the  last 
survivor  of  the  race.  And  these  were  the  days  when  those  who 
could  afiford  ;^40  for  their  fare  from  Glasgow  to  London  could 
enjoy  the  perfection  of  posting,  of  roads,  and  of  inns.  But,  after 
all,  the  cream  of  the  travelling  was  with  the  mail  coaches.  In 
posting  it  was  impossible  to  keep  up  the  pace,  and  though  the 
mails  scarcely  beat  some  of  the  crack  coaches  in  speed,  they  beat 
them  all  in  punctuality.  Only  three  things — floods,  fogs,  and 
snow— were  allowed  to  affect  His  Majesty's  time-tables,  and  the 
Gallowgate  shopkeepers  could  set  their  watches  by  the  London 
mail  as  she  passed  their  doors  after  a  400  mile  run. 

I  have  before  me  the  time-table  for  1836  of  the  London  and 
Glasgow  mail.  It  may  revive  old  memories  in  some  of  my 
readers.  In  1836  the  day's  letters  from  London  to  the  provinces 
were  contained  in  the  hind  boots,  containing  about  10  cubic  feet 
each,  of  27  mail  coaches.  Every  night  but  Sunday  the  27  left 
St.  Martin 's-le-Grand  as  the  clock  struck  8  p.m.     Seven  of  them 

^®  A  curious  system  existed  at  this  date  for  conveying  letters.  Anyone  could 
demand  as  a  right  at  the  General  Post  Office  to  have  a  letter  specially  expressed 
by  a  man  on  horseback ;  the  rate  was  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  the  charge  was 
I  id.  a  mile.  The  right  very  naturally  was  not  often  claimed,  and  the  system  fell 
out  of  use,  and  is  now  forgotten. 

"[Changed  horses  in  28  seconds.     {Scottish  Review,  July,  1889,  62.)] 
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issuing  from  the  north  gate  of  the  Post  Office  yard,  trotted 
together  up  Aldersgate  Street,  and  kept  company  as  far  as 
Barnet.  The  Glasgow  mail  was  one  of  the  seven.  Like  most  of 
the  North  mails,  it  was  horsed  out  of  London  by  Edward 
Sherman  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  a  famous  coaching  inn,  now 
modernised  into  the  Queen's  Hotel.  The  route  ran  by  Barnet, 
Stilton,  Stamford,  Grantham,  Newark,  Worksop,  Doncaster, 
Wetherby,  Catterick  Bridge,  Appleby,  and  Penrith,  to  Carlisle 
(where  there  was  a  change  of  coaches  and  where  the  Man- 
chester passengers  joined),  and  from  Carlisle  by  Gretna,  Beattock 
Bridge,  Abington,  Douglas  Mill,  and  Hamilton.  Passengers 
had  only  three  stops  on  the  road.  At  Grantham  (no  miles 
7  furlongs,  reached  at  7.40  a.m.)  they  had  40  minutes  for  break- 
fast; at  Wetherby  (84  miles  i  furlong,  reached  at  4.36  p.m.)  they 
had  35  minutes  for  dinner;  and  at  Carlisle  (107  miles  7  furlongs, 
reached  at  4.17  a.m.)  they  had  43  minutes  for  breakfast,  the 
unfortunate  Manchester  men  having  only  12  minutes.  They  left 
Carlisle  at  5  a.m.,  and,  travelling  without  a  break,  reached  the 
Post  Office  here  (then  in  Nelson  Street)  at  2  p.m.  The  whole 
distance  from  London  to  Glasgow  was  397  miles  6  furlongs,  and 
the  time  42  hours  to  a  minute.  The  run  was  the  longest  by  any 
of  His  Majesty's  mails — longer  by  3  furlongs  than  the  Edin- 
burgh mail.  The  Glasgow  mail  was  also  a  little  quicker  than 
the  Edinburgh  mail.  This  left  London  by  Old  Street,  Shore- 
ditch,  and  Tottenham  to  Waltham  Cross,  and  from  Doncaster 
went  north  by  York,  Thirsk,  Newcastle,  Berwick,  and  Hadding- 
ton ;  the  distance  was  397  miles  3  furlongs,  and  the  time  42  hours 
23  minutes. 

From  Carlisle  to  Glasgow  was  a  separate  contract,  and  the 
distance,  94  miles  7  furlongs,  was  run  in  9  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of 
10  miles  4  furlongs  an  hour.     The  Liverpool  and  Preston  mail, 
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with  a  short  run  of  30  miles,  made  10  miles  5  furlongs.  With 
this  single  exception,  the  Carlisle  to  Glasgow  mail  was  the  fastest 
mail  in  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  crack  coaches  the  fastest  in  England  were  the  Shrews- 
bury '  Wonder,'  which  ran  158  miles  in  14  hours  40  minutes  net 
(i.e.  deducting  stoppages)  or  a  shade  over  lof  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  Manchester  '  Telegraph,'  which  ran  186  miles  in  17  hours 
30  minutes  net — i.e.  a  shade  under  io§  miles  an  hour.  But  these 
cracks  were  well  beaten  by  the  famous  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen 
'  Defiance,'  run  by  two  famous  whips — Captain  Barclay  of  Urie 
(who  once  drove  the  Edinburgh  mail  right  through  to  London  in 
45 J  hours)  and  William  Ramsey  of  Barnton.  The  '  Defiance,' 
the  last  of  our  great  coaches  and  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the 
finest  coach  the  world  ever  saw  or  ever  will  see,  ran  the  lagj  miles 
in  12  hours  and  10  minutes,  or  over  loj  miles  an  hour,  including 
JO  minutes  of  stoppages  and  the  crossing  at  Queensferry.  And 
she  was  not  like  the  mails  with  their  7  passengers,  4  in  and  3  out. 
She  carried  15  passengers,  4  in  and  11  out,  besides  coachman 
and  guard  in  red  coat  with  yellow  collar.  Her  time  over  some 
stages  is  worth  noting — e.g.  from  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  Edin- 
burgh, to  Queensferry,  10  miles  in  50  minutes;  from  Glenfarg  to 
Perth,  8^  miles  in  40  minutes;  and  from  Allison's  Inn  to  Coupar- 
Angus,  6^  miles  in  30  minutes.  I  should  like  to  have  ridden  on 
the  box  seat,  just  once,  from  Allison's  Inn  to  Coupar-Angus  ! 

Dr.  Cleland  has,  however,  preserved  for  us  a  record  of  the 
journey  that  beat  even  the  '  Defiance.'  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
passed  the  Lords  at  6.35  a.m.  on  Saturday,  14th  April.  Sixty-five 
minutes  later,  at  7.40  a.m.,  Mr.  Young  of  the  Sun  newspaper  left 
the  Strand  for  Glasgow  in  a  post-chaise  gjad  four,  with  copies  of 
the  Sun  containing  a  report  of  the  debate  (22|^  columns)  and  of 
the  division,  and  on  Sunday,  at  7.30  p.m.,  he  arrived  at  the  house, 
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in  Miller  Street,  of  his  agent,  Thomas  Atkinson,  the  well-known 
Radical  bookseller,  poet,  and  essayist.  The  time  was  thus  35 
hours  50  minutes,  and  the  whole  journey,  then  given  as  403  miles, 
was  done  at  iij  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages.  No  doubt 
short  journeys— George  IV. 's  gallops  to  Brighton  and  the  like — 
were  done  quicker,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  ever  travelled 
400  miles  on  a  road  as  fast  as  Mr.  Young  of  the  Sun. 

Burton,  again,  in  his  history  of  Scotland,  gives  us  an  account 
of  a  ride  to  Edinburgh  in  its  way  even  more  remarkable.  When 
Queen  Elizabeth  lay  a-dying  at  Richmond  Palace,  in  March, 
1603,  Robert  Carey,  son  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  should  be  the  first  to  congratulate  King  James  at  Holy- 
rood.  His  sister,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour,  was  to  give  him 
instant  notice  of  the  death,  and  at  3  a.m.  on  Thursday  the  24th 
the  concerted  signal  appeared.  Carey  leapt  into  the  saddle,  and 
late  on  Saturday  night  galloped  into  the  court  of  Holyrood  and 
wakened  King  James  with  the  news.^^ 

'*  Carey's  ride  (which,  of  course,  was  on  relays  of  horses)  has,  however,  been 
beaten  on  a  modern  style  of  saddle.  In  October,  1884,  W.  F.  Sutton  rode  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  on  a  Cruiser  tricycle  in  56  hours  55  minutes.  Here  are  some 
other  cycling  records  : — (i)  On  the  road — from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats  on  a 
bicycle  in  5  days  i  hour  and  45  minutes,  and  on  a  tricycle  in  5  days  10  hours  ;  on  a 
bicycle,  100  miles  in  6  hours  39  minutes  5  seconds,  and  on  a  tandem  tricycle 
in  6  hours  47  minutes  ;  in  24  hours  on  a  bicycle,  273  miles  ;  on  a  tricycle,  253 
miles  ;  and  on  a  tricycle  ridden  by  a  lady,  200  miles.  (2)  On  the  track — On  a 
bicycle,  i  mile  in  2  minutes  30  seconds  ;  5  miles  in  14  minutes  i  1-5  seconds ;  10 
miles  in  29  minutes  19  2-5  seconds  ;  20  miles  in  58  minutes  59  seconds  ;  and 
25  miles  in  i  hour  14  minutes  38  seconds.  On  a  tricycle,  i  mile  in  2  minutes  41 
seconds,  and  10  miles  in  31  minutes  2  1-5  seconds  ;  and  on  a  bicycle  in  i  hour, 
20  miles  905  yards,  and  in  12  hours,  185  miles.  Against  these  doings  on  wheels 
may  be  put  down  some  doings  on  hoofs,  (i)  Trotting — Maud  S.,  i  mile  in  2 
minutes  8f  seconds  ;  and  Captain  M'Gowan,  20  miles  in  58  minutes  25  seconds. 
(2)  Galloping — ^Ten  Broeck,  i  mile  in  i  minute  39I  seconds  ;  Lexington,  4  miles  in 
7  minutes  19I  seconds  ;  and  two  which  I  endorse  without  recourse — Brag,  i  mile  in 
I    minute   37^  seconds  (Brighton,  1883);   and  Quibbler,  23  miles  in  57  minutes 
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I  venture  to  add  some  experiences  of  my  own,  recalling  modes 
of  travel  all  now  as  extinct  as  the  Newcastle  Waggon. 

When  I  first  went  to  London  in  April,  1846,  the  railway  was 

open  as  far  north  as  Lancaster.     From  Glasgow  to  Lancaster  the 

mail  coach  still  ran  in  all  its  glory.     I  well  remember  the  journey. 

We  took  our  places  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  James 

Walker's  Coach  Office,  at  the  Tontine ;  from  there  we  trotted  back 

to  the  foot  of  Nelson  Street,*  where  the  mail  bags,  carried  down 

from  the  Post  Office,  were  stowed  in  the  hind-boot;  punctually  at 

1. 1 5  A.M.   we  started  from   Nelson   Street;   we  pulled   up  for  a 

minute  for  the  way  bill  at  the  Tontine;  and  then  we  fairly  started 

on  our  journey.     Oh,  the  delights  of  it !     The  toot-toot  of  the 

horn  and  the  crack  of  the  whip  as  we  trotted  down  the  silent 

Gallowgate,  the  flare  of  our  lamps  on  the  hedges  and  the  carriers' 

carts  as  we  galloped  out  into  the  dark,   the  clanking  and  the 

shouting  as  we  changed  horses,  and  London  !   London  !   nearer 

with  every  change.     We  got  to  Lancaster  in  good  time  for  the 

mail  train  leaving  for  London  at  6.55  P.M. — the  best  of  the  two 

trains  per  day  that  then  ran  from  Lancaster  to  London — and  we 

got  to  Euston  Square  at  5.32  a.m.     The  whole  journey  took  28 

hours  17  minutes.     The  railway  part  of  it  (going  round,  of  course, 

by  Birmingham,  for  the  Trent  Valley  line  from  Stafford  to  Rugby 

was  not  then  open)  took  10  hours  37  minutes.     Not  quick  going 

10  seconds  (Newmarket,  1786).  Dick  Turpin's  ride  to  York,  by  the  way,  is 
a  myth. 

[The  news  of  WilHam  III.'s  death,  at  8  A.M.  on  Sunday,  March  8,  1702,  was 
only  brought,  by  Col.  Archibald  Row,  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers,  riding  express,  to 
Edinburgh  on  Wednesday  the  nth,  at  10  p.m.  See  Chambers'  Domestic  Annals, 
iii.  256.  See  that  work  passim  for  references  to  coaching.  Sir  Robert  Carey 
used  'about  sixty  horses,'  and  only  thrice  halted.  See  On  the  Track  of  the  Mail 
Coach,  p.  251.  For  great  ride  by  Cooper  Thornhill,  of  the  Bell  Inn  at  Hilton, 
Hilton  to  London,  225  miles  in  12  hours,  or  19  miles  an  hour,  on  April  29,  1745,  see 
Fred  Martin's  Banks  and  Bankers,  Macmillan,  1865.] 

*  [Rather  Glassford  Street.     See  pp.  208,  264  infra!\ 
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for  the  crack  train  of  the  day;  but  only  lo  years  before,  in 
February,  1836,  Locke,  the  great  engineer,  who  afterwards  made 
the  Caledonian,  in  reporting  to  the  directors  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Railway  in  favour  of  a  line  right  on  to  Glasgow,  had 
only  expressed  his  confidence  that  locomotives  could  be  built  to 
run  from  London  to  Glasgow  in  21  hours.  Now-a-days  there 
are  seven  mails  a-day  from  London  to  Glasgow,  and  five  from 
Glasgow  to  London,  and  the  crack  mail  train  takes  9  hours 
45  minutes  down  and  9  hours  25  minutes  up.  The  expense  has 
been  equally  reduced.  I  paid  £2  los.  inside  the  mail  from 
Glasgow  to  Lancaster,  and  £,2  4s.  6d.  first  class  from  Lancaster 
to  London — together,  ^4  14s.  6d.  Besides  this  there  were  tips 
(practically  obligatory)  of  2s.  6d.  each  to  three  coachmen  and  two 
guards,  and  of  6d.  each  to  four  seedy  men  who  put  up  the 
portmanteau  in  Glasgow,  took  it  down  and  put  it  on  the  fresh 
coach  at  Carlisle,  and  took  it  down  at  Lancaster,  and  there  was  6d. 
for  the  omnibus  to  the  station  at  Lancaster — total,  ;^5  9s.  6d., 
besides  28  hours'  living.  One  can  now  travel  all  the  way  first- 
class  for  58s.,  and  in  a  third-class,  better  than  the  firsts  of  1846, 
for  33s.  There  was  a  second-class  by  the  mail  train  from 
Lancaster  at  32s.,  but,  of  course,  no  third-class.  In  those  days 
railway  companies  looked  on  the  third-class  passenger  as  their 
natural  enemy,  to  be  punished  for  his  poverty  or  his  thrift  with 
studied  torture  and  insult,  and  they  despatched  him  in  seated 
trucks  by  stoppy  trains. ^^ 

When  I  first  crossed  the  Channel  (early  in  1847) 
there  were  hardly  any  Continental  railways  out  of  Bel- 
gium, and  I  left  Boulogne  for  Paris  in  the  coupe  of  the 
diligence.      It    was    very    pleasant    travelling    in    a    coupe — one 

'^  In  those  days  first-class  passengers  were  only  allowed  100  lb.  and  second-class 
56  lb.  of  luggage  ;  an  excess  was  strictly  charged  for. 
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saw  so  well — and  the  huge  machine  made  a  good  pace  behind 
the  stout  Normandy  team,  and  the  coachmen  (shade  of  Mr. 
Weller !)  wore  caps  and  blouses,  and  they  changed  at  every 
stage,  used  up  in  whip-cord  and  bad  words,  and  everything 
was  new  and  strange,  and  I  was  quite  sorry  to  reach  the 
railroad  at  Abbeville.  But  we  had  not  yet  done  with  the 
diligence.  At  Abbeville  they  swung  us  off  our  wheels,  and 
bolted  us  to  a  truck,  and  railed  us  to  the  Gare  du  Nord. 
There  they  unbolted  us  from  our  truck  and  swung  us  on 
to  a  fresh  set  of  wheels,  and  drove  us  to  the  Messageries 
Royales.  The  Messageries  Royales  were  in  a  little  street 
(the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires)  off  the  Rue  Mont- 
martre,  a  crowded  and  characteristic  old  Paris  thorough- 
fare which  has  mercifully  escaped  Hausmannising.  Here, 
in  a  vast  yard  that  would  have  made  a  mouthful  of  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  or  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  I  saw  long  rows  of 
yellow  diligences,  travel-stained  from  Havre  or  Brest,  Nantes  or 
Rochelle,  Bordeaux  or  Bayonne,  Marseilles  or  Toulon,  Geneva, 
Strasburg,  Brussels,  far-away,  famous  cities,  parts  of  the  history 
of  all  Christendom,  and  I  realised  that  1  stood  on  a  wider  table- 
land than  our  poor  shilpit  island. 

From  Paris  I  posted  south  to  Chalons-sur-Saone,  one  of  a 
party  of  five  all  told.  Except  at  Fontainebleau  the  scenery  was 
poor,  and  the  roads  were  weary  straight  stretches  of  rough  cause- 
way, lined  with  dismal  rows  of  poplars,  and  the  pace  was  slow — 
about  60  miles  a-day.  But  there  the  postilions  were  real  French 
postilions,  not  on  the  stage,  but  all  a-growing  and  a-blowing, 
with  the  brigand  hats  and  the  vast  boots  (Mr.  Ruskin  has  just  told 
us  that  some  postilions  hung  their  boots  to  the  saddle,  and  got 
into  them  by  clambering  along  the  pole),  and  the  hostlers  wore 
wooden  shoes,  and  the  policemen  had  swords  and  cocked  hats. 
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and  the  workmen  smoked  cigars  and  drank  Burgundy,  and  I  knew 
the  deUghts  of  youth  and  foreign  travel.  And  then,  of  course,  it 
was  gratifying  to  travel  post  for  once  in  one's  life,  and  with  a 
courier,  with  a  real  'courier's  bag  '  slung  round  him,  heavy  with 
huge  five-franc  pieces  to  pay  for  the  posting.  The  posting  charges 
were  all  minutely  set  down  in  the  livre  des  pastes.  The  rule  was 
a  horse  for  every  traveller,  and  the  charge  four  sous  per  horse  per 
kilom.,  and  for  every  three  horses  a  postilion  at  five  sous  per 
kilom.  But  above  a  certain  number  of  travellers  one  could  have 
'  petits  chevaux  '  that  you  didn't  take  but  paid  for  at  three  sous, 
and  that  you  didn't  have  to  take  a  postilion  for.  Thus  our  party 
of  five,  taking  all  the  horses,  would  have  paid — 

5  Horses  at  4  sous,  ....         20  sous 

2  Postilions  at  5  sous      ....         10     „ 


30  sous  per  kilom. 

Taking  three  horses — which  was  quite  enough,  and  which  only 
needed  one  postilion — we  paid — 

3  Horses  at  4  sous  .... 

2  "Petits  chevaux"  at  3  sous 

I  Postilion 


12 

sous 

6 

)) 

5 

)> 

23  sous  per  kilom. 

or  about  is.  6d.  per  mile  all  told.  There  were  no  tolls,  onl)''  an 
occasional  pontage.  Posting  in  England  with  a  pair  of  horses 
was  IS.  6d.  a  mile  for  the  horses,  but  including  post-boys  and  tolls 
was  always  reckoned  at  2s.  a  mile.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  England  post-chaises  could  be  had  all  along  the 
great  routes ;  in  France  travellers  had  to  find  their  own  carriages 
— for  the  hire  of  the  carriage  which  we  took  from  Paris  to  Chalons 
we  had  to  pay  200  francs. 

From  Italy  we  came  north  by  Vetturino  from  Genoa.     On  the 
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Piazza  della  Annunziata  we  hired  Giuseppe  delle  Piane  with  his 
lumbering  caliche  and  three  long-tailed,  shachly  horses.  Vet- 
turini  were  a  lottery,  but  Giuseppe  was  a  prize,  with  the  dark  eyes 
and  bright  manners  of  the  south,  and  as  honest  as  if  he  had  come 
from  Greenland's  icy  mountains.  We  kept  him  on  and  on,  and 
only  parted  company  with  him  six  weeks  afterwards  at  Lausanne. 
Vetturinoing  without  being  exactly  cheap  (I  think  we  paid 
Giuseppe  30  or  40  francs  a  day,  with  a  well-earned  buona  mano) 
was  a  delightful  resource  for  travellers  who  were  content  with  30 
to  40  miles  a  day.  You  went  where  and  how  you  pleased; 
started  early  or  late ;  if  it  was  hot  journeyed  by  night ;  if  anything 
took  the  eye,  loitered  by  the  way.  I  do  not  know  whether  a 
traveller  of  a  leisurely  turn  of  mind  might  not  yet  find  a  withered 
Vetturino  and  moth-eaten  caliche,  but  at  least  he  would  not  find 
the  Italy  we  saw.  Genoa,  indeed,  had  already  wakened  from  her 
sleep,  and  Nice  was  already  a  lively  watering-place,  but  between 
them  the  Riviera,  which  is  now  lined  with  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses  and  railway  stations,  took  one  back  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  hills  were  dotted  with  old  villages  whose  steep  and  narrow 
streets  no  wheels  had  ever  traversed;  along  Napoleon's 
magnificent  road  Albenga  and  Bordighera,  Ventimiglia  and 
Mentone,  as  modern  now  as  Gourock,  were  quaint  old  towns  that 
looked  as  if  scarce  a  house  had  been  built  in  them  since  the  days 
of  the  Doria;  and  Monaco,  now  a  sink  of  iniquity  that  cries  aloud, 
like  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  for  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  was  the 
mouldering  seat  of  an  absentee  princeling,  sleeping  in  the  sun 
above  its  tiny  silent  port. 


[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  30th  August,  1886.] 


II.    Glasgow  to  London 

This  month's  *  Murray  '  tells  us  that  the  Midland  have  com- 
pleted the  circle  of  improvement;  they  are  to  run  us  up  to 
London  20  minutes  slower  than  the  Caledonian  10  a.m.,  50 
minutes  slower  than  the  Flying  Scotsman.  They  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  this  performance.  Looking  to  their  gradients, 
it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  feat  of  the  three,  and  if  beaten  here  it  is 
beatable  nowhere  else.  The  outcome  of  it  all  is  that  we  have  by 
alternative  routes  the  best  train  service  in  the  world.  These  last 
improvements  may  remind  us  of  older  improvements,  in  their  own 
day  fully  as  remarkable. 

Till  near  the  end  of  last  century  Glasgow  had  no  proper  com- 
munication with  London  for  either  passengers  or  mails.  Thrice 
a  week  a  'Diligence'  seated  for  three  left  this  for  Carlisle;  at 
Carlisle  24  hours  later  it  transhipped  its  London  passengers  (if 
any)  into  the  London  '  Post  Coach  ' ;  and  in  three  days  more  (w'ith 
a  good  passage)  the  '  Post  Coach  '  discharged  its  battered  cargo 
in  the  yard  of  the  Belle  vSauvage  on  Ludgate  Hill.  His  Majesty's 
mails  were  more  deliberate  in  their  movements.  They  made  their 
way  to  Edinburgh  in  a  saddle  bag,  were  towed  on  by  the  Edin- 
burgh mail,  and  (wind  and  weather  permitting)  made  London  in 
five  days.  These  arrangements  lasted  till  1788.  In  1784  John 
Palmer,  Controller  of  the  Post  Office,^  had  conceived  the  happy 
^y.e.  afterwards.     See  pp.  191  supra,  251  i7tfra!\ 
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idea  of  the  mail-coach,  timed  and  horsed  on  business  principles, 
and  carrying  mails  and  passengers.  It  was  a  marvellous  im- 
provement, and  spread  so  quickly  that  in  four  years  it  reached 
Scotland.  On  Monday,  7th  July,  1788,  just  one  hundred  years 
ago  last  Saturday,  the  London  mail  pulled  up  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Saracen's  Head  in  Gallowgate,  and  for  60  years  she  ran  with 
such  punctuality  that  the  Gallowgate  shopkeepers  used  to  set  their 
watches  by  her.  At  first  she  took  66  hours  from  London ;  and 
return  of  post,  which  had  been  eleven  days,  was  brought  down 
to  six.  By  improvements  in  roads  and  horsing  the  time  was 
gradually  reduced  to  42  hours,  and  return  of  post  to  four  days. 
The  distance  by  the  road  stood  at  the  last  at  397  miles  6  furlongs 
. — the  longest  run  of  any  of  His  Majesty's  mails.  Excluding 
I  hour  58  minutes  of  stops  for  food  at  Grantham,  Wetherby,  and 
Carlisle,  the  pace  was  as  near  as  possible  ten  miles  an  hour — the 
best  pace  of  any  long  mail  run  in  the  kingdom. 

This  was  how  things  stood  when  railways  came  in  to  upset 
mail-coaches  and  a  good  many  things  besides.  In  1837  the 
'  London  and  Birmingham  '  was  opened  as  far  north  as  Tring. 
From  that  date  without  a  halt  the  railway  advanced  and  the  mail- 
coach  retreated,  till  finally  on  15th  February,  1848,  the  Cale- 
donian (open  the  September  before  as  far  north  as  Beattock)  was 
opened  throughout  and  the  mail-coach  abandoned  the  field. 

The  day  before  the  public  opening  the  directors  gave  a  trial 
trip  from  Glasgow.  Archibald  Gibson,  the  secretary,  then  the 
assistant  secretary,  of  the  company,  is  probably  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  party.  Near  the  summit  level,  at  a  point  where  the  road 
and  the  rail  almost  touch,  the  train  met  the  down  mail,  due  in 
Glasgow  at  5.45  p.m.,  crawling  along  at  ten  miles  an  hour.  Some 
of  the  trippers  (Archibald  Gibson,  I  hope,  not  of  the  number) 
had  the  brutality  to  greet  her  with  ironical  cheers.     It  was  her 
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final  run ;  after  sixty  years  of  faithful  service  she  was  driving  to 
stables  for  the  last  time ;  and  she  made  no  response  to  the  trippers. 
A  year  or  two  later  she  had  the  grim  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Caledonians  at  jQ']^  and  Caledonian  rolling  stock  placarded  with 
the  arrestments  of  creditors. 

The  new  facilities  for  travel,  rail  through  to  the  south,  were 
bound  to  bring  a  rush  of  travellers.  The  board  were  all  ready 
for  them.  They  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  no  less  than  15  first-class 
and  25  second-class  carriages,  both  of  them  '  in  every  way 
luxurious  and  commodious.'  The  first-class  compartments  were 
6  ft.  by  7  ft.  big  and  5  ft.  10  in.  high;  they  had  arm-rests  and  sun 
blinds,  and  cloth  cushions,  and  blue  carpets,  and  a  ventilator  of 
coloured  glass.  The  seconds  had  stuffed  bottoms  and  part-stuffed 
backs.  Even  the  thirds  were  admirable.  Windows,  of  course, 
the  penny-a-mile  gentry  could  not  expect,  but  they  had  wooden 
shutters,  and  could  always  choose  between  draughts  and  darkness. 

The  board  were  flqually  advanced  in  the  matter  of  speed. 
Locke,  the  great  engineer,  when  urging  the  Grand  Junction 
Company  to  push  on  to  Scotland,  had  promised  that  locomotives 
should  be  built  to  half  the  42  hours  of  the  mail  coach,  and  run 
from  London  to  Glasgow  in  21  hours.  The  Caledonian  board 
did  better  than  that.  Even  per  coach  to  Beattock,  thence  rail  to 
London,  they  had  made  the  journey  in  20  hours.  Per  rail  all  the 
way,  they  now  gave  the  public  one  train  which  left  Glasgow 
(Townhead)  at  11.5  a.m,  and  arrived  at  Euston  at  4.45  a.m.,  and  a 
second  which  left  at  9.5  p.m.,  and  arrived  at  i  p.m.  The  first  took 
17  hours  40  minutes,  and  second  15  hours  55  minutes.  In  those 
days  they  had  to  go  round  by  Birmingham ;  by  our  Trent  Valley 
they  would,  of  course,  have  done  it  even  quicker. 

This  headlong  pace  had  its  risks.  They  had  no  collisions,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  collide  with;   but  before  the  month  was  out 
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they  had  various  smaller  mishaps,  and  one  respectable  capsize  at 
Ecclefechan,  in  which  they  killed  their  first  man.  It  was  only  a 
servant  of  their  own  (the  guard) ;  but  the  next  accident  might  not 
be  so  discriminating,  and  to  allay  the  rising  anxieties  of  the 
public  it  was  whispered  that  a  pilot  engine  was  in  future  to 
precede  every  train. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  Caledonian  has  carried  out  the  plan 
of  the  pilot  engine.  But  this  or  something  else  has  given  them 
the  courage  time  after  time  to  quicken  their  London  service,  till 
now  their  best  trains  reach  Euston  in  nine  hours;  it  is  even 
whispered  that  they  will  not  rest  till  they  break  the  record  of  the 
Flying  Scotsman. 

There  is  some  curious  reading  in  the  early  time-tables. 
Servants  of  the  company  will  be  instantly  dismissed  for  taking 
tips,  and  the  honourable  public  is  requested  not  to  tempt  the  poor 
fellows.  Smoking  in  train  or  station  is  strictly  forbidden  under 
penalty  as  per  Act  of  Parliament.  Intending  passengers  are 
advised  to  allow  themselves  ten  minutes  for  getting  tickets,  etc. 
People  who  had  their  carriages  with  them  were  evidently  in  the 
way  of  riding  in  them.  Why  did  they  do  it?  Not  from 
economy,  as  they  had  to  pay  first-class  fare.  Was  it  that  they 
hated  to  mix  with  their  fellow  creatures,  like  the  late  Duke  of 
Portland?  or  was  it  for  the  honour  of  the  thing,  like  the  man 
who  trotted  along  inside  a  sedan  chair  that  had  lost  the  bottom 
of  it  ?  They  certainly  looked  supremely  uncomfortable.  They 
are  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo. 

But  the  oddest  thing  in  these  old  time-tables  is  the  obscurity  of 
our  friend  the  third-class  passenger.  His  distinguished  merit 
had  not  then  been  discovered.  He  is  there,  but  you  have  to  look 
for  him  behind  his  wooden  shutter.  Years  before.  Parliament 
had  taken  him  up.     He  was  to  have  a  covered  carriage  instead  of 
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his  open  truck;  he  was  to  have  at  least  one  train  a  day  stopping 
(in  his  interest)  at  every  station ;  he  was  to  have  not  less  than 
12  miles  an  hour.  And  all  these  luxuries  he  was  to  have  for  a 
penny  a  mile.  But  the  companies  did  not  appreciate  him.  The 
Caledonian  took  him  only  by  their  worst  trains,  and,  so  far  as 
appears,  never  booked  him  to  London  at  all.  I  suppose  they 
'  couped  '  him  out  at  Carlisle,  and  that  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle 
Company  took  care  he  should  have  plenty  of  time  there  to  study 
their  time-tables  before  their  parliamentary  took  him  on. 

One  word  as  to  London  goods  trains.  There  were  two  of 
them  in  1848;  the  one  took  29  hours  5  minutes,  and  the  other 
22  hours;  the  time  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  etc.,  was  in 
proportion.  Nowadays  goods  for  these  places  leaving  here  over- 
night are  there  next  morning;  the  regular  evening  London  goods 
reaches  Camden  Town  in  13  hours  50  minutes,  and  special  goods 
trains  have  been  expressed  to  Broad  Street  (practically  an  hour 
nearer  their  destination  than  Camden  Town)  in  11  to  12  hours. 

In  the  very  month  when  the  quickest  Caledonian  train  took 
15  hours  55  minutes  to  get  to  London,  it  is  startling  to  come  on  a 
railway  journey  that  to  this  day  would  be  excellent  in  Great 
Britain  and  impossible  out  of  it.  The  London  papers  of 
Saturday,  the  igth  February,  1848,  containing  Lord  John 
Russell's  Budget,  left  Euston  that  morning  at  5.35  and  reached 
Glasgow  that  afternoon  at  3.57,  beating  Her  Majesty's  mails  by 
14  hours.  The  train  stopped  at  Rugby,  Derby,  Normanton, 
York,  Darlington,  Newcastle,  Belford,  Berwick,  Edinburgh,  and 
Cowlairs — 46  minutes  in  all;  the  distance  was  472  miles;  and  the 
time  was  10  hours  22  minutes  gross,  or  9  hours  36  minutes  net. 
This  was  the  achievement  of  a  pushing  young  newspaper  firm, 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son. 

[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  14th  July,  1888.] 


III.    The  Old  Mail  Coach 

SOME   MATTER   FROM    MOFFAT 

WAY   BILL. 

1st  Stage,  -  -  Enter  Mail  Coach 

2nd  Stage,  -  -  Mail  Coach  Catastrophies  :  Lost  in  the  Snow 

3rd  Stage,  -  -  Mail  Coach  Catastrophies :  The  Broken  Bridge 

4th  Stage,  -  -  Mail  Coach  Roads 

5th  Stage,  -  -  Mail  Coach  High-Water  Mark 

6th  Stage,  -  -  Exit  Mail  Coach 

FIRST   STAGE.— ENTER    MAIL    COACH 

'  An  Edinburgh  clergyman,  of  a  rare  and  quaint  genius,  was  one 
day  seen  gazing  at  the  Carlisle  mail  as  it  came  thundering  down 
the  Bridges.  "What  are  you  thinking  of?"  said  a  reverend 
brother.  "  I'm  thinkin',  next  to  preachin'  the  everlastin'  Gospel, 
I  would  like  to  drive  the  mail."  ' 

So  writes  John  Brown,  M.D.,  and,  indeed,  a  halo  of  romance 
still  plays  on  that  ancient  regime — the  flashing  coach,  the  shining 
harness,  the  rattling  chains,  the  spanking  team,  the  jolly  coach- 
man, the  stately  guard  in  royal  red  and  gold,  the  look  of  power 
and  beauty  about  the  whole  thing, 

'  Like  manhood  fused  with  female  grace,' 
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so  different  from  the  lumbering  diligence  or  the  crawling  Schnell- 
wagen.i 

I  well  remember  my  first  journey  to  London  in  the  mail  coach. 
It  was  in  April,  1846.  The  railway  fiend  had  then  reached  as  far 
north  as  Lancaster,  trampling  down  all  rivals  as  he  came, 
but  between  Glasgow  and  Lancaster  the  mail  coach  still 
ran  in  all  its  glory.  The  Glasgow  coaching  centre  was 
the  Cross.  About  one  in  the  morning  we  took  our  places 
at  Walker's  Coach  Office  at  the  Tontine;  we  then  trotted 
back  to  Glassford  Street,  where  the  mail  bags,  carried  down 
from  the  Post  Office,  were  stowed  in  the  'mail  box.' 
Punctually  at  1.15  a.m.  we  started  from  Glassford  Street; 
we  pulled  up  at  the  Tontine  for  the  way  bill,  and  then  the  guard, 
as  he  sprang  into  his  dicky  behind,  gave  the  word  to  the  coach- 
man, and  at  last,  at  last,  we  were  off  !  Oh,  the  delights  of  it ! 
The  toot-toot  of  the  horn  and  the  crack  of  the  whip,  as  we  trotted 
down  the  silent  Gallowgate,  the  flare  of  our  five  great  lamps  on 
the  hedges  and  the  cottages  and  the  carriers'  carts,  as  we  galloped 
out  into  the  dark,  the  clanking  and  the  shouting  as  we  changed 

*  There  was,  however,  one  very  fine  continental  service,  the  French  Mallepostes. 
These,  if  dear  and  limited,  almost  equalled  in  speed  our  best  mails,  or  our  Shrews- 
bury Wonders  and  Aberdeen  Defiances.  They  managed  this  by  their  short 
stages,  five  miles.  They  could  not  have  got  French  horses  to  do  it  with  our 
8,  9,  or  10  mile  stages.  They  were  also  verj'  smart  in  changing  horses,  45  seconds, 
and  the  vehicles  were  light,  much  below  our  minimum  of  17  cwt.  The  vehicles 
were  of  various  types.  Some  were  like  a  Britzka  :  two  passengers  with  plenty 
of  room  for  legs,  but  not  much  for  luggage  ;  conducteur  on  dicky  behind  with 
movable  hood  ;  four  horses  with  two  postilions,  sometimes  only  one,  '  ride  and 
drive.'  Others  again  were  like  a  mail  coach  with  no  outsides  ;  four  insides  ; 
conducteur  on  dicky  with  hood  ;  four  horses  or  five,  either  with  postilions,  '  ride 
and  drive,'  or  driven  like  a  diligence  from  a  little  perch  in  front.  A  few  were 
like  our  post-chaise,  holding  two  inside,  the  conducteur  and  one  passenger 
{Driving,  Badminton  Library,  p.  327  ;  Mansfield's  Chips  from  an  Old  Block, 
p.  161.) 
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horses,  and  London  !  London  !  nearer  with  every  change.  I 
woke — but  had  I  ever  slept  ? — to  find  the  sun  lighting  up  the  green 
Lowthers  as  we  galloped  up  Clydeside,  then  the  Summit  Level, 
then  the  plunge  down  Evan  Water,  then  the  pull  up  at  Beattock 
Inn  !  Beattock  Inn  !  I  see  it  now,  the  blazing  fire,  the  smoking 
breakfast,  the  finnans  and  the  chops  and  the  ham  and  eggs,  the 
baps  and  the  buttered  toast ;  how  the  piles  kept  on  coming  in  and 
melting  away  !  Surely  there  never  were  such  breakfasts  as  the 
breakfasts  at  Beattock  Inn,  and  there  never  was  such  picturesque 
travel  as  travel  by  the  old  mail  coach. 

There  was  another  side  to  the  ancien  regime,  as  there  is  to  most 
things.  It  was  delightful  for  a  short  journey  in  fine  weather,  but 
from  Glasgow  to  London  the  mail  at  her  best  took  two  days  and 
two  nights,  and  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  the  traveller 
would  have  found  a  luxurious  change  in  the  emigrant  cars  of 
America,  or  our  own  old  stand-ups.  In  bad  weather  the  journey 
was  a  serious  business.  An  old  neighbour  of  mine  had  to  make 
it  outside  in  mid-winter,  and  when  the  mail  pulled  up  at  St. 
Martin 's-le-Grand,  he  was  so  numb  with  cold  that  he  had  to  be 
lifted  down,  while  the  passenger  beside  him  had  to  be  carried  up 
to  bed  in  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  and  never  moved  again,  frozen  to 
death. 

Coaching  had  its  other  risks  to  life  and  limb.  Passengers  in 
panic  jumped  down,  passengers  in  liquor  or  numb  with  cold  rolled 
over,  passengers  were  knocked  off  by  projecting  boughs ;  some- 
times the  coach  was  attacked  by  robbers,  once  by  an  escaped 
lioness.  But  the  upset  was  the  commonest,  the  incessant  form 
of  disaster;  '  few  of  the  old  coaches  ran  for  any  length  of  time 
without  coming  to  grief  more  or  less  often.'  A  bit  dropped  out, 
a  rein  or  a  buckle  broke,  or  a  trace,  or  the  pole-chain;  the  perch 
snapped,  or  the  pole,  or  a  spring,  or  an  axle ;  the  skid  failed  from 

o 
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the  staple's  drawing  or  the  chain's  breaking;  a  wheel  slumped, 
or  span  off,  or  took  fire,  or  ran  into  a  rut ;  leaders  shied,  or 
plunged,  or  jibbed,  or  kicked  over  the  traces,  or  turned  round  and 
looked  at  you,  wheelers  fell,  or  could  not  or  would  not  hold  back, 
or  the  whole  team  bolted  with  the  bits  in  their  teeth,  or  ran  off 
when  the  coachman  was  down ;  coaches  raced  and  fouled,  or 
collided  with  carriages  or  waggons,  or  stumbled  over  obstructions 
left  by  unhung  villains,  or  gates  closed  by  careless  pike-men, 
waggons  drawn  across  by  tipsy  waggoners,  or  beasts  astray  on 
the  road  (one  old  coachman,  first  and  last,  drove  over  eight 
sleeping  donkeys) ;  coachmen  were  drunk  on  duty,  or  dropped  a 
rein,  or  pulled  the  wrong  rein,  or  missed  the  road  in  fogs  that 
their  lamps  could  not  pierce,  or  in  floods  that  drowned  the  land- 
marks. Whatever  the  cause,  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium  and  over  went  the  coach,  with  disaster  to  life  or 
limb. 

One  hears  of  few  upsets  with  our  modern  four-in-hands;  but, 
pace  the  Four-in-hand  Club,  it  is  child's  play  to  drive  them,  with 
their  picked  teams  and  picked  roads,  and  daylight  time-tables — 
above  all,  their  light  top-weight  and  stable  equilibrium.  The  old 
coachman  had  a  very  different  task  set  him  on  mail,  and  still  more 
on  fast  coach.  It  was  the  fast  coach  that  gave  a  taste  of  his 
quality.  Summer  or  winter,  wet  or  dry,  light  or  dark,  fog  or 
flood,  uphill  or  downhill,  the  fast  coachman  had  to  urge  along 
his  two  tons,  three  tons,  over  three  tons  weight,  largely  top- 
weight,  and  had  to  take  his  ten  miles  an  hour  out  of  horses  that 
he  might  never  have  seen  till  the  strapper  handed  him  up  the 
reins,  that  might  be  kickers,  biters,  bolters,  sluggards,  skulkers, 
pullers,  sometimes  without  an  eye  among  them ;  and  this  he  had 
to  do  stage  after  stage  for  six  hours  or  more  at  a  stretch.  One 
could  scarce  grudge  him  his  half-crown. 
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In  spite  of  risks  and  difficulties,  the  old  mail  coaches  were 
wonderfully  punctual :  Glasgow  people  used  to  set  their  watches 
by  the  London  mail,  as  they  now  do  by  the  North  British  trains. 
What  fairly  beat  them  out  of  time  was  snow.  The  snow  fiend  as 
a  serious  enemy  to  movement  is  now  played  out.  He  did  remind 
us  of  his  existence  in  March,  1891,  and  again  in  February,  1895, 
when  cuttings  were  blocked  and  trains  were  buried,  when 
Plymouth  was  virtually  mail-less  for  days,  and  the  Brighton 
parcel  coaches  had  once  more  to  be  dug  out  at  Handcross  Hill. 
But  it  came  to  very  little  after  all.  Snow  ploughs  and  snow  gangs 
soon  cleared  the  way,  and  wires  all  the  time  ran  merrily  to  and 
fro  through  the  silly  drifts. 

'  The  dreaded  fiend  no  more 
Can  hurt  us  as  of  yore  : 
Look  grim  as  e'er  he  may, 
Doom'd  is  his  ancient  sway.' 

It  was  very  different  in  old  days.  Then  everything — supplies, 
travellers,  letters,  news,  money,  bills  of  exchange — suddenly 
ceased  to  move,  stricken  as  still  as  the  enchanted  prince  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  In  1799  several  mail  coaches  that  had  been 
snowed  up  on  ist  February  were  still  on  27th  April  amissing  at 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  In  1806  there  was  a  snowstorm  in  which 
an  unfortunate  Bristol  guard,  Neville,  was  frozen  to  death.  In 
1814  Macready,  under  engagement  at  the  Newcastle  Theatre, 
scraped  through  from  Edinburgh  just  in  time  :  for  more  than  six 
weeks  carriage  traffic  between  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh  ceased, 
and  the  mails  only  got  along  on  horseback  by  a  lane  cut  for  them. 
In  1836  was  the  great  storm  of  which  notices  abound  in  coaching 
books,  and  pictures  hang  in  old  coaching  inns. 

It  began  in  earnest  on  Sunday  (Christmas  Day).  Next  morning 
not  a  mail  turned  up  in  time  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  some  never 
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turned  up  at  all ;  fourteen  were  abandoned  up  and  down  the 
country.  On  the  Tuesday  only  two  mails  reached  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand  before  noon,  and  only  five  later  in  the  day.  The  down 
mails  were  in  like  evil  case  :  for  the  first  time  on  record  the 
Glasgow  mail  was  stuck  for  a  whole  night  a  few  miles  from 
London  :  the  Brighton  mail,  the  Dover  mail,  the  Hastings  mail 
were  forced  to  turn  back.  For  days  there  was  no  communication 
between  London  and  the  southern  counties.  The  mail  leaving 
Brighton  at  10.30  p.m.  on  Sunday,  eight  miles  from  Brighton 
stuck  in  a  deep  drift.  The  guard,  who  had  gone  off  for  help, 
could  find  on  his  return  neither  coach,  coachman,  nor  passengers; 
after  long  search  the  coach  was  found,  but  immovable,  and  the 
guard,  taking  the  bags  on  horseback  through  the  fields,  at  last 
reached  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  at  7  p.m.  on  Tuesday  '  much 
exhausted  ' — no  wonder,  after  45 J  hours  of  it.  On  the  Monday 
afternoon  the  postmaster  at  Crawley,  having  no  word  of  this 
Brighton  mail,  sent  a  man  in  a  gig  to  look  for  her.  Hours  after, 
having  no  tidings  of  the  man  in  the  gig,  he  sent  another  after 
him,  like  the  successive  captains  of  fifty  sent  after  Elijah.  The 
man  in  the  gig  was  at  last  found,  walled  round  in  snow;  he 
had  seen  nothing  of  the  mail,  and  refused  to  continue  the  search. 
As  late  as  Friday  the  30th  the  mail  was  still  amissing  at  the 
G.P.O. 

The  up  Bath  and  Bristol  mails  were  abandoned,  and  the 
bags  brought  on  by  the  two  guards  in  a  chaise  and  four,  which 
for  17  miles  came  through  fields.  The  Manchester  down  mail  was 
upset  near  St.  Albans,  and  the  mails  and  passengers  brought 
back  to  town  in  a  chaise  and  four.  The  Birmingham  up  mail  was 
abandoned  near  Aylesbury.  Price,  the  guard,  mounted  one 
horse,  with  the  bags  on  another;  was  joined  later  on  by  two  post 
boys  with  bye-bags;    and,  leading  the  cavalcade  across  country, 
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succeeded  at  last  in  reaching  St.  Marti n's-le-Grand  dead  beat. 
The  Devonport  mail  was  silted  up  near  Andover,  and  only 
dragged  out  by  a  waggon  team.  The  Exeter  mail  was  dug  out 
five  times.  The  Louth  mail  went  over  into  a  gravel  pit,  killing  a 
horse  and  bruising  a  guard.  Seventeen  coaches,  not  mails,  were 
stuck  fast  near  Coventry.  On  Marlborough  Downs  a  drift  14  ft. 
deep  had  to  be  cut  for  four  miles.  At  Stroud  a  cottage  was 
completely  buried,  and  the  inmates  had  to  be  dug  out.  On 
Chatham  lines  there  were  30  to  40  feet  of  snow,  and  the  roads 
were  cleared  by  the  garrison,  600  of  them.  Between  Leicester  and 
Northampton  the  cuttings  were  as  much  as  50  feet  deep.  The 
storm  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  A  King's  Messenger  with 
important  despatches  for  Downing  Street  attempted,  with  the  help 
of  a  guide,  to  ride  up  from  Brighton,  but  was  driven  back.  A 
travelling  chariot,  without  horses  and  nearly  buried  in  the  drift, 
was  seen  by  a  passing  guard  near  St.  Albans.  Two  ladies  in  it 
appealed  to  him  for  help  :  their  post-boy  had  left  them  two  hours 
before  for  fresh  horses,  and  had  not  returned.  The  guard  could 
do  nothing  for  them,  and  when  last  heard  of  they  were  still  sitting 
in  their  chariot.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  his  way  in  a 
carriage  and  four,  with  outriders,  to  Badminton  to  the  marriage 
of  Lady  Georgiana  Codrington,  nee  Somerset,  was  stuck  for  the 
night  at  Marlborough,  in  the  famous  Castle  Inn  (now  Marl- 
borough College).  He  stuck  again  next  day,  and  was  finally 
piloted  across  country  to  Badminton  by  the  district  road  surveyor. 
The  storm  was  particularly  severe  at  Brighton.  The  streets  were 
blocked;  the  sentries  at  the  Pavilion  were  covered  with  snow  in 
their  boxes;  two  men  were  frozen  to  death  on  the  street;  the 
Gloucester  guard,  bringing  in  the  bags  in  a  cart  along  the  beach, 
reached  Brighton  in  a  dying  state. 
This  storm  of   1836  introduces  us  to  '  The  Last  of  the  Mail 
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Coach  Guards,'  Moses  James  Nobbs,  than  whom  no  pubUc  ser- 
vant ever  rendered  loyaller  service — 

'  The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed.' 

Twice  over  Mr.  Nobbs  had  the  rare  honour  of  a  special  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  Postmaster-General.  He  deserved  both  letters. 
He  had  but  just  joined  the  service  in  1836  when  the  great  storm 
gave  him  a  rough  handsel.  He  was  on  the  Bristol  and  Ports- 
mouth mail,  7  p.m.  to  7  a.m.,  but  from  7  p.m.  on  the  Sunday  to 
7  p.m.  on  the  Tuesday  of  that  terrible  Christmas  week  he  was  on 
duty  to  and  fro,  twice  crossing  Salisbury  Plain,  in  mails,  in  post- 
chaises,  on  horse-back;  and  he  was  but  19.  Later  on,  for  16 
years  he  worked  the  mail  which  left  Cheltenham,  7  a.m.,  for 
Aberystwith,  9  p.m.  The  road  ran  through  a  fearful  country; 
winds  across  Plinlimmon  so  fierce  that  to  save  the  coach  from 
being  blown  over  they  used  to  tie  back  the  doors  and  let  the  wind 
blow  through ;   floods, 

'  When  heavy,  dark,  continued,  a'  day  rains, 
Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erflow  the  plains, 
While  crashing  ice,  borne  on  the  roaring  spate. 
Sweeps  dams,  an'  mills,  an'  brigs,  a'  to  the  gate  : ' 

and  snow  storms  :  they  were  the  worst.  It  was  to  one  of  them 
that  he  owed  his  second  letter.  Snowed  up  in  Radnor  Forest  he 
abandoned  the  mail  coach,  and  pushed  on  with  the  bags,  and  now 
in  chaises,  now  in  cars,  now  on  horse-back,  now  on  foot,  plunging 
breast  high  through  the  drifts,  over  mountains  and  across  country, 
mile  after  mile,  hour  after  hour,  in  the  dim  daylight  and  in  the 
pitch  dark,  he  battled  on,  and  after  ^o  hours  of  it,  after  two  full 
double  rounds  of  the  clock,  he  delivered  his  sacred  charge  to  the 
Postmaster  at  Aberystwith.  Then  they  carried  him,  already  fast 
asleep,  to  bed,  and  a  doctor  rubbed  him  for  hours,  and  at  last  the 
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blood  flowed  again.  '  Next  day  I  felt  a  good  deal  better,  and 
started  back  for  Gloucester,  but  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  over 
the  mountains.' 

Mr.  Nobbs  survived  these  and  other  rough  experiences,  and 
served  the  Post  Office  till  December,  1891,  when  under  the  cast- 
iron  rules  of  the  service  he  was  retired,  *  the  last  of  the  mail-coach 
guards.'  When  there  were  no  mail  coaches  left  to  guard  they  had 
found  other  work  for  him.  Latterly  he  had  charge  of  the  mails 
in  and  out  at  Paddington  Station,  where,  in  the  picturesque  cos- 
tume of  the  Old  Guard,  he  was  a  familiar  and  honoured  figure. 
He  retired  to  Uxbridge  to  enjoy  in  the  quiet  country  his  well- 
earned  rest.  (Appendix  A.)  More  fortunate  than  others  who, 
like  him,  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  when  duty  called. 

Appendix   A 

This  fine  old  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time,  died  at  Uxbridge 
on  i8th  May,  1897,  in  his  8ist  year.  On  his  retiral  in  1897  he  was 
presented  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Tombs,  controller  of  the 
London  postal  district,  with  a  mail  guard's  silver  timepiece  and 
chain,  coloured  photo,  and  purse  of  sovereigns.  Mr.  Nobbs  was 
too  late  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  historical  highwayman ; 
indeed,  the  British  and  almost  also  the  Irish  highwayman  was 
played  out  by  Palmer's  invention  of  the  mail  coach  with  armed 
guard;  but  Mr.  Nobbs  did  have  one  sight  of  him.  It  was  in  that 
first  year  of  his,  1836,  when  he  was  on  the  Bristol  and  Portsmouth 
mail.  One  night,  between  Bath  and  Warminster,  two  men 
jumped  out  of  the  hedge  and  seized  the  horses'  heads.  They 
made  off  on  seeing  Mr.  Nobbs's  blunderbuss,  but  Mr.  Nobbs  fired 
at  them  with  the  result  that  he  was  nearly  knocked  off  his  perch. 
'  The  blunderbuss  was  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  and  kicked  like  a 
mule.'     Mail  riders  were,  however,  still  liable  to  attack  on  lonely 
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roads,  and  mail  bags  were  often  stolen  :  in  those  days  the  mails 
carried  a  great  deal  of  money  and  valuables.  Appended  to  Mr. 
Nobbs's  memoir  is  a  note  of  various  such  performances,  especially 
by  Hufton  or  '  Huffy  '  White,  a  noted  practitioner,  who,  after 
repeated  escapes  from  prisons  and  hulks,  got  himself  hung  at  last 
in  1813.  Huflfy  White  was  one  of  the  gang  who  two  years  before 
had  robbed  the  Paisley  Union  Bank  in  Glasgow  of  ;^20,ooo.  His 
chief  associate  in  this  robbery  was  the  notorious  James  Mackcoull, 
the  probable  murderer  of  William  Begbie,  the  Edinburgh  bank 
porter,  so  mysteriously  stabbed  at  the  door  of  his  bank  in  1806. 

(S.  Martin's  le  Grand  for  July,  1897.  Joyce's  History  of  the 
Post  Office,  p.  316.  Wilson  Hyde's  Royal  Mail,  chapter  iii. 
Moses  James  Nobbs,  the  Last  of  the  Mail  Coach  Guards  (privately 
printed,  London,  1891),  passim.  Life  of  James  Mackcoull,  pp.  40 
et  seq.     [See  also  p.  igi  n.  13  supra.]) 

SECOND     STAGE.— MAIL     COACH     CATASTROPHES 
—LOST   IN    THE   SNOW 

In  the  old  kirkyard  of  Moffat  two  headstones  bear  these 
inscriptions  :  — 

'  Erected  by  Subscription  in  1835. 
Sacred  to  the  memory  of  James  MacGeorge,  Guard  of  the 
Dumfries  and  Edinburgh  Royal  Mail,  who  unfortunately 
perished  at  the  age  of  47  near  Tweedshaws  after  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
during  that  memorable  snowstorm  ist  February  183 1.' 

'  In  memory  of  John  Goodfellow  Driver  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Mail  Coach  who  perished  on  Errick  Stane  in  a 
snow-storm  on  ist  February  183 1  in  kindly  assisting  his 
fellow  sufferer  the  Guard  to  carry  forward  the  Mail  Bags.' 
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Here  is  how  James  MacGeorge  and  John  Goodfellow  came  by 
their  death.^ 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century  Moffat  was  a  great  coaching 
and  posting  centre  :  it  was  the  point  where  the  route  from  the 
south  to  Glasgow  crossed  the  route  from  the  south-west 
to  Edinburgh,  and  horses,  as  in  Branksome  Tower,  stood 
always  ready  graithed  in  Moffat  stables.  In  183 1  the  new 
road  from  Dinwiddle  Green  to  Beattock  Bridge  and  up  the  Evan 
to  Elvanfoot  had  cut  off  the  Glasgow  traffic,  but  there  was  still 
the  Edinburgh  traffic,  and  two  Edinburgh  and  Dumfries  mails, 
one  down  and  one  up,  changed  horses  daily  at  the  Spur  Inn. 

On  Tuesday,  ist  February,  1831,  the  down  mail  had  James 
MacGeorge  as  guard  and  John  Goodfellow  as  coachman.  James 
MacGeorge  was  a  Galloway  man,  a  gentleman  by  birth;  he  had 
been  in  the  army,  and  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  of  tall  and 
stalwart  figure,  and  keen,  handsome  face;  a  proud,  reserved  man, 
of  few  words  and  unbending  will,  but  with  a  soft  heart;  he  was 
47.  John  Goodfellow,  a  Moffat  man,  was  some  years  older,  but 
he  was  six  feet  high  and  very  strongly  built,  full  of  life  and  force, 
a  man  of  a  happy  temperament,  never  more  cheery  or  contented 
than  the  night  before  he  perished.  Both  men  were  case-hardened 
to  wind  and  rain,  frost  or  snow. 

There  was  wild  weather  that  week  all  over  Scotland,  and  on  that 
Tuesday  morning  the  Mail,  which  had  left  the  Dumfries  Post 
Office  at  7  a.m.,  was  late  when  she  pulled  up  at  the  Spur  Inn.     On 

^  I  have  consulted  many  printed  notices  of  these  catastrophes,  especially  for  the 
snow  disaster  the  contemporary  newspaper  notices,  and  an  article  in  the  6". 
Martin's  le  Grand  of  April,  1896,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hegarty,  P.O.  surveyor,  assisted 
by  Miss  Grieve,  postmistress,  Moffat,  Miss  M'Vitae,  postmistress,  Castle- 
Douglas,  and  others.  I  have  also  seen  a  number  of  old  Moffat  people.  In  the 
various  accounts  there  are  a  good  many  differences  of  detail  which  I  have 
reconciled  as  well  as  I  could. 
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the  21  miles  run  via  Burrance  she  had  had  to  fight  through  a 
considerable  snow-fall.  At  Moffat  she  found  a  regular  snow- 
storm, and  the  Spur  Inn  people  strongly  urged  MacGeorge  not  to 
face  it.  '  Will  I  not  ?  (he  said)  they  quarrelled  me  once  ' — on  a 
previous  storm  when  the  Up  Guard  had  managed  to  push  through, 
MacGeorge  had  stopped  short  at  Moffat,  and  he  had  been  officially 
reprimanded — 'they  quarrelled  me  once;  they'll  not  quarrel  me 
this  time.'  He  blew  his  horn,  and  Goodfellow  without  a  word 
drove  out  into  the  storm.  A  wild  storm  it  was,  the  wildest  for 
many  a  day,  before  or  since.  The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its 
last ;  the  short  winter's  day  was  dark  with  the  falling  and  the 
driving  snow ;  wreathes  blocked  the  High  Street — what  would  it 
be  like  on  Ericstane  Brae? 

The  stage  from  Moffat  to  Tweedshaws,  the  first  stage  for 
Edinburgh,  was  one  of  the  worst  that  Scotch  coaching  had  to 
face.  It  was  only  some  seven  miles,  but  in  those  seven  miles  it 
had  to  climb,  mostly  in  two  miles  of  the  seven,  975  feet,  and  to 
cross  Ericstane  Brae,  the  wild  water-shed,  1335  feet  high,  between 
Annan  and  Tweed. 

There  are  two  roads  up  the  Brae,  the  old  and  the  new. 

The  old  road  might  have  been  laid  out  by  the  Roman  engineers, 
the  earliest  road-makers  in  the  district;  it  takes  almost  a  bee  line 
for  Tweedshaws.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  sections — (i)  from 
Moffat  to  Brigend,  where  it  crosses  the  Annan ;  (2)  from  Brigend 
to  the  '  Rocky  Hill  '  (where  the  original  Carlisle  and  Glasgow 
road  branches  off  to  the  left,  and  where  one  can  still  look  down 
on  its  grass-grown  zig-zags  and  broken  bridges) ;  (3)  from  the 
Rocky  Hill  to  Tweedshaws  through  Ericstane  Muir  (sometimes 
called  Glencrosh  Muir),  across  the  Hassockwell  Burn  and  the 
county  march.  These  sections  are  about  equal  in  length,  but  by 
no  means  in  difficulty;    from   Moffat  to  Brigend  and  from  the 
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Rocky  Hill-  to  Tweedshaws  it  is  almost  level ;  in  the  two  miles 
from  Brigend  to  the  Rocky  Hill  there  is  a  rise  up  Ericstane  Brae 
of  815  feet,  and  in  rough  weather  the  wind  so  lashed  against  the 
brae-face  that  men  had  to  come  out  with  coaches  from  Moffat,  and 
hold  them  down  with  ropes.  (See  S.  Martin's  le  Grand  for  April, 
i8g6,  p.  161.) 

The  new  road,  made  about  1820,  parts  company  with  the  other 
just  outside  the  village.  Turning  sharp  to  the  left  at  the  famous 
Moffat  Tennis  and  Bowling  Greens,  it  at  once  crosses  the  Annan, 
and  by  a  long  groove  cut  in  the  east  face  of  the  ridge  between  the 
Annan  and  the  Evan  gradually  rises  to  the  top  of  Ericstane  Brae; 
it  crosses  the  old  road  a  little  before  the  branch-off  of  the  old 
Glasgow  road,  and  crosses  it  again  just  before  the  '  Devil's  Beef 
Tub,'  the  great  hollow  cylinder  of  turf  out  of  which  the  infant 
Annan  steals.  Opposite  the  Beef  Tub  the  new  road  bending  to 
the  left  round  the  Rocky  Hill  passes  the  '  Highlandman's  Cut,'  a 
rock-cutting  so  called  because  cut  by  a  band  of  Highland  navvies; 
thence  it  crosses  the  Hassockwell  Burn  and  the  county  march  a 
little  west  of  the  old  road,  which  it  finally  rejoins  at  Tweedshaws. 
From  Tweedshaws  there  is  but  the  one  route  to  Broughton,  along 
the  springy  turf  through  which  the  Tweed  wimples  down  the  glen. 
At  Broughton  the  road  again  divides;  one  route  reaches  Edin- 
burgh via  Peebles,  the  other,  the  Dumfries  Mail  route,  via 
Howgate,  the  home  of  Rab  and  his  Friends.     (Appendix  B.) 

On  this  wild  Tuesday,  as  usual  when  the  roads  were  heavy,  the 
mail  took  on  two  extra  leaders  at  Moffat.  The  load  was  light  for 
six  horses;  there  were  only  two  inside  passengers  (two  ladies 
from  Dumfries,  whom  probably  it  did  not  suit  to  stop  on  at 
Moffat  at  the  cost  of  an  inn  bill ;  one  of  them.  Miss  Cruickshanks, 
was  a  governess);  there  were  no  outside  passengers;  and  the 
total  weight,  men  and  mails  included,  can  scarce  have  come  to 
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30  cwt.  But  snow  upsets  all  calculations,  and  after  getting  with 
great  difficulty  past  Gairnholm  Planting,  they  finally  stuck  near 
the  third  milestone  from  Moffat.  Goodfellow  had  tried  to  rush  a 
wreath,  with  the  result  that  the  coach  was  so  deeply  bedded  in  the 
snow  that  neither  the  six  horses  nor  the  extra  men  who  had  come 
with  her  from  Moffat  could  move  her  an  inch  either  way. 
MacGeorge  at  once  said  he  would  push  on  with  the  bags  on  the 
two  extra  leaders;  he  told  the  men  to  take  down  to  Moffat  the 
four  useless  horses,  and  to  send  back  a  post-chaise  at  once  for  the 
two  ladies,  to  whom  he  now  explained  how  things  were. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  general  confusion,  the  Moffat  men, 
instead  of  leaving  some  of  their  number  by  the  coach,  went  off 
bodily  with  the  four  horses,  and  left  the  ladies  to  their  solitary 
reflections.  When  all  sounds  had  died  away  except  the  raving 
storm,  the  ladies  looked  out  to  find  themselves  alone  on  the  wild 
hill-side,  out  of  sight  and  out  of  hearing  of  help,  and  with  the 
coach  nearly  buried  in  the  driving  snow.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
Cranstoun,  of  the  Spur  Inn,  on  the  men's  return  with  the  horses 
and  without  the  ladies,  started  at  once  to  the  rescue  in  a  post- 
chaise.  The  drifts  were  now  deeper,  and  the  chaise  stuck  fast 
before  getting  to  the  coach,  but  Mr.  Cranstoun  and  his  men  made 
their  way  to  the  ladies,  carried  them  to  the  chaise,  and  by  five 
o'clock  had  them  safely  in  the  Spur  Inn.  There  they  speedily 
revived,  but  Miss  Cruickshanks's  mind  was  a  blank  from  the  time 
when  she  had  been  lifted  out  of  the  coach  till  she  found  herself 
before  a  blazing  fire  in  the  Spur  Inn.  The  coach  stood  for  some 
days  beyond  Gairnholm  Planting,  to  the  immense  delight  of 
young  Moffat,  who  never  before  nor  since  has  had  such  a  lark  as 
swarming  in  and  out  and  over  the  derelict. 

When  MacGeorge  announced  his  purpose  of  pushing  on  with 
the  bags  on  horse-back,  Goodfellow  volunteered  to  go  with  him 
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in  charge  of  one  horse,  and  James  Marchbank,  surfaceman  on  the 
new  road,  and  familiar  with  every  inch  of  it,  volunteered  to  convoy 
them  so  far.  The  bags  were  unusually  heavy,  100  lb.  weight; 
MacGeorge  and  Goodfellow  divided  them  between  their  horses, 
and  the  little  party  started  for  Tweedshaws,  some  four  miles  off. 
They  floundered  on  for  about  two  miles  past  the  coach,  when  the 
horses  could  be  forced  no  further.  MacGeorge  then  at  once  said 
he  was  going  on  with  the  bags  on  foot — would  Goodfellow  go 
with  him  and  carry  half  ?  Marchbank  protested  against  the 
scheme — with  such  a  storm  and  with  such  a  load  it  was  madness. 
Goodfellow  hesitated — '  What  do  ye  say,  Jamie  ?'  '  What  do  I 
say  ?  I  say  I  can  carry  the  lot  myself,  and,  come  ye,  or  bide  ye,  I 
go  on.'  '  Then,  Jamie,'  said  his  friend,  '  if  ye  gang,  I  gang,'  and 
the  two  men  unloaded  the  horses  and  turned  them  adrift, 
shouldered  the  bags,  50  lb.  weight  each,  and  struggled  out  into 
the  blinding  drift.  (Appendix  C.)  The  surfaceman,  turning 
sadly  round,  made  his  way  back  to  Moffat,  where  men  heard  his 
news  with  dismay.  Late  that  night  the  riderless  horses  turned 
up  at  Corhead  Farm,  below  the  Beef  Tub,  and  spread  there  the 
alarm  of  some  unknown  disaster. 

Early  on  Wednesday  morning,  though  the  storm  had  not  blown 
itself  out,  the  surfaceman  started  for  Ericstane;  he  made  his  way 
past  the  buried  coach,  past  the  point  where  he  had  watched  his 
friends  disappear  in  the  blinding  drift,  past  the  Beef  Tub,  and 
there,  just  beyond  the  sixth  milestone,  just  before  the  Highland- 
man's  Cut,  something  shone  on  a  snow  post.  It  was  the  brass 
plate  of  a  mail  bag ;  and  on  the  post  hung  all  the  mail  bags,  100  lb. 
weight,  that  the  men  had  shouldered  when  the  horses  failed.  The 
bags  were  so  carefully  tied  that  not  one  of  them  had  been  blown 
off  by  the  storm,  but  bags  and  post  were  smeared  with  blood 
from  the  poor,  frostbitten  hands.     The  surfaceman's  heart  sank, 
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but  there  was  still  one  chance,  just  one;  Tweedshaws,  the  nearest 
shelter,  was  within  about  a  mile;  he  tried  to  make  his  way  there 
but  it  beat  him,  and  the  sun  was  setting  ere  he  got  back  to  Moffat. 
Then  Mr.  Henderson,  the  road  surveyor,  and  a  party  with  lanterns 
and  poles  forced  their  way  to  Tweedshaws ;  alas  !  no  one  from 
Moffat  had  been  that  way  for  two  days,  and  hope,  none  was 
left. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  the  storm  had  blown  itself  out,  and 
a  smooth  white  sheet  covered  the  whole  country  from  Hartfell  top 
down  to  Annanfoot ;  and  somewhere  under  that  sheet  the  two  men 
slept.  Somewhere,  but  where  ?  One  hundred  and  fifty  men  with 
poles  and  spades  mustered  at  the  snow-posts,  and  all  Thursday 
and  all  Friday  they  searched  and  searched,  and  found  nothing 
except  Goodfellow's  hat  and  Kilmarnock  cowl  near  the  snow-post. 
On  Saturday  they  turned  out  with  a  number  of  shepherds'  dogs, 
and  still  nothing,  and  they  began  to  despair  of  finding  till  thaw 
should  melt  the  snow.  Then,  late  in  the  day,  Daniel  Kirk,  inn- 
keeper, and  R[obert]  Anderson,  tollman  from  Tweedshaws,  taking 
a  short  cut  home  by  the  old  road  (which  no  one  had  thought  of), 
saw  a  foot  sticking  out  black  from  the  snow,  and  there  was 
Goodfellow,  stretched  on  his  back.  A  few  yards  farther  on 
MacGeorge  was  found,  half  erect.  He  had  stayed,  it  was  thought, 
by  his  friend  to  the  last,  and  then,  in  a  final  struggle  for  his  own 
life,  had  sunk  on  his  knees,  and  been  too  weak  to  rise.  His  lips 
and  chin  were  free  from  snow  as  if  he  had  lived  some  time  after  he 
fell.^     The  men  had  evidently,  after  securing  the  bags,  taken  to 

3  Daniel  Kirk  is  said  to  have  been  guided  by  a  dream  to  the  spot  where  the 
bodies  were  found.  The  oldest  inhabitant  is  unanimous  on  this  point.  I  am  not 
clear  about  it.  No  dream  appears  in  the  contemporary  newspaper  notices,  nor, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  earher  than  January,  1874,  in  the  obituar\'  notice  of  Daniel 
Kirk  in  the  Moffat  Times.     Is  it  not  possible  that  the  dream  was  dreamt  after 
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the  old  road,  as  being  clearer  of  snow  and  shorter,  and  they  were 
found  almost  in  sight  of  Old  Tweedshaws — Goodfellow  on 
Raecleugh  Farm,  in  Dumfriesshire;  MacGeorge  on  Tweedshaws 
Farm,  in  Peeblesshire. 

The  bodies  were  first  taken  to  Tweedshaws,  and  then,  when  the 
road  was  partly  cleared,  back  to  Moffat  for  burial.  MacGeorge 
was  to  have  been  buried  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  lived,  but  the 
roads  were  impracticable.  Indeed,  two  sons  coming  for  the 
funeral  from  Edinburgh  had  to  come  round  by  Glasgow  and 
Beattock,  and  a  brother  coming  from  Castle-Douglas  found  the 
road  blocked  after  Dumfries,  and  had  to  walk  on  to  Moffat.  The 
funeral  was  on  Wednesday,  gth  February,  and  a  great  crowd  of 
unbidden  mourners  stood  silent  round  the  open  graves  in  the  old 
kirkyard. 

The  snow-post  that  the  bags  were  tied  to  was  long  pointed  out 
to  strangers;  it  has  crumbled  with  years;  and  two  paling  stobs 
that  marked  where  the  men  fell  have  rotted  away.  But  still  they 
tell  in  Annandale  how  the  mail  guard  and  coachman  fell  fighting 
the  storm  for  the  bags. 

'  Still  is  the  story  told 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old.' 

But  the  brave  days  are  not  past  and  gone;  Her  Majesty  has  never 
wanted  for  servants,  from  highest  to  humblest,  as  loyal  to  duty 
as  James  MacGeorge  and  John  Goodfellow — loyaller  she  has  never 
had. 


the  discovery,  and  that  Kirk  and  Anderson  simply  stumbled  on  the  bodies  by 
taking  the  old  road  as  their  own  best  way  home?  The  search  parties  had  taken 
for  granted  that  MacGeorge  and  Goodfellow,  after  making  the  bags  safe,  had 
held  on  by  the  new  road. 
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Appendix   B 

Our  '  Old  Edinburgh  Road  '  was  in  its  day  the  successor  of  a 
still  older  road,  date  unknown  and  very  existence  forgotten.  This 
oldest  Moffat  and  Edinburgh  Road  kept  by  the  level  bank  of  the 
Annan  to  near  the  point  where  the  Annan  issues  from  the  Beef 
Tub,  and  then  spelled  the  brae  Gemmi-fashion.  Its  successor 
dates  from  before  1776;  Taylor  and  Skinner's  Survey  of  that 
year  has  it.  Our  '  New  Edinburgh  Road  '  was  opened  about 
1822.  This  improved  road  led  to  the  revival  circa  1826  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dumfries  Coach,  which  had  been  tried  years 
before  and  been  a  failure.  There  never  was  via  Moffat  an  Edin- 
burgh and  Carlisle  Coach  nor  a  Glasgow  and  Dumfries  Coach. 

(Moffat  Past  and  Present,  pp.  75-94;  Old  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland,  s.v.  Moffat.) 

Three  roads  cross  the  ridge  between  Evan  Water  and  Moffat 
Water. 

1.  The  old  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  turnpike  from  Elvanfoot 
through  Ericstane  Muir  to  the  junction  with  the  old  Moffat  and 
Edinburgh  road  at  Rocky  Hill.  This  road,  which  appears  in  the 
survey  of  1776,  was  wiped  out  as  a  turnpike  by  the  Evan  Water 
road,  but  still  remains  as  a  delightful  walk  across  the  muir. 

2.  The  Greenhill  Stairs  road  from  Raecleugh  on  Evan  Water 
to  the  junction  with  the  new  Edinburgh  road.  This  Greenhill 
Stairs  road  was  opened  about  the  same  date  as  the  new  Edinburgh 
road,  viz.,  1822.  It  never  had  coaches  on  it,  but  before  the 
opening  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  it  had  a  large  traflfic  (mostly 
in  the  hands  of  Crawford  carters)  in  coal  and  lime  from  Douglas 
to  Moffat.     It  now  only  forms  a  fine  drive  through  the  hills. 

3.  The  Chapel  Brae  road  from  Midbedholm  on  Evan  Water 
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to  Moflfat.  This  I  think  is  an  old  parish  road,  a  continuation  of 
a  road  down  the  Grey  Burn  by  Middlegill.  It  seems  to  have 
been  frnproved  when  the  road  down  Evan  Water  had  stuck  at 
Beattock,  and  the  south  traffic  was  forced  still  to  make  its  way  via 
Moflfat,  turning  sharp  to  the  left  at  Midbedholm. 

There  is  also  a  footpath  over  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge,  by  Cotes 
Hill,  from  Auchencas  Bridge  on  Evan  Water  to  Moflfat. 

The  earliest  Moflfat  inn  I  have  come  on  was  '  Thomas 
Graham's,'  at  which  the  Rev.  James  Hart  lodged  on  his  way 
back  from  London  in  January,  1715.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
was  the  same  as  the  two-storey  house  called  '  the  hotel '  which 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  High  Street  (afterwards  the  site  of 
Mr.  Hetherington's  chemist  shop);  '  the  ordinary  '  or  daily  table 
d'hote  seems  to  have  been  there  in  1745,  when  Jupiter  Carlyle 
joined  his  friend  Robin  Bogle  of  Shettleston  at  Moflfat. 

The  King's  Arms,  long  the  '  head  inn  '  of  the  place,  was  built 
circa  1750  by  James  Duncan,  merchant  in  Moflfat.  The  audacious 
Duncan  insisted  on  building  his  inn  at  the  very  time  that  John 
Earl  of  Hopetoun  was  building  Moflfat  House,  and  the  contention 
was  so  sharp  between  them  that  masons'  wages  rose  from  8d.  right 
up  to  9d.  a  day.  The  King's  Arms  had  great  stables  behind,  and 
had  all  the  posting  and  coaching;  it  was  there  that  Foote  the 
actor  stopped  in  1755,  and  the  new  London  mail  in  1788.  But 
in  time  the  King's  Arms  lost  the  Glasgow  traffic  through  the 
opening  of  the  Beattock  route  and  of  the  new  inn  at  Beattock 
Bridge,  and  lost  the  Edinburgh  traffic  through  the  competition  of 
the  Spur  Inn,  just  across  the  High  Street,  and  it  had  to  unhook 
its  sign,  and  make  itself  down  into  rooms  and  kitchens  for  common 
folk.  Thereafter  the  energetic  Mrs.  Cranstoun,  now  of  the  Spur, 
crossed  the  High  Street,  cleared  out  the  common  folk,  and  restored 
the  old  hostelry  to  its  old  use,   refitted  and  enlarged,  and  new 
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named  '  The  Annandale  Arms.'  The  Spur,  on  the  other  hand, 
abandoned  by  the  Cranstouns,  long  stood  empty,  its  great  yard 
silent  and  grass-grown,  and  is  now  a  private  house. 

In  Glasgow  the  London  mail  originally  drove  to  the  Saracen's 
Head  in  Gallowgate  (still  standing,  but  woefully  out  at  elbows). 
She  afterwards  drove  to  the  Tontine,  at  the  Cross. 

In  Edinburgh  the  London  mail  (which  first  ran  on  loth  April, 
1788)  drove  to  Ramsay's  Inn,  St.  Mary's  Wynd. 

In  Carlisle  '  the  diligence  '  w^hich  preceded  the  mail  put  up  (see 
advertisement  of  1783)  at  the  King's  Arms.  Latterly  the  mail 
drove  day  about  to  the  Bush,  in  English  Street  (now  rebuilt),  and 
to  the  Crown  and  Mitre,  in  Castle  Street  (now  the  Coffee-House, 
little  changed). 

The  London  '  Post  Coach,'  which  in  1781  carried  on  the 
passengers  brought  to  Carlisle  by  the  Glasgow  diligence,  drove 
in  London  to  the  old  Belle  Sauvage  on  Ludgate  Hill.  The  Bull 
and  Mouth  in  Aldgate  was  afterwards  the  great  Scotch  house;  it 
was  to  it  that  both  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Glasgow  mails  drove. 

Though  the  Edinburgh  and  Dumfries  mail  at  Aloffat  changed 
horses  at  the  Spur  in  1831  the  horses  were  actually  from  the 
Beattock  Inn.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  tenant  there,  had  the  contract  for 
both  the  Edinburgh  and  Dumfries  and  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle 
mails. 

(Moffat  Past  and  Present,  pp.  62-86;  On  the  Track  of  the  Mail 
Coach,  p.  226;  Anderson's  History  of  Edinburgh^  p.  264.  [See 
also  pp.  189,  190  supra.]) 

Appendix    C 

The  distance  from  the  point  where  the  men  shouldered  the  bags 

to  the  post  where  they  left  them  was  only  2200  paces — say,  the 

distance    from    Waverley    Station    to    Haymarket    Station,    a    20 

minutes'  walk.     {S.  Martin's  le  Grand,  April,  1896,  p.  165.)     To 
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help  one  to  realise  the  job  these  men  undertook  on  Ericstane  Brae, 
in  the  face  of  the  storm,  see  annexed  from  present  '  Instructions 
to  Postmen  '  collecting  letters  along  Glasgow  streets  in  good 
weather  : — '  You  are  allowed  to  employ  a  cab  or  other  conveyance 
when  the  weight  of  your  collection  exceeds  35  lb.' 

Marchbank  was  of  course  not  fit  to  carry  the  bags  down.  Mr. 
Henderson  and  the  Wednesday  search  party  brought  them  back 
to  Moffat,  They  had  been  so  carefully  tied  to  the  post  that  the 
storm  had  not  blown  one  off,  and  the  contents  were  found  quite 
uninjured.  On  the  Thursday,  after  the  roads  had  been  partly 
cut,  Thomas  Grieve,  the  Moffat  postmaster,  sent  on  his  son 
Thomas  Grieve,  junior  (afterwards  mail  guard),  with  the  bags  to 
the  Crook.  There  he  found  the  up-guard,  who  had  been  all  the 
while  comfortably  smoking  his  pipe  by  the  ingle-cheek.  If 
MacGeorge  had  only  known  !  Miss  Grieve,  now  postmistress,  is 
grand-daughter  to  Thomas  Grieve.  James  Marchbank  had  an 
hereditary  interest  in  MacGeorge's  task;  his  father,  William 
Marchbank,  had  been  guard  of  the  Edinburgh  mail. 

Unless  from  a  chivalrous  feeling  for  his  mate,  Goodfellow  had 
no  call  to  leave  his  coach ;  he  was  no  way  responsible  for  the 
bags;  he  was  a  servant,  not  of  the  Post  Office,  but  of  the  horsing 
contractors.  MacGeorge  was  on  a  different  footing.  Mail  guards 
were  a  special  branch  of  the  public  service  appointed  by  the 
Postmaster-General.  In  1841,  when  railways  had  already  reduced 
their  number,  there  were  365  of  them.  Their  uniform,  arms,  and 
horn  they  got  from  Her  Majesty,  but  they  got  very  little  else, 
only  los.  6d.  a-week,  a  sort  of  retaining  fee.  Their  post  all  the 
same  was  much  sought  after;  it  was  dignified,  very;  and  it  was 
lucrative,  very,  in  ways  that  we  can  hardly  nowadays  realise. 
Not  passengers'  tips  only  came  the  guard's  way,  but  commissions 
for  executing  orders  for  shopkeepers,  for  carrying  money  (often 
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large  sums)  for  bankers,  or  law  deeds  for  country  solicitors,  or 
paragraphs  for  local  newspapers,  likewise  hampers  of  game 
handed  up  at  quiet  lane  corners  for  '  Mr.  Smith,  passenger.' 
These  outside  gains  were  said  sometimes  to  come  to  ;^300  a-year. 
(Nobbs,  op.  cit.,  50-51 ;  Stanley  Harris's  The  Coaching  Age,  cit., 
p.  392.) 

Against  all  this  the  guard  was  severely  bound  to  push  on  with 
the  bags  in  case  of  breakdown  from  any  cause.  Here  were  his 
standing  orders  :  — 

'  When  the  coach  is  so  broke  down  that  it  cannot  proceed  as  it 
is  on  its  way  to  London,  if  you  have  not  above  two  passengers, 
and  you  can  procure  a  post-chaise  without  loss  of  time,  get  them 
and  the  mails  forward  in  that  way,  with  the  horses  that  used  to 
draw  the  mail  coach,  that  they  may  be  in  their  places  (till  you 
come  to  where  a  coach  is  stationed),  and  if  you  have  lost  any  time 
you  must  endeavour  to  fetch  it  up,  which  may  be  easily  done,  as 
the  chaise  is  lighter  than  the  coach. 

'  If  you  cannot  get  a  post-chaise,  take  off  one  of  the  coach- 
horses,  and  ride  with  your  bags  to  the  next  stage;  there  take 
another  horse,  and  so  on  till  you  come  to  the  end  of  your  ground, 
when  you  must  deliver  the  bags  to  the  next  guard,  who  must 
proceed  in  the  same  manner.  If  your  mail  is  so  large  (as  the 
York,  Manchester,  and  two  or  three  others  are  at  some  part  of 
the  road)  that  one  horse  cannot  carry  it,  you  may  take  two  :  tie 
the  mail  on  one  horse  and  ride  the  other.  The  person  who  horses 
the  mail  must  order  his  horsekeeper  at  every  stage  to  furnish  you 
with  horses  in  case  of  accidents.  Change  your  horses  at  every 
post-town,  and  do  all  your  ofifice  duty  as  if  the  coach  travelled. 

'  If,  in  travelling  from  London,  an  accident  happens,  use  all 
possible  expedition  in  repairing  the  coach  to  proceed;    and  if  it 
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cannot  be  repaired  in  an  hour  or  two,  take  the  mail  forward  by 
horse  or  chaise;  if  the  latter,  the  passengers  will  go  with  you.' 
(Wilson  Hyde's  Royal  Mail,  p.  43.) 

Note  how  tiny  the  mails  of  those  days: — 'The  York,  Man- 
chester, and  two  or  three  others,  at  some  part  of  the  road  '  might 
be  so  big  as  to  justify  a  horse  all  to  themselves  and  another  for 
the  guard ;  but  generally  the  guard  could  sling  the  entire  dossier 
in  front  of  his  pommel.  The  mails  which  cost  MacGeorge  and 
Goodfellow  their  lives  were  about  a  hundredweight,  and  excep- 
tionally heavy  at  that.  In  1839  Mr  Nobbs's  '  Christmas  night's 
load  of  mails  did  not  exceed  a  hundredweight :'  in  1889  he  '  saw 
off  from  Paddington  twenty  tons  of  mail  matter  in  the  day.'  The 
average  daily  weight  of  '  mail  matter  '  (letters,  newspapers,  and 
books,  excluding  parcels)  sent  nowadays  from  Glasgow,  not  to  all 
south,  but  to  London  only,  is  over  2^  tons  :  the  weight  on  last 
Christmas  Day  (1898)  was  over  five  tons.  The  penny  post  would 
have  been  a  failure  but  for  railways;  mail  coaches  simply  could 
not  have  tackled  the  increased  matter.  (So  railways  could  not 
have  been  worked  but  for  the  invention  of  the  telegraph.)  There 
are  now  (July,  1899)  eight  railway  despatches  daily  from  Glasgow 
to  London — one  North  British,  one  South- Western,  six  Cale- 
donian. Of  the  six  Caledonians  the  5.55  p.m.  limited  mail  is 
mixed  passenger  and  Post  Office  coaches.  Of  these  latter  there 
are  two  letter-sorters — one  from  Glasgow,  one  from  the  North 
joining  at  Law  Junction.  The  6.55  p.m.  special  mail,  again, 
consists  entirely  of  Post  Office  coaches.  Of  these  there  are  from 
Glasgow  one  letter  and  one  parcel  sorter  and  one  brake  van ;  from 
the  North,  joining  at  Holytown  (on  Sundays  at  Motherwell),  one 
letter  and  one  parcel  sorter  and  one  brake  van ;  from  Edinburgh, 
joining  at  Carstairs,  a  combined  letter  and  parcel  sorter.  (From 
information  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Braid,  Postmaster,  Glasgow.) 
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THIRD   STAGE.—MAIL   COACH   CATASTROPHES— 
THE    BROKEN    BRIDGE 

When  Mr.  Nobbs  was  on  the  Cheltenham  and  Aberystwith 
mail,  I  think  in  1852,  a  new  terror  to  coaching  came  to  light.  On 
a  dark  night  when  the  rains  had  fallen  in  torrents,  and  the  Severn 
and  the  Wye  and  the  smaller  streams  were  all  in  flood,  the  down 
mail  that  left  Gloucester  at  midnight,  after  getting  on  pretty  well 
to  Lugg  Bridge,  near  Hereford,  galloping  on  in  the  dark,  sud- 
denly plumped  into  the  rushing  stream — coach,  horses,  one 
passenger,  coachman,  and  Couldry  the  guard;  the  bridge,  unseen 
by  the  coachman,  had  been  washed  away.  The  horses,  one 
passenger,  the  coachman,  and  Couldry  the  guard  were  swept 
down  a  mile  or  more.  Then  the  coachman  caught  hold  of  one  of 
the  leaders,  and  the  two  were  washed  into  a  field  and  so  escaped. 
The  passenger  and  Couldry  the  guard  managed  to  catch  hold  of 
the  hanging  branches  of  a  tree  and  clung  on  for  hours.  They 
were  rescued  in  daylight,  but  the  passenger  died  from  the  effect 
of  his  long  immersion.     Three  horses  were  drowned. 

It  is  curious  that  this  Moffat  district  had  many  years  before 
anticipated  the  novel  water  jump.  In  1808  the  Glasgow  and 
Carlisle  road  had  been  diverted  between  Elvanfoot  and  Moffat. 
Hitherto  after  Elvanfoot  it  had  crossed  Ericstane  Muir  a  little 
above  and  east  of  our  Summit  Level,  had  joined  the  Edinburgh 
and  Dumfries  road  near  the  Rocky  Hill,  and  had  followed  this 
road  into  Moffat.  In  1808  a  new  road  parallel  to  our  Caledonian 
Railway  had  been  made  right  over  the  Summit  Level,  thence  down 
the  Evan  Water  to  Langbedholm,  thence  over  the  Chapel  Brae  to 
Moffat. 

On  this  new  road,  two  miles  below  the  Summit,  a  bridge,  known 
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as  the  '  Broken  Bridge,'  spans  the  Evan  just  below  its  junction 
with  Biddes  Burn  and  then  Popper  Beck,  just  between  Upper 
Howcleugh  and  Nether  Howcleugh.  The  Broken  Bridge  got  its 
name  on  Tuesday  the  25th  October,  1808.  On  that  day,  in  heavy 
wind  and  rain,  the  London  Mail  left  the  Trongate  of  Glasgow  at 
2  p.m.  Alexander  Cooper  was  coachman,  and  Thomas  Kinghorn 
guard.  There  were  four  insides,  a  lady  and  three  gentlemen, 
and  two  outsides,  Mr.  Lund,  of  Lund  &  Tomlinson,  Bond  Street, 
London,  and  Mr.  William  Brand,  merchant,  Ecclefechan.  Mr. 
Lund  and  Mr.  Brand  must  have  had  pressing  business  to  travel 
on,  outside,  on  that  25th  of  October.  It  was  near  10  o'clock  as 
the  mail  crossed  the  Summit  Level ;  no  moon  lit  the  road,  and  the 
storm — old  men  said  they  had  never  seen  the  like,  such  wind  and 
such  rain — no,  not  on  Ericstane  !  The  rain  came  down  in  water- 
spouts and  the  streams  in  wild  spate,  and  a  blinding  sleet  lashed 
Cooper's  face.  Storm  or  no  storm,  Cooper  galloped  on,  over  the 
Summit  and  down  Evan  Water,  and  there  suddenly  crashed  down, 
down,  into  the  bed  of  the  Evan.  The  spate,  thundering  against 
the  bridge,  had  broken  off  half  its  width,  and  the  mail  had 
galloped  into  the  gap.  The  crash  put  out  their  lamps  and  left 
them  in  darkness,  far  from  help,  and  with  storm  and  torrent 
driving  at  them. 

But  light  and  help  soon  came.  The  bridge  was  midway 
between  Glasgow  and  Carlisle,  and  the  up  and  down  mails  used 
to  pass  there,  and  bid  each  other  good  night.  When  the  coach 
fell  into  the  stream,  the  lady  inside  had  managed  to  scramble  on 
to  a  point  of  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  torrent :  from  this  point  she 
saw  the  lights  of  the  down  mail  galloping  up,  luckily  a  little  late, 
and,  drawing  attention  by  her  screams,  she  stopped  her  just  in 
time  to  save  a  second  disaster.  The  lamps  of  the  newcomer  lit 
up  the  scene — the  coach  in  ruins,  and  the  three  horses  dead  in  the 
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bed  of  the  torrent :  Mr.  Lund  and  Mr.  Brand  killed  on  the  spot : 
Cooper,  the  coachman,  found  after  a  search  jammed  in  between 
rocks  with  arm  broken  and  back  fatally  injured  :  Kinghorn,  the 
guard,  badly  knocked  about  the  head  :  the  three  inside  gentlemen 
who  had  somehow  got  clear  of  the  coach,  down  in  the  bed  of  the 
torrent,  bruised  and  unable  to  clamber  up  :  the  lady  still  on  her 
little  island  with  the  waters  raging  round  her.  The  down  coach- 
man and  guard  at  the  risk  of  their  own  life  and  limb  rescued  all 
four.  There  was  a  difficulty  about  the  lady.  It  sprang  from  out 
a  scruple  of  Hughie  Campbell's,  the  down  guard.  He  was  having 
himself  let  down  the  rock  face  by  a  set  of  reins,  when  his  modesty 
stopped  him.  '  Whaur,'  he  asked,  '  Whaur  will  I  grup  her?' 
'  Grip  me  where  you  will,'  cried  the  lady,  '  so  you  grip  me  tight.' 
Thus  reassured  Hughie  soon  had  her  safe  on  the  bank.  Hughie 
also  saved  some  of  the  mail  bags  from  being  swept  down.  Then 
further  help  came  from  Moffat.  Mr.  Clapperton,  surgeon,  did  his 
best  for  the  sufferers,  and  Mr.  Rae,  postmaster,  himself  one  of  the 
coach  contractors  and  a  heavy  loser  by  the  disaster,  hurried  over 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  a  number  of  men  in  two  post- 
chaises.  The  men  were  very  useful  in  saving  some  of  the  bags 
and  other  valuables  from  the  wreck,  and  in  the  post-chaises,  and 
in  the  down  mail,  the  dead  and  wounded  were  conveyed  to  Moffat. 
(Nobbs'  Memoirs,  cit.,  p.  40;  Royal  Alail,  cit.,  48-50;  Glasgow 
Directory  of  1807;    Glasgow  Herald,  28th  October,  1808.) 

Mr  Wilson  Hyde,  in  his  Royal  Mail,  gives  a  good  account  of 
this  disaster,  also  has  a  view  of  it  as  his  frontispiece.  I  am  afraid 
this  is  a  fancy  view;  it  makes  the  water  run  the  wrong  way,  also 
shows  the  bridge  as  entirely  broken  from  parapet  to  parapet. 
Now,  whether  the  bridge  had  already  fallen,  or,  shaken  by  the 
spate,  fell  with  the  oncome  of  the  coach,  it  is  certain  that  only 
part  of  its  width  fell — viz.,  part  of  the  width  on  the  south  or  down- 
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stream  side  of  the  bridge.  In  our  wealthy  time  people  will  take 
for  granted  that  the  gap  was  at  once  filled  up.  But  in  those  days, 
when  it  took  us  all  our  time  to  fight  the  French,  such  a  job  was 
beyond  us ;  the  gap  was  simply  fenced  round,  and  for  many  years 
the  bridge  was  so  used,  the  mail  losing  five  minutes  every  time 
she  crept  round  the  fence.  The  part  that  fell  can  be  easily  made 
out  now,  by  its  different  masonry  and  its  shorter  stalactites.  The 
width  of  roadway  from  parapet  to  parapet  was  24  ft.  6  in.,  span 
30  ft.,  height  from  the  bed  of  the  Evan  to  the  soffit  of  the  arch 
24  ft.  6  in.,  a  big  jump  for  a  four-horse  coach  on  a  dark  night.  The 
two  leaders  were  killed  in  the  crash,  one  of  the  wheelers  by  the 
fall  of  a  stone.  The  other  wheeler  escaped,  and  ran  on  the  same 
road  for  years,  but  was  always  a  bit  nervous  in  crossing  the 
Broken  Bridge.  A  man  named  Telford  (perhaps  related  to  the 
great  road-maker,  a  Dumfriesshire  man),  '  took  the  last  cairt  o'er 
afore  the  Brig  fell  wi'  the  coach ;'  his  son  now  lives  in  a  cottage  a 
little  down  the  water.  The  Broken  Brig  is  also  known  as  the 
'  Milestone  Brig;'  against  the  parapet  at  its  west  end  stands  the 
midway  milestone  between  Glasgow  and  Carlisle,  lettered,  '  Glas- 
gow, 47  miles;  Carlisle,  47^  miles.'  A  little  above  its  junction 
with  Biddes  Burn  the  Evan  is  carried  over  our  Caledonian  Rail- 
way in  a  '  flush  '  or  iron  box,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  road  to 
Upper  Howcleugh.  Just  at  its  junction  with  Popper  Beck  it  is 
passed  under  the  railway.  The  Broken  Bridge  is  a  little  below 
this  point,  not  visible  from  the  railway.  A  brass  plate  from  one 
of  the  Broken  Bridge  mail  bags  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
M'Queen,  Midlock,  Crawford. 
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FOURTH   STAGE.— MAIL   COACH   ROADS 

It  has  happened  to  this  Moffat  district  twice  over  to  have  the 
finest  roads  of  the  day,  and  twice  over  to  see  them  fall  from  their 
high  estate. 

Its  earliest  roadmakers  were  the  Roman  engineers.  Moffat 
was  a  stage  on  the  line  of  Roman  road  that  ran,  smooth  and  solid, 
4080  miles  from  Bowling  to  Jerusalem.'* 

There  were  two  main  Roman  roads  in  Scotland. 

The  first  of  these  Roman  roads  answered  roughly  to  our  North 
British  line  from  Hexham  north.  It  left  the  Wall  of  Severus 
near  its  east  end  at  Corbridge,  entered  Scotland  at  Chew  Green, 
made  north  by  the  Cheviots,  the  Eildons,  and  the  Lammermuirs, 
skirted  the  east  end  of  the  Pentlands,  and,  passing  Cramond  and 
Abercorn,  ended  at  Caer-ridden  at  the  east  end  of  the  Wall  of 
Antonine.     With  this  road  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  second  of  these  Roman  roads  answered  roughly  to  the  main 
line  of  our  Caledonian  and  Caledonian  and  Dumbartonshire 
Railways.  It  left  the  Wall  of  Severus  near  its  west  end  at  Stan- 
wix  near  Carlisle,  crossed  Solway  Moss,  entered  Scotland  near 
Gretna,  made  north  via  Birrens  and  Lockerbie  to  the  meeting  of 
Annan  and  Dryffe,  thence  along  east  side  of  Annan,  via  Dinwiddle 

*The  route  was  by  York,  London,  Sandwich,  Boulogne,  Rheims,  Lyons, 
Milan,  Rome  (the  Forum),  Brindisi,  Dyrrhachium,  Byzantium,  Ancyra,  Tarsus, 
Antioch,  Tyre,  Jerusalem.  From  city  to  city  the  road  ran  almost  as  straight 
as  our  steppe  or  prairie  railroads.  Every  five  or  six  miles  there  was  a  posting- 
house  with  up  to  40  horses  in  the  stalls.  High  officials  and  others  bearing  the 
imperial  mandate  for  horses  could  easily  travel  100  miles  a  day.  Caesarius,  an 
officer  of  rank  under  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  posted  from  Antioch  to  Theodosia, 
725  Roman  or  665  English  miles,  in  less  than  six  days.  Starting  at  night,  he 
was  in  Cappadocia,  165  miles  from  Antioch,  next  evening.  (Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall,  ch.  ii.) 
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and  Wamphray  (leaving  Moffat  on  the  right)  to  Burnfoot  of 
Kirkpatrick,  near  Beattock,  thence  by  west  side  of  Annan  to 
Tatius  or  Tassiesholm,  thence,  passing  between  Loch  House  Tower 
and  the  Standing  Stones,  straight  up  Cotes  Hill  (the  ridge  between 
Annan  and  Evan  Water),  and  over  Ericstane  Brae  and  our 
Summit  Level  to  Elvanfoot  and  Crawford  Castle,  thence  always 
along  right  bank  of  Clyde,  via  Biggar,  Carstairs,  Motherwell, 
Tollcross,  and  Glasgow,  to  Dunglas,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Wall 
of  Antonine. 

There  was  a  loop  line  in  part  representing  our  Glasgow  and 
South- Western  Railway.  This  loop  line  left  the  main  line  a  little 
north  of  Lockerbie  at  the  meeting  of  Annan  and  Dryffe,  crossed 
from  Annandale  to  Nithsdale,  and  ran  by  Dalswinton  and  Thorn- 
hill  to  Durisdeir  (or  Disdeir)  Kirk,  thence  up  the  Well  Path  (which 
pierces  the  Lowthers  east  of  the  Enterkin  and  the  Dalveen)  and 
down  Powtrail  and  Daer  Water  into  Clydesdale,  crossed  Clyde 
near  Elvanfoot,  and  rejoined  the  main  line  at  Crawford  Castle. 

For  centuries  after  the  last  Roman  legionary  sailed  away  from 
Richborough,  the  Roman  roads  were  in  use  over  Great  Britain, 
south  and  north ;  hence  such  names  as  Street,  Stane  Street,  Cade 
Street,  Bowdle  Street,  Ardwicke-le-Street,  Chester-le-Street,  Stret- 
ton,  Stratton,  Stretford,  Stratford,  Stortford ;  and  to  this  day  many 
a  modern  road  runs  on  Roman  lines ;  the  cyclist  who  frets  over 
the  monotony  of  our  Great  North  Road,  mile  after  mile  unbroken 
by  bend  or  curve,  is  but  following  the  track  of  Ermine  Street,  the 
Roman  Great  North  Road  to  York  and  Scotland.  But  the  roads 
themselves,  unless  fragments  here  and  there  left  to  shame  our 
jerry  work,  have  perished.  Even  the  solid  work  of  Roman 
engineers  yielded  in  time  to  persistent  neglect,  and  the  roads  of 
Great  Britain,  south  and  north,  came  to  be  the  worst  in  Europe. 
Well  on  in   last  century  they  were  still  far  below  the  Roman 
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standard.  Indeed  wheel  traffic  as  a  rule  was  impossible  in 
England;  travellers  rode  like  Chaucer's  pilgrims,  and  goods  went 
on  pack  horses  like  the  goods  of  the  Gadshill  carriers.  This 
state  of  things  is  still  pictured  on  the  sign-boards  of  old-time 
inns,  the  Woolpack  and  the  Packhorse.  It  is  still  written  in  the 
records  of  old-time  transport.  In  the  17th  century  it  cost  as 
much  to  take  a  ton  of  goods  from  London  to  Norwich  as  from 
London  to  Lisbon.  London  to  Birmingham  was  ;Cs  to  £7  a  ton, 
London  to  Exeter  was  ;^i2,  London  to  Leeds  yC^Si  Manchester 
to  Liverpool  was  £2.  Far  on  in  the  last  century  Manchester  was 
often  like  a  besieged  city — in  straits  for  fuel  or  food.  A  horse- 
load  of  coals — viz.,  two  baskets  holding  together  280  lb. — cost  at 
the  pitbank  lod.,  and  in  Manchester  2od.,  being  for  the  short 
distance  6s.  8d.  a  ton.  England  over,  the  freight  per  10  miles  ran 
from  8s.  to  los.  a  ton.     (Appendix  D  [and  see  p.  189  supra.]) 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  on  the  great  routes  waggons  were 
established  for  passengers  and  goods,  and  coaches  for  passengers 
ready  to  pay  for  high  speed,  but  the  Shrewsbury  flying  waggon 
only  came  to  London,  '  if  God  permitted,'  in  21  days,  and  the 
Shrewsbury  coach  in  nine. 

In  i6go  Chancellor  Cowper,  going  the  home  circuit,  writes  to 
his  wife  from  Kingston,  Surrey,  '  to  tell  you  I  have  come  off  with- 
out hurt  both  in  my  going  and  returning  through  the  Sussex 
ways,  which  are  bad  and  ruinous  beyond  imagination.' 

In  1703  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  travelling  from  Windsor 
to  Petworth,  took  for  the  40  miles  14  hours,  and  for  the  last  nine 
miles  six  hours ;  his  suite  were  constantly  toppling  over,  and  the 
royal  coach  only  kept  its  feet  by  the  help  of  relays  of  peasants  on 
either  side. 

In  1725  'Joshua  Perry  and  Partners,  belonging  to  the  London 
Stage   Coach,'    contracted    for   thretty    pounds   sterling    to    take 
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Colonell  William  Grant  and  Patrick  Dufif,  Esq.,  vetturino,  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  '  in  a  good  closs  bodyed  coach  and  six 
horses,  to  travel  in  six  dayes  to  York,  to  rest  there  two  dayes,  to 
travel  in  two  dayes  and  a  half  to  Newcastle,  and  in  three  or  four 
dayes  from  that  to  Edinburgh  as  the  roads  will  allow.' 

In  1739  two  Glasgow  merchants,  John  Glassford  and  Andrew 
Thomson,  riding  up  to  London  on  business,  found  the  road  north 
of  Grantham  to  be  nothing  but  a  great  swathe  of  clay-slough  with 
a  narrow  causeway  in  the  middle,  so  narrow  that  the  riders  had 
to  plunge  perpetually  into  the  clay-slough  to  make  way  for  the 
strings  of  packhorses. 

In  1742  Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  most  uxorious  of  Chief-Justices, 
sending  his  own  coach  from  London  to  fetch  his  wife  home  from 
Bath,  could  only  with  all  his  impatience  get  his  four  great  black 
horses  (post  horses  were  a  later  invention)  to  make  the  journey 
to  and  fro  in  eight  days. 

In  1758  Wolfe,  summoned  posthaste  by  Pitt  for  high  American 
command,  '  leaving  Exeter  at  5  in  the  morning,  was  at  midnight 
groping  his  way  over  Salisbury  Plain,  and  by  noon  was  in 
London  ' — 178  miles  in  31  hours,  'a  rapidity  little  short  of  mar- 
vellous.' 

(Smiles'  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  i.  15,  etc.  Brighton  and  its 
Coaches,  p.  61.  Wilson  Hyde's  Royal  Mail,  pp.  3-5.  Camp- 
bell's Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  v.  226.  Scottish  Antiquarian, 
xi.  182.  Pagan's  Glasgow  in  /S47,  p.  188.  Campbell's  Lives 
of  the  Chief-Justices,  ii.  263,  iii.  112.  Bradley's  Life  of  Wolfe, 
p.  87.) 

Things  were  no  better  even  round  the  Metropolis. 

In  1665  the  poet  Cowley  took  two  days  to  drive  from  London 
to  Chertsey. 

In  1727  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline  took  two  days  to  drive 
from  St.  James's  to  Kew. 
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In  London  itself  George  II.,  in  opening  Parliament,  had  to 
have  the  ruts  in  Westminster  streets  filled  up  with  faggots  to  get 
the  State  coach  along.  Queen  Caroline  took  two  hours  from  St. 
James's  to  Kensington.  People  venturing  to  Knightsbridge  in 
winter  were  well  to  have  a  guide  to  help  them  through  the  fords 
and  quagmires;  and  Lord  Hervey  describes  himself  at  Ken- 
sington as  living  in  a  solitude,  cut  off  from  London  by  a  gulf  of 
mud. 

(Smiles,  i.  163-164.     Wilson  Hyde,  pp.  5-8.) 

As  late  as  1772  Arthur  Young  gives  a  terrible  account  of  the 
roads  all  over  England. 

'  Of  all  cursed  roads  that  ever  disgraced  this  kingdom  in  very 
ages  of  barbarism  none  ever  equalled  that  to  Tilbury  in  Essex.' 

'  Ponds  of  liquid  dirt  and  a  scattering  of  loose  flints  enough  to 
lame  every  horse  that  moves  near  them  make  road  to  Sudbury  in 
Suffolk  as  infamous  a  turnpike  as  ever  was  beheld.' 

'  Through  Wakefield  road  so  bad  that  ought  to  be  indicted.' 

'  To  Castle  Howard  infamous  :  was  near  being  swallowed  up 
in  slough.' 

'Across  Black  Humbledon  moors;  travelled  at  risk  of  my 
neck.' 

'  Name  of  path  into  Cleveland  very  judicious — Scarthnick,  i.e. 
Scarenick,  or  Frighten  the  Devil.' 

'  Richmond  to  Darlington — Execrably  broke  into  holes  like  old 
pavement,  enough  to  dislocate  one's  bones.' 

'  Newport  to  Cardiff — Mere  rocky  lanes  full  of  hugeous  stones 
as  big  as  one's  horse,  and  abominable  holes.' 

'  To  Wigan — Infernal  road ;  measured  ruts  four  feet  deep  and 
floating  with  mud  only  from  wet  summer.  What  must  it  be  after 
winter?  Only  mending  it  gets  is  from  tumbling  in  loose  stones, 
which  serve  no  other  purpose  than  jolting  carriage  to  pieces.     In 
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18  miles  between  Wigan  and  "  Proud  Preston  "  passed  three  carts 
broken  down.' 

'  To  Warrington — Paved  road;  most  infamously  bad;  cut  into 
ruts.  You  may  conceive  what  a  break  down,  dislocating  road  ruts 
cut  through  a  pavement  must  be.' 

'  To  Knutsford — Impossible  to  describe  these  infernal  roads  in 
terms  adequate  to  their  deserts.' 

'  To  Carlisle — Cut  up  by  innumerable  little  paltry  one-horse 
carts.' 

'To  Newcastle — More  dreadful  road  cannot  be  imagined;  had 
to  hire  two  men  to  keep  chaise  from  overturning.  Let  me  per- 
suade all  travellers  to  avoid  this  terrible  country,  which  must 
either  dislocate  their  bones  with  broken  pavements  or  bury  them 
in  muddy  sand.' 

(Wilson  Hyde's  Royal  Mail,  pp.  6,  7,  8.  Parnell  On  Roads, 
p.  2.) 

Things  were,  of  course,  no  better  in  Scotland. 

In  1680  the  first  four  miles  of  the  Edinburgh  Road  to  London, 
'  from  Clockmill  Bridge  to  Magdalen  Bridge,  were  in  such  a 
ruinous  state  that  passengers  were  in  danger  by  coaches  over- 
turning, carts  breaking,  horses  falling,  loads  casting,  and  the  poor 
people  with  their  burdens  upon  their  backs  sorely  grieved  and 
discouraged.' 

In  May,  1666,  Archbishop  Sharp  made  a  journey  to  London, 
which  his  secretary,  George  Martin  of  Claremont,  gives  us  in 
some  detail.  From  Edinburgh  to  Pontefract,  His  Grace,  his 
secretary,  and  two  servants  had  to  make  their  way  on  horseback, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  'guyd:'  distance,  say,  210  miles;  time, 
6  days;  charges,  ;^i40  iis.  04d.  Scots.  From  Pontefract  to 
London  they  took  the  '  coatch  '  (fare,  24  lib.  the  piece)  :  distance, 
say,    185  miles;    time,  5  days;    charges,   ;^i79  07s.  ood.  Scots. 
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Total  distance,  say,  395  miles;  total  time,  12  days,  including  a 
'  Sabboth  '  halt  at  Morpeth,  and  another  at  Stamfoord ;  total 
chairgis,  £319  i8s.  04d.  Scots,  or  ;^26  13s.  2d.  sterling. 

In  1689  Thomas  Morer,  visiting  Scotland,  says : — '  Stage 
coaches  they  have  none.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  the  roads  will  hardly 
allow  'em  these  conveniences,  which  is  the  reason  that  their  gentry, 
men  and  women,  chuse  rather  to  use  their  horses.  However, 
their  great  men  often  travel  with  coach  and  six,  but  with  so  much 
caution  that,  besides  their  other  attendants,  they  have  a  lusty 
running  footman  on  each  side  of  the  coach,  to  manage  and  keep 
it  in  rough  places.' 

In  1 71 7  Sir  Richard  Steele,  travelling  home  from  his  work  in 
Edinburgh  as  Commissioner  on  Forfeited  Estates,  writes  to  his 
wife  from  Pearce  Bridge,  Co.  Durham — '  With  my  limbs  much 
better  than  usual  after  my  seven  days'  journey  from  Edinburgh 
towards  London.'     The  total  journey  was  to  take  him  a  fortnight. 

In  1746  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  tearing  north  for  CuUoden, 
did  manage  to  post  as  far  as  Durham,  but  had  to  ride  from  that 
point  on.  He  got  to  Edinburgh  in  the  amazingly  short  space  of 
four  days. 

In  1749  after  various  failures  to  establish  regular  communica- 
tion between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  a  '  caravan  '  or  covered 
springless  cart  is  advertised  to  make  the  journey  in  a  day  and 
a-half,  sleeping  at  Livingstone. 

In  1750  most  folks  in  dry  weather  preferred  the  channel  of  the 
Gala  to  the  road  alongside  it,  and  the  carrier  from  Edinburgh  to 
Selkirk,  38  miles,  took  a  fortnight  to  and  fro. 

In  1750  the  road  from  Glasgow  to  Dumbarton  was  so  bad  that 
dung  from  Glasgow  to  Scotstoun,  four  miles  down,  was  taken  by 
boat — that  is,  that  even  with  a  bulky  article  it  paid  to  have  a 
boatage  and  two  terminals  rather  than  cart  the  four  miles. 
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In  1758,  after  repeated  failures,  a  regular  four-horse  stage  coach 
was  for  the  first  time  set  up  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  It 
took  12  hours  for  the  journey  of  42  miles,  and  it  was  not  till  1788 
that  the  pace  was  seriously  quickened,  thanks  to  Colin  Macfarlan, 
of  the  Buck's  Head,  Glasgow. 

In  1763,  at  Cardross,  on  the  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton  road, 
carts  of  the  rough  '  tumbler  '  type  were  a  novelty  that  people 
flocked  to  see ;  all  transport  had  been  by  sledges  or  on  horse- 
back. 

In  1769,  James  Watt  says,  the  '  rake  '  or  cartload  of  coals  on 
the  streets  of  Glasgow  was  8  cwt. ;   it  is  now  24  cwt. 

In  1772  the  rake  of  lead  from  Leadhills  to  Leith  (for  shipment 
to  Holland)  was  7  cwt. 

As  late  as  1791  the  rake  of  coals  at  Ayr  was  6  cwt. 

(M'Intosh's  History  of  Civilisation  in  Scotland^  iii.  296. 
Chambers's  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  ii.  409;  iii.  427, 
612,  613.  Maitland  Club  Miscellany,  ii.  534.  Early  Travels  in 
Scotland  (Edin.  1891),  p.  278.  Bradley's  Life  of  Wolfe,  p.  37. 
Strang's  Glasgow  and  its  Clubs  (1856),  p.  17  n.  Wilson  Hyde, 
p.  3.  Parnell,  On  Roads,  p.  21.  Regality  Club,  2nd  Series,  p. 
123  n.  Murray's  Old  Cardross,  p.  37.  James  Watt's  Scheme  for 
Making  the  Monkland  Canal,  p.  10.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland 
in    i'/"/2,    ii.    114.      Old    Statistical    Account    of    Scotland,    xxi. 

44-) 

Things  were  naturally  worse  in  the  Highlands. 

Round  Inverness  far  on  in  last  century  there  was  scarce  a 
pretence  of  a  road.  Inverness  wine  merchants  executed  country 
orders  in  this  way  : — A  sort  of  palanquin  was  made  up  with  poles 
projecting  from  the  sides  like  the  spokes  of  a  bier;  the  hogshead 
was  rolled  into  the  centre  of  it ;  the  edifice,  hoisted  up  on  the 
backs  of  four  '  garrons  '  or  little  horses,  two  on  each  side,  made 

Q 
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its  slow  and  painful  way  over  the  hills ;  and  so  the  thirsting  lairds 
got  their  claret. 

One  could,  perhaps,  make  one's  way  to  Inverness  by  the  coast 
road  without  a  guide— the  road,  such  as  it  was,  '  could  hardly 
"  be  mistaken  " — but  inland  all  was  a  trackless  waste.'  So  Burt, 
writing  between  the  '15  and  the  '45,  tells  us.  On  their  way  to 
dine  with  old  Lord  Lovat,  Burt  and  some  other  ofificers  of  the 
garrison,  having  imprudently  started  without  a  guide,  wandered 
on  the  hills,  and  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  their  way  to 
the  Castle. 

Old  Simon  himself,  who  some  time  before  had  astonished  the 
natives  by  arriving  in  a  coach,  which  '  six  monstrous  great  horses  * 
had  scarce  dragged  round  by  the  coast  road,  started  in  it  from 
Beaufort  Castle  for  Edinburgh  direct.  His  wheelwright  had 
carefully  repaired  the  structure,  perch  and  axle,  wheel  and  hnch- 
pin,  screw  and  bolt,  and  convoyed  it  as  far  as  Aviemore,  but  thrice 
between  Aviemore  and  Dumblain  the  axle  broke,  and  the  coach 
was  only  got  through  by  constant  corvees  of  countrymen.  The 
whole  journey  to  Edinburgh  took  twelve  days. 

(Burt's  Letters  (London,  1822),  i.  76,  77,  151.  Chambers's 
Domestic  Annals,  iii.  626.) 

In  this  Moffat  district,  the  road  over  Ericstane  Brae  into  Tweed- 
dale  by  the  Beef-Tub,  never  a  Roman  route,  was  open  from  at 
least  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  travellers  that 
way  there  are  frequent  notices. 

In  1618,  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  on  his  '  Pennyless  Pil- 
grimage '  to  Scotland,  passed  through  '  Mophot  '  on  his  way  over 
Ericstane  Brae  to  Edinburgh. 

In  1714  Mr.  James  Hart,  minister  of  the  Greyfriars  of  Edin- 
burgh, being  appointed  with  other  four  ministers  to  convey  to 
the  new  King  the  humble  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  '  after  a 
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melancholy  parting  with  his  dear  wife  and  distressed  children,' 
rode  off  with  his  friends  from  Robert  Corsan's  stable,  and  reached 
London,  via  Newcastle,  in  15  days.  He  repeatedly  notices  as 
strange  luxuries  of  the  wealthy  south  '  the  causey  way  '  and  the 
brooks  and  little  rivers  over  which  there  were  bridges.  Returning 
via  Carlisle  the  party  had  to  take  '  a  guide  through  the  Esk  and 
Solloway  Sands,'  from  Allison  Bank  to  Ecclefechan  they  found 
the  road  full  of  '  large  deep  holes,'  but  they  came  safe  to  Moffat, 
where  '  we  lodged  at  Thomas  Graham's,  thence  by  "  the  Bile  "  ' 
(Beild)  and  Linton,  '  and  so  we  cam  altogether  by  the  House  of 
Moor  to  Edinburgh,  and  about  five  of  the  o'clock  on  the  loth  of 
January,  1715,  being  Monday,  lighted  at  Robert  Corson's  stables,' 
from  whence  they  had  been  recommended  for  the  work  which  they 
fulfilled. 

(Early  Travellers  in  Scotland,  p.  107.  Journal  of  Mr.  James 
Hart  (Edin.  1832),  pp.  2-57;    [and  see  p.  184  n.  supra].) 

From  at  least  the  middle  of  last  century  this  route  was  practic- 
able for  wheel  traffic.  Tullibardine's  wing  of  the  rebel  army, 
bringing  with  it  the  artillery  and  150  carts  of  ammunition  and 
baggage,  marched  this  way  south  in  November,  and  again  north 
in  December,  '45. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  rebel  prisoners  were  marched  to 
Carlisle  in  August  '46,  and  it  was  as  they  '  reached  the  edge  of 
Ericstane  Brae  '  that  the  Laird  of  vSummertrees,  thereafter  know-n 
as  '  Pate  in  Peril,'  made  his  famous  escape  by  rolling  down  the 
Beef-Tub. 

In  1746  John  Dickson  of  Kilbucho,  M.P.,  and  Charles  Congal- 
ton,  travelling  from  London,  took  the  Ericstane  route  via  Moffat 
and  the  Crook. 

In  1769  Pennant  travelled  South  from  Edinburgh  via  '  Lenton 
Bild  and  Moffat.' 
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In  a  great  snowstorm  in  1775  Foote  the  actor,  trying  to  post 
across  Ericstane  to  Edinburgh,  was  driven  back  to  Moffat,  and 
was  storm  stayed  for  days  in  the  King's  Arms. 

(Moffat  Past  and  Present,  pp.  63,  72.  Chambers's  History  of 
the  Rebellion  of  '45  (Edin.  1827),  i.  210.  240.  Redgauntlet,  ch. 
V.  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle's  Autobiography,  p.  200.  Pen- 
nant's Tour  in  i^^g,  p.  372.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  route  over  Ericstane  into  Clydes- 
dale came  to  be  almost  forgotten.  I  find  notices  of  the  use  of  it 
in  the  War  of  Independence. 

In  1297  Wallace,  forced  to  give  up  present  thought  of  mar- 
riage— 

'  A  man  in  wer  may  noucht  all  plesance  haiff ' — 

resumed  his  vendetta  against  the  English,  and  left  Lanark  for 
Lochmaben,  where  he  had  heard  there  was  business  to  be  done — 

'  Syne  to  Gilbank  he  passed  oi-  it  was  nycht. 
Apon  the  morn,  with  hys  four  men,  him  dycht : 
To  tJie  Cor-hcd  without  restyng  he  raid, 
Quhar  his  nevo  Thom  Halliday  him  baid' — 

that  is,  he  went  by  the  old  Roman  route  :  '  Cor-hed  '  is  beside  the 

Beef-Tub,  and  the  only  way  to  it  from  Lanark  is  by  Ericstane 

Muir. 

(Blind  Harry's  Wallace,  Book  Fyfte,  verse  715.) 

Again,  in  1306,  it  was  by  this  way  that  the  Douglas,  eager  to 

join  the  Bruce's  standard,  was  travelling  from  '  Andrew's  towne  ' 

to  the   Bruce's  castle  of   Lochmaben,   when   he   met   the   Bruce 

travelling  from  Lochmaben  to  the  muster  at  Glasgow — 

'  All  him  alane  the  way  he  tais 
Towart  the  towne  off  Louchmabane 
And,  a  litill  fra  Arykstane, 
The  Bruce,  with  a  gret  rout  he  met, 
And  quhen  Dowglas  saw  hys  cummyng, 
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He  raid,  and  hailsyt  him  in  hy, 

And  lowtyt  him  full  curtasly  ; 

And  tauld  him  haly  all  his  state, 

And  quhat  he  was, 

And  quhen  the  Bruce  had  heard  his  will, 

He  resawyt  him  in  gret  daynte, 

And  men  and  armyss  till  him  gaff  he  ; 

He  thoucht  weile  he  suld  be  worthy  ; 

For  all  his  eldris  war  douchty. 

Thus  gat  maid  thai  thair  acquentance, 

That  neuer  syne,  for  nakin  chance, 

Depertit  quhil  thai  lyffand  war.' 

And  the  Bruce  rode  down  Clydeside  with  a  lighter  heart;  he 
brought  with  him  to  the  muster  at  Glasgow  a  recruit  of  the  best. 

(Barbour's  Bruce,  Book  i.  721.) 

Wallace  and  Bruce's  Ericstane  route  was  the  natural  route  from 
the  south  to  the  west  and  north  of  Scotland ;  it  had  been  the  great 
north  road  of  the  Roman  engineers,  and  Locke  in  following  their 
steps  secured  for  the  Caledonian  Company  the  dominant  Anglo- 
Scottish  line.  But  from  the  War  of  Independence  to  the  middle 
of  last  century  I  have  found  no  trace  of  the  use  of  it,  and  from 
then  till  the  opening  of  the  turnpike  of  1776,  only  these  two. 

1st.  In  1745  Jupiter  Carlyle,  riding  from  Dumfries  to  Moffat, 
came  via  Durisdeer  ('  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's  Parish  Church  '), 
a  ride  (he  says)  of  15  miles.  He  must  have  come  by  the  Well 
Path  and  Ericstane,  but  he  had  evidently  nothing  but  a  track 
through  the  moor;  '  a  thunderstorm  had  made  the  waters  impass- 
able,' and  the  droukit  divine  had  to  take  shelter  for  the  night  in  a 
shelling.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  that  very  superior  person  in 
his  sorry  plight. 

(Carlyle's  Autobiography,  pp.  no,  398,  444.  Carlyle  also 
visited  Moffat  from  Dumfries  in  1759  and  1763,  route  not 
stated.) 
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2nd.  In  1760  Bishop  Pococke,  most  energetic  of  travellers, 
riding  north  from  '  Moffet,'  '  came  to  the  road  to  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  three  miles  from  Moffet  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
called  Brayfoot  Ericstane,'  and  so  by  '  AUanfoot '  to  Leadhills. 

(Pococke's  Tours  in  Scotland,  Scottish  History  Society,  p.  40.) 

How  this  Ericstane  route  should  have  lost  its  vogue  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  the  trafBc,  instead  of  taking  the  Caledonian  sphere  of 
influence,  took  either  the  North  British  or  the  South-Western — 
mistly  the  North  British — the  usual  route  was  round  by  Edinburgh. 

Thus,  on  15th  March,  1718,  Willie  Murray,  a  lad  of  13,  looked 
down  from  Moncrieff  Hill  on  the  Fair  City  that  Lord  Mansfield 
never  cared  to  revisit,  and  rode  off  to  London  on  a  little  Galloway 
of  his  father's  breeding;  his  route  was  by  Edinburgh  and  Dum- 
fries. 

On  ist  November,  1739,  Roderick  Random  left  Glasgow  for 
London  on  foot,  with  an  occasional  lift  on  a  pack-horse.  His 
route  was  by  Edinburgh  and  Newcastle. 

On  13th  December,  1748,  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow 
deputed  Provost  Andrew  Cochrane  and  Bailie  George  Murdoch 
to  plead  at  St.  James's  the  claim  of  Glasgow  to  compensation  for 
her  losses  in  the  '45.  The  deputies  went  and  came  via  Whitburn 
and  Edinburgh,  posting  in  a  chaise  bought  in  Glasgow  for  the 
occasion,  price  ;^28,  plus  a  modest  half-crown  to  the  maker's  man. 

On  7th  June,  1755,  James  W'att  left  Greenock  for  London  on 
his  pony  :  he  took  the  eastern  route,  via  Coldstream. 

In  1775*  regular  transport  between  Glasgow  and  London  was 
opened  by  the  extension  to  Glasgow  of  James  Yates's  waggon  : 
its  route  was  via  Edinburgh  and  Newcastle;   time,  three  weeks. 

(Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Justices,  ii.  313.  Smollett's  Roderick 
Random.  Memorabilia  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  p.  368.  Muir- 
*[Date  given  as  1757  at  p.  186  si/^ra.] 
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bead's  Life  of  Watt  (London,  1858),  p.  34.  [See  also  pp.  182,  186 
supra.]) 

Travellers  south  from  Glasgow  or  the  north  did  sometimes  so 
far  follow  the  Roman  road,  but  they  took  not  the  direct  line  over 
Ericstane,  but  the  loop  line,  or  a  modification  of  it.  At  Abington 
or  Elvanfoot  they  turned  to  the  right  out  of  Clydesdale,  and  by 
one  or  other  of  the  passes  through  the  Lowthers  made  south  by 
Nithsdale. 

Thus  in  December,  1745,  on  his  melancholy  return  from  Derby, 
Prince  Charles  took  this  route  reverse-ways.  He  came  up  Niths- 
dale to  Thornhill,  thence  up  the  Dalveen  Pass  and  down  Clydes- 
dale, and  so  to  Glasgow. 

In  1747  Bishop  Pococke  speaks  of  Drumlanrig  in  Nithsdale  as 
'  on  the  road  from  Glasgow  to  London.' 

In  1768  Humphrey  Clinker,  and  his  party,  travelling  south 
from  Glasgow  and  Lanark,  crossed  from  Clydesdale  into  Niths- 
dale, and  so  on  by  Dumfries.  They  took  the  Menoch  Pass. 
This  is  the  pass  for  Sanquhar,  and  Sanquhar  must  have  been  the 
'  little  burgh  '  where  they  stopped  to  have  the  carriage  (as  usual) 
coopered  up.  Sanquhar  Tolbooth  was  the  only  prison  in  Niths- 
dale where  Captain  Brown's  unhappy  brother  could  have  looked 
through  the  bars. 

In  1772  Pennant,  who  in  1769  had  come  by  Berwick  and 
Dunbar  and  gone  by  Tweedside  and  Moffat,  now  rode  North  via 
Nithsdale,  the  Menoch  Pass,  Wanlockhead,  and  Leadhills,  thence 
*  through  dreary  glens  or  melancholy  hills  '  and  with  the  help  of 
a  guide  to  Crawfordjohn,  Douglas,  Lanark,  Glasgow^ 

(Pococke's  Tours,  p.  g.  Smollett's  Humphrey  Clinker.  Pen- 
nant's Tour  in  Scotland  in  i'/'6g,  p.  246:   Tour  in  i']^2,  ii.  113.) 

Four  years  later,  in  1776,  Pennant  might  have  rolled  in  his 
chaise  over  Ericstane.     I  have  before  me  Taylor  and  Skinner's 
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Survey  of  the  Roads  of  North  Britain  or  Scotland;  it  is  dated 
London,  20  March,  1776,  and  says  in  its  preface: — '  It  may  be 
expected  that  we  should  give  a  particular  Description  of  the 
Roads,  but  this  would  be  too  great  a  Deviation  and  Addition  to 
our  original  Plan  for  us  to  undertake;  we  shall  therefore  only 
observe  that  the  Military  Roads  are  kept  in  the  best  repair;  and 
so  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  the  other  Roads  by  the 
attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  that  Travelling  is  made 
thereby  incredibly  easy,  expeditious,  and  commodious ;  and  such 
a  Spirit  of  Improvement  prevails  throughout  Scotland  that  we  may 
venture  to  say  a  few  Years  will  complete  all  the  Public  Roads  in 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  good  Inns  on  all 
the  Roads,  with  Post  Chaises  and  Horses  at  every  stage,  as  far 
north  as  Inverness  by  Aberdeen.' 

These  roads  of  '  North  Britain  or  Scotland,'  regular  turnpike 
roads  with  tollbars  and  milestones,  had  been  made  possible  by 
Turnpike  Acts  based  on  tolls.  The  first  English  Turnpike  Act 
was  passed  in  1665,  ^rid  English  Turnpike  Acts  were  thereafter 
passed  by  the  hundred.  But,  like  other  Parliamentary  panaceas, 
Turnpike  Acts  were  easier  to  pass  than  to  carry  out.  Even  the 
tolls  that  supported  the  new  roads  were  resented  as  a  tax  on 
movement,  and  gave  rise  to  riots  like  the  Rebecca  Riots  of  our 
own  day — and  it  was  far  on  in  last  century  before  English  roads 
regained  anything  near  the  Roman  Standard.  We  were  quicker 
over  it  in  '  North  Britain  or  Scotland.'  The  first  Scottish  Turn- 
pike Act  was  passed  in  1750,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century 
Scotland  was  covered  with  a  net-work  of  decent  roads  from  the 
Mull  o'  Galloway  to  Dunnet  Head. 
(Smiles,  i.  205-206.  Chambers's  Encyclopcedia,  s.v.  Tolls.) 
Among  the  regular  turnpike  roads  in  the  Survey  is  the  road  from 
Carlisle  via  Moffat  to  Glasgow.     This  road  as  shown  by  Taylor 
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and  Skinner  comes  north  from  Carlisle  by  Longtown,  Gratney 
Green,  Lockerbie,  Dunwoody  Green,  Wamphray,  and  enters 
Moffat  by  the  south-east  corner  of  the  High  Street;  it  leaves 
Moffat  by  the  '  Old  Edinburgh  Road,'  at  Bridgend  crosses  the 
Annan  to  Meikleholmside,  and  speels  Ericstane  Brae  to  the 
'  Rocky  Hill ;'  the  Rocky  Hill  stands  a  little  before  the  Beef  Tub 
and  a  little  beyond  the  point  where  the  'New  Edinburgh  Road  ' 
now  crosses  the  Old  Edinburgh  Road;  at  the  Rocky  Hill  the  Old 
Edinburgh  Road  bears  to  the  right  for  Tweedshaws  and  down 
Tweedside,  and  the  old  Glasgow  Road  bears  to  the  left  for  Elvan- 
foot  and  down  C'lydeside;  its  grass-grown  track  still  forms  a 
delightful  walk  through  Ericstane  Muir. 

This  new  route  to  Glasgow  through  Ericstane  Muir  at  once 
drew  to  it  the  North  and  South  traffic  that  had  gone  round  about 
by  Edinburgh  or  by  Nithsdale.  In  1781  the  Glasgow  to  Carlisle 
'  diligence  '  (a  three-seated  two-horsed  chaise  with  postilion)  is 
advertised  as  going  '  as  usual  '  via  Moffat,  and  at  Carlisle  joining 
the  London  stage.  The  '  as  usual  '  shows  that  the  diligence  was 
not  a  new  affair.  An  advertisement  of  1783  gives  particulars  of 
it.  It  leaves  the  Saracen's  Head,  Glasgow,  on  Sundays,  Tues- 
days, and  Thursdays  at  8  p.m.,  via  Hamilton,  Lesmahagow, 
Douglas  Mill,  Elvanfoot  Inn,  Moffat,  Lockerbie,  Gretna,  to  the 
King's  Arms,  Carlisle.  There  'three  places,'  the  number  in  the 
diligence,  are  secured  on  a  new  '  post  coach,'  via  Rippon,  Harrow- 
gate,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Worksop,  etc.,  to  the  Belle  Sauvage  Inn, 
Ludgate  Hill,  London ;  the  fare  inside  (there  were  no  outsides)  is 
£1  los.  to  Carlisle,  £^  i6s.  to  London;  the  time  is  one  day  to 
Carlisle,  four  days  to  London.  No  Glasgow  and  London  mails, 
be  it  noted,  went  by  this  route.  The  mails  went,  as  they  had  been 
doing,  round  by  Edinburgh,  time  five  days,  return  of  post  eleven 
days. 

(Stewart's  Progress  of  Glasgow  (Glasgow,  1833),  p.  loi.    [Supra 
P'  189.]) 
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Five  years  later  there  was  a  new  departure.  On  the  morning  of 
Monday,  7th  July,  1788,  Moffat  was  early  astir.  At  4  a.m.  it  w^as 
high  change  at  the  King's  Arms,  the  landlord  out  on  the  steps, 
the  landlady  behind  him,  the  servant  lass  behind  her,  hostlers  and 
postboys  hanging  about,  and  four  horses  in  new  and  shining 
harness  whisking  their  tails  in  front  of  the  inn ;  at  every  door  in 
the  High  Street  some  one  stood,  heads  appeared  and  reappeared 
at  every  window.  The  mail,  the  London  and  Glasgow  mail — 
none  of  your  ramshackle  pair  horse  diligences,  but  one  of  John 
Palmer's  new  mail  coaches,  spick  and  span,  with  four  spanking 
horses — was  due  on  its  first  run  :  it  was  high  time — Edinburgh 
had  been  having  her  mail  ever  since  loth  April — and  presently, 
heralded  by  the  fire  of  its  pistols  and  the  toot-toot  of  its  horn,  out 
from  the  Wamphray  road  by  Holm  Street,  past  the  old  church 
and  churchyard,^  and  up  High  Street,  with  scarlet-coated  coach- 
man and  guard,  the  mail  drove  in,  pulled  up  at  the  King's  Arms 
and  after  some  refreshments,  some  drinking  of  healths,  and 
shaking  of  hands,  drove  on  with  fresh  horses  for  Elvanfoot.  And 
from  that  Monday,  7th  of  July,  1788,  till  Tuesday,  15th  February, 
1848,  when  it  was  blocked  by  the  Caledonian  Railway,  the 
London,  Carlisle,  and  Glasgow  mail,  though  not  always  through 
Moffat,  drove  north  and  drove  south,  Sunday  and  Saturday, 
summer  and  winter,  fair  weather  and  foul. 

Four  years  before  letters  all  over  England  were  entrusted  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  some  idle  boy  on  a  worn-out  hack,  like  Andrew 

*  The  old  church  (of  which  a  fragment  still  stands)  was  on  its  last  legs  in 
1788  ;  it  had  threatened  to  collapse  one  Sunday  in  the  middle  of  service,  and 
there  might  have  been  a  panic  and  a  fatal  rush  ;  but  luckily  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Brown,  the  minister,  kept  his  head,  and  got  his  hearers  to  keep  their  seats.  It 
was  pulled  down  in  1790,  and  its  successor  (now  in  its  turn  replaced  by  one 
much  finer)  was  built  on  a  new  site  adorned  with  fine  old  trees,  the  gift  of  James, 
Earl  of  Hopetoun.  (Turnbuli's  History  of  Moffat,  Ed  1871,  p.  112;  Moffat, 
Past  and  Present,  p.  74.) 
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Fairservice's  Souple  Tarn.  The  service  was  so  irregular  (no  time- 
table), so  slow  (not  four  miles  an  hour),  so  exposed  to  robbery 
and  mischance  of  all  sorts,  that  important  letters,  official  and 
private,  were  constantly  sent  at  great  cost  by  express.  A  man  of 
genius  set  himself  to  think  out  some  better  way  of  it.  John 
Palmer  was  of  Bath,  the  city  of  Ralph  Allen,  but  he  had  none  of 
Ralph  Allen's  training  for  post-office  work  :  he  was  the  patentee 
of  the  famous  Theatre-Royal,  Bath,  and  he  brought  to  his  new 
task  nothing  but  genius  and  energy.  The  plan  he  painfully 
thought  out  was  this.  The  boys  and  the  Souple  Tams  should  get 
their  leave  :  the  letters  should  be  conveyed  in  smart  four-horse 
coaches,  punctual  and  speedy,  and  made  safe  by  guards,  veritable 
armed  guards  :  and  the  fares  of  four  inside  passengers  should 
help  the  cost.  Palmer  laid  his  plans  before  the  Government; 
young  Mr.  Pitt  caught  at  a  glance  the  value  of  it :  on  Saturday, 
31st  July,  1784,  the  Government  signed  a  contract  for  an  experi- 
mental service  from  Bristol  to  London,  and  on  Monday,  2nd 
August,  Palmer  saw  his  new  mail  coach  drive  off  from  the  old 
city  for  London.  The  experiment  was  an  immediate  success.  The 
Palmer  coach  left  Bristol  and  reached  London  at  the  advertised 
hours ;  it  took  half  the  old  time ;  and  the  armed  guard  ensured  its 
safety.  The  system  spread  like  vaccination,  and  in  four  years 
the  first  Palmer  coach  pulled  up  at  the  King's  Arms,  Moffat,  and 
eight  hours  later  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  Glasgow.  (Appendix 
E.) 

Appendix    D 

Transport,  cheap  and  quick,  is  to  us  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that  we  can  scarce  realise  difficulties  at  this  day  existing  elsewhere. 
Writing  in  1883  of  the  difficulties  of  African  trade  James  Steven- 
son (whose  own  Stevenson  Road  has  so  much  helped  to  remove 
them)  says  that  only  ivory  and  slaves  could  then  stand  cost  of 
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transport  from  the  interior.  Stanley,  he  adds,  had  estimated  at 
;^400  per  ton  the  transport  from  the  seaboard  to  Lake  Tanganyika 
of  the  materials  for  a  lake  telegraph  line,  and  had  estimated  at 
five  years  the  time  to  get  goods  from  the  sea  board  well  up  the 
Congo.  (Stevenson's  Water  Highways  of  Africa,  pp.  7,  ig.)  A 
few  years  ago,  when  goods  to  Johannesburg  had  to  be  trecked 
from  Estcourt  in  Natal,  say  300  miles,  the  freight  came  to  ^30  a 
ton  ;  and  the  Johannesburg  Star  of  24th  January  last  (1899)  quotes 
current  treck  rates  from  Johannesburg  to  points  beyond,  at  one  to 
two  shillings  per  ton  mile.  Colquhoun,  the  great  Chinese 
authority,  has  just  told  us  that  '  in  Shansi  coal,  worth  13  cents 
per  ton  at  the  mine,  rises  to  more  than  13s.  at  a  distance  of  30 
miles,  the  price  increasing  one  tael  or  3s.  4d.  every  10  miles.' 
{China  in  Transformation,  by  Archibald  Colquhoun,  1898.)  In 
July,  iSgS,  a  traveller  in  Paraguay  says: — '  It  does  seem  almost 
incredible  that  we  should  have  taken  eleven  days  to  travel  to 
Waikthlatingmangyalwa,  a  distance  of  105  miles,  a  journey  that 
can  be  done  at  home  in  three  hours.'  (South  American  Mis- 
sionary Report  for  July,   i8g8.) 

Appendix    E 
In    recognition   of    Palmer's   great   invention    the   Chamber   of 
Commerce  of  Glasgow  not  only  made  him  an  honorary  member, 
but  voted  him  50  guineas  for  a  piece  of  plate.     The  50  guineas 
was  spent  on  a  silver  cup,  with  the  following  inscription  :  — 

To  John  Palmer,  Esq., 

Surveyor  and  Comptroller-General  of  the  Posts  of  Great  Britain, 

From  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufacturers  in  the  City  of  Glasgow, 

as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Benefits  resulting  from  his  plan 

To  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  this  Kingdom,  17S9. 

See  minute  of  the  Chamber,   5th  January,    1790.     (Could  the 

Palmer  Cup  not  be  secured  for  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1901  ?) 
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The  Palmer  speed,  from  six  to  seven  miles  an  hour,  took 
people's  breath  away,  and  intending  passengers  were  warned  by 
their  friends  to  beware  of  addled  brains;  but  the  brains  were  to 
be  put  to  a  still  sorer  strain.  In  1788  the  mail  that  reached 
Glasgow  at  2  p.m.  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  July,  had  left  the 
General  Post  Office,  then  in  Lombard  Street,  at  8  p.m.  on  Friday, 
the  4th — time,  66  hours  for  405  miles — rate,  six  miles  an  hour  and 
nine  miles  over.  In  1837  the  mail  that  reached  Glasgow  with  news 
of  the  Queen's  Accession,  at  2  p.m.  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  of 
June,  had  left  the  G.P.O.  in  S.  Martin's-le-Grand  at  8  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  the  20th — time,  42  hours  for  397  miles  6  furlongs;  rate, 
9  miles  an  hour  and  19  miles  over.  The  time  had  been  brought 
down  by  rather  over  a  third,  from  2  days  18  hours  to  i  day  18 
hours,  just  one  day  less. 

(Chambers's  Domestic  Annals,  iii.  613.  On  the  Track  of  the 
Mail  Coach,  pp.  234-235.  Stanley  Harris's  The  Coaching  Age, 
279-     Joyce's  History  of  the  Post  Office,  pp.  210-213.) 

Many  causes  had  helped  to  this  end  :  better  horses — roadsters 
specially  bred  for  the  work;  better  harness — every  strap  and 
buckle  made  for  quickness;  better  strappers — the  change  of 
horses  done  in  a  minute,  sometimes,  Nimrod  says,  in  50  seconds; 
better  coachmen — smart  and  steady  men,  many  of  them  hereditary 
whips  ;*5  better  coaches — the  draught,  the  balance,  the  weight, 
everything  studied.     But  the  great  gain  in  speed  came  from  the 

' '  Waggoning '  ran  in  families.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  names  among  the  great 
whips  of  the  Golden  Age,  Harry  and  Charles  Ward,  Joe  and  Tom  Wiggins, 
Isaac  and  two  other  Johnsons,  John,  William,  George,  and  Joe  Tollit.  Three 
Simcocks,  William,  Thomas,  and  another,  were  well  known  in  connection  with 
Lewes  and  Brighton  coaches.     Bill  Watson,  of  the   Dover  Eagle,  had  a  father 
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road  improvement  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the  great  road 
improvers  were  two  men  of  genius,  both  of  them  connected  with 
this  Moffat  district,  M'Adam  and  Telford,  John  Loudon  M'Adam, 
son  of  James  M'Adam,  of  Waterhead,  born  at  Ayr,  1756,  died  at 
DuncriefT  House,  Moffat,  1836,  buried  in  Moffat  Churchyard, 
and  Thomas  Telford,  F.R.S.,  son  of  an  Eskdale  shepherd,  born 
at  Westerkirk  in  1757,  died  in  London  in  1834,  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  M'Adam,  'the  Colossus  of  Roads'  and  the 
inventor  of  '  M'Adamising,'  was  a  road  surveyor,  and  had  to  do 
only  with  the  structure  and  maintenance  of  the  roadway.  Telford, 
the  maker  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  Menai  Bridge,  the  Dean 
Bridge  in  Edinburgh,  the  late  Broomielaw  Bridge  in  Glasgow,  and 
innumerable  works  at  home  and  abroad,  was  an  engineer. 

The  turnpikes  of  the  end  of  last  century  were  still  far  from  satis- 
factory. De  Quincey,  travelling  post  as  a  child  in  the  '90's,  tells 
of  his  watching  through  the  front  windows  of  the  chaise  the  posti- 
lion '  quartering,'  i.e.  zigzagging  across  the  road  to  dodge  the 
ruts.  Ruts  came  from  soft  roads,  and  roads  were  bound  then  to 
be  soft.  They  were  made  by  simply  dumping  down  tons  of  gravel 
or  of  stones  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  they  were  never  dry  and 
never  solid.  M'Adam  and  Telford  set  themselves  to  mend  these 
faults.  Their  methods  were  somewhat  different.  They  agreed 
in  forming  the  actual  road  surface  of  a  deep  bed  of  '  M'Adam  ' — 
that  is,  hard  angular  stones,  broken  small  enough  for  the  biggest 
of  them  to  go  through  a  ij  inch  ring  and  to  weigh  not  over  6  oz., 
shovelled  on  in  regular  layers.     The  angularity  of  the  metal  and 

and  four  brothers  all  on  'the  Bench'  at  the  same  time  with  himself.  It  was 
Harry  Ward  who  coached  the  Duke  for  his  four-in-hand  finals.  Charles  Ward 
was  afterwards  the  well-known  horse-dealer  in  Brompton  Road.  Joe  Tollit 
latterly  kept  the  Livery  Stables  in  Alfred  Street,  Oxford,  resort,  as  Mr.  Verdant 
Green  tells  us,  of  the  horsey  under-grad.  {^Driving^  [Badminton  Library,]  pp.  204- 
206,  223-225  ;  Brighton  and  its  Coaches,  p.  208  ;  Nimrod's  Northern  Tour,  Ed. 
1874,  p.  5.) 
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the  regularity  of  the  layers  made  their  roads  readily  bind  and  form 
a  smooth  firm  skin,  kept  dry  by  a  slight  convexity  a-top,  known 
as  a  '  camber,'  and  by  careful  drainage  below  and  on  either  side. 
M'Adam  made  his  bed  of  broken  metal  about  10  inches  deep,  and 
simply  levelled  the  natural  soil  to  receive  it ;  he  rather  preferred 
his  platform  to  be  soft  and  yielding.  Telford,  on  the  other  hand, 
insisted  on  a  rigid  platform,  and  bottomed  all  his  roads  on  a 
7-inch  layer  of  stones  set  on  edge;  on  the  top  of  this  foundation 
he  put  his  bed  of  broken  metal,  seven  inch  thick,  and  this  when 
caked  by  traffic  he  top-dressed  with  three  inches  more.  On  this 
plan  Telford  finished  off  his  famous  London  and  Holyhead  road 
(still  noted  for  its  Menai  Bridge)  and  his  famous  Carlisle  and 
Glasgow  road. 

(Parnell,  On  Roads,  p.  147.  Chambers's  Encydofcedia,  s.v. 
M'Adam,  Telford,  Roads.  De  Quincey's  Collected  Works  (Edin. 
1889),  i.  237.) 

The  history  of  this  famous  road  is  somewhat  complicated. 

The  turnpike  of  1776  brought  heavy  traffic  as  well  as  light 
across  Ericstane  Brae;  at  the  date  of  Palmer's  first  mail  coach 
there  passed  weekly  that  way  (as  the  Old  Statistical  Account  tells 
us)  not  less  on  an  average  than  70  carts  of  '  merchant  goods,'  i.e. 
wholesale  consignments  as  compared  with  the  miscellaneous 
loading  of  the  carrier's  cart.  The  turnpike  was  unequal  to  this 
rush  of  traffic,  and  it  fell  into  utter  disrepair.  Also,  it  had  been 
very  badly  laid  out :  '  Whereas  the  present  road  from  Moffat,  in 
the  county  of  Dumfries,  over  Errickstane  Brae  to  Elvanfoot,  in 
the  county  of  Lanark,  which  forms  part  of  the  most  direct  line  of 
communication  between  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  great  part  of  the 
West  of  Scotland,  with  Carlisle  and  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  England,  is  very  incommodious,  and  in  many  parts  so 
very  steep  as  to  be   impassable   for  waggons  and  other   heavy 
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carriages,  inconvenient  and  hazardous  for  all  wheel  carriages,  and 
dangerous  to  travellers  ' — so  runs  the  preamble  of  38  George  III., 
c.  21,  passed  7th  May,  1798.  Between  the  condition  of  the  road 
and  the  course  of  it,  things  had  grown  so  bad  in  1795  that  the 
Post  Ofifice  people  intimated  to  Provost  Dunlop,  of  Glasgow,  that 
they  might  have  to  take  off  the  Carlisle  and  Glasgow  mail,  and 
again,  as  before  1788,  send  round  by  Edinburgh  the  London 
letters  for  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Greenock.  This  would  have  brought 
on  these  busy  places  the  loss  of  a  day  in  their  London  correspond- 
ence. Glasgow  appealed  to  Government  to  avert  this  calamity 
by  themselves  remodelling,  or  at  least  repairing,  the  road  south 
from  Elvanfoot. 

Glasgow  had  a  strong  case.  This  road,  through  the  wild 
Watershed  between  Clyde  and  Annan,  could  never  be  kept  up  by 
its  local  tolls.  But  it  was  not  a  local  road;  it  was  part  of  the 
great  national  thoroughfare  north  and  south,  and  ought  surely 
to  be  the  national  care.  The  public  had  already  done  their  part 
well.  When  the  mail  coach  was  started  in  1788  the  merchants  of 
Glasgow  had  subscribed  to  help  out  the  meagre  Government  pay 
to  the  contractors,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  made  up 
the  balance  needed :  Lord  Douglas  had  spent  something  like 
;^4000  on  the  road  from  Lesmahagow,  right  on  to  the  county  march 
at  the  Hassockwell  Burn  near  the  Beef-Tub ;  and  the  public  had 
cheerfully  paid  the  extra  postage  imposed  in  a  recent  Budget. 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  while  enriched  by  this  extra 
postage,  had  actually  impoverished  the  road ;  the  mail  coaches 
which  travelled  free  had  driven  off  the  old  stage  coaches  which 
paid  toll ;  if  His  Majesty's  Government  would  not  take  the  road 
in  hand,  they  might  at  least  pay  tolls  on  His  Majesty's  mails.'^ 

^  Collectors  now  collect  backs  of  old  letters  ;  it  has  come  to  that.  Owners 
of  these  treasures  are  sometimes  puzzled  to  explain  an  odd  id.  marked  on  Scotch 
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(Minutes  of  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  especially  2nd 
June,  1788,  19th  December,  1796.  Progress  of  Glasgow,  pp.  107- 
108.     Evidence  before  Committee  of  House  of  Commons.) 

The  case  was  strong,  but,  case  or  no  case,  my  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  would  not  give  a  red  cent.  Indeed  in  the  closing  years 
of  last  century  there  were  no  spare  cents  in  Scotland  for  anyone 
but  Harry  Dundas's  Henchmen.  With  troubles  with  France  and 
troubles  with  Ireland,  with  war  by  land  and  war  by  sea,  with 
York  at  the  Horse  Guards  and  Chatham  at  the  Admiralty,  with 
suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  suspension  of  cash  payments 
and  Consols  at  47J,  Government  had  its  hands  full  and  its  pockets 
empty ;  it  would  not  even  raise  to  4d.  a  mile  (the  charge  for  a 
passenger)  the  wretched  2d.  a  mile  for  which  it  got  its  bags 
carried.  All  that  it  would  give  was  leave,  as  per  38  George  III,, 
ch.  21,  passed  7th  May,  1798,  to  the  '  Evan  Water  Road  Trustees  ' 
to  make  and  maintain  as  best  they  could  a  new  and  better  road 
over  the  Watershed. 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  send  round  the  hat  again. 
This  was  done  to  such  good  purpose  that  a  sum  of  ;^5ooo  to 
;^6ooo  was  subscribed,  partly  by  English  millowners  but  mainly 
by  Glasgow  merchants  and  public  bodies,  and  handed  over  to  the 
Evan  Water  Road  Trustees.  Thus  reinforced,  these  gentlemen 
attacked  the  new  road.     This  consisted  of  two  sections. 


letters.  The  explanation  is  this:  In  1813  Government,  under  pressure  from 
Scotch  road  trustees,  renounced  per  Act  of  Parliament  the  exemption  of  mail 
coaches  from  tolls.  To  make  up,  they  added  an  odd  ^d.  to  all  Scotch  postages, 
the  addition  bringing  in  about  ^6000  a-year.  Then  the  trustees  raised  the  tolls 
till  these  cost  extra  to  the  Government  twice  the  ;£6ooo  a-year.  Government 
retaliated  by  taking  off  the  mail  coach  in  some  lines — e.g:,  from  Glasgow  to 
Greenock,  and  replacing  it  by  a  rider.  The  change  put  travellers  much  about, 
but  it  was  no  business  of  theirs.  Government  said,  to  provide  for  travellers. 
(Joyce's  History  of  the  Post  Office^  p.  359.) 

R 
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I  St.  A  road  from  Elvanfoot  to  the  Summit  Level,  thence 
plunging  straight  down  Evan  Water  to  Beattock,  there  joining 
the  Edinburgh,  Moffat,  and  Dumfries  Turnpike. 

2nd.  A  continuation  of  this  road  by  a  diagonal  line  straight 
across  the  level  Dale  of  the  Annan  to  Dinwiddie  Green,  ii  miles 
south  of  Moffat,  on  the  Glasgow,  Moffat,  and  Carlisle  Turnpike. 
Ericstane  and  Moffat  would  thus  be  left  well  to  the  left,  and  the 
road  to  Carlisle  be  both  shortened  and  better  levelled. 

The  result  was  disappointing.  The  Evan  Water  Trustees  did 
manage  to  make  the  road  from  Elvanfoot  to  Beattock,  but  at 
Beattock  their  funds  gave  out;  and  the  Dumfriesshire  people 
whom  they  had  expected  to  take  up  the  Beattock  to  Dinwiddie 
section,  entirely  in  Dumfriesshire,  were  equally  short  of  cash. 
Thus  the  Glasgow  to  Carlisle  Mail  Coach  had  after  all  to  go 
round  by  Moffat :  it  turned  sharp  to  the  left  at  Langbedholm, 
two  miles  north  of  Beattock,  and  made  its  way  by  the  Chapel  Brae 
to  Moffat,  and  thence  south  as  before  by  Wamphray  Woodfoot 
and  Dinwiddie  Green. 

Even  this  imperfect  scheme  was  a  great  improvement  on  the 
rough  round-about  by  Ericstane  Muir,  but  alas  !  the  old  difficulty 
recurred.  The  road  was  scarce  made  ere  it  again  threatened  to 
fall  into  decay;  the  tolls,  its  only  revenue,  were  insufficient  to 
keep  it  up.  The  Trustees  could  not  even  mend  the  Broken 
Bridge ;  all  that  they  had  funds  for  was  a  stob  and  rafter  fence 
round  the  gap ;  the  mail  coach,  with  scarce  its  breadth  left  stand- 
ing, had  to  be  piloted  across  each  time  at  a  loss  of  five  minutes; 
and  the  Post  Office  people,  per  their  zealous  Superintendent  of 
Mail  Coaches,  Thomas  Hasker,  again  threatened  to  withdraw  the 
mail,  and  send  the  letters  as  in  the  old  days  round  by  Edinburgh. 

At  last  in  1814  the  Government  showed  signs  of  coming  to  the 
rescue.     Bonaparte  was  at  Elba  now — safe  at  Elba,  it  was  fondly 
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thought — and  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  shut  at  last.  It  was  time 
now  to  foster  the  needs  of  peace,  and  on  7th  December,  18 14,  my 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  instructed  Thomas  Telford  '  to  make  a 
proper  survey,  plan,  and  estimate  '  for  bettering  the  whole  road 
between  Glasgow  and  Carlisle,  and  to  report  to  a  special  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  on  ist  March,  1815, 
Bonaparte  landed  on  the  Golfe  de  Juan,  the  dogs  of  war  were 
again  loose,  and  to  feed  their  maws  every  resource  was  requisi- 
tioned :  not  even  a  Scotch  laird  could  have  got  an  extra  ;^5  out 
of  the  Treasury  :  what  chance  was  there  for  a  Scotch  turnpike  ? 

The  agony,  after  all,  was  brief.  This  time,  his  last  time, 
Apollyon  might  only  hurt  and  destroy  for  100  days.  And  mean- 
time the  House  of  Commons  were  no  more  scared  by  Bonaparte's 
raid  than  the  Senate  of  Rome  had  been  by  Hannibal's.  While 
the  Gauls  were  trampling  down  the  cornfields  of  Flanders,  our 
Committee  sat  them  quietly  down,  and  on  21st  June,  1815,  they 
were  deep  in  the  evidence  on  the  state  of  the  Carlisle  and  Glasgow 
Turnpike.  Later  that  day  a  post-chaise  pulled  up  its  reeking 
team  at  the  War  Office  in  Downing  Street,  and  an  officer  in  travel- 
worn  uniform  leapt  out :  it  was  the  Duke's  aide-de-camp,  and  the 
packet  in  his  hand  was  the  Waterloo  despatch. 

So  the  long  peace  was  come  at  last,  and  as  the  demands  of  war 
ceased  there  was  a  chance  for  more  fruitful  enterprises.  One  of 
the  first  to  receive  attention  was  the  Carlisle  and  Glasgow  turn- 
pike.    No  wonder;   it  was  a  clamant  case. 

Here  was  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  Thomas  Telford, 
the  great  engineer  : — 

'  The  existing  declivities,  direction,  and  construction  were  so 
bad  that  for  many  years  the  route  had  been  with  difficulty  kept 
open.  He  submitted  detailed  plans  for  its  improvement,  and 
assured  the  Committee  that  these  would  shorten  the  distance  (then 
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102^  miles)  by  nearly  nine  miles,  and  the  time  by  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  nine  more.' 

Here  was  the  evidence  of  Thomas  Hasker,  the  zealous  super- 
intendent of  mail  coaches  :  — 

'  The  constant  irregularities  and  break-downs  of  the  Carlisle  and 
Glasgow  Mail  had  brought  the  Post  Office  seriously  to  consider 
the  withdrawal  of  it  altogether,  and  the  sending  of  the  letters  round 
about  (as  in  old  days)  by  Edinburgh  :  this  would  add  six  hours 
to  each  journey  up  and  journey  down,  and  a  day  to  return-of-post : 
on  the  other  hand,  Telford's  plan  would  give  Glasgow  nearly  six 
hours  more  to  answer  her  London  letters,  and  would  reduce 
Greenock  return-of-post  from  seven  days  to  six.' 

Here  was  the  evidence  of  Kirkman  Finlay,  M.P.,  the  great 
merchant,  the  man  whom  we  had  most  to  thank  for  ultimate 
success  : — * 

'  He  knew  the  road  well ;  he  had  often  travelled  by  it  ever  since 
the  mail  coach  first  ran  in  1788  (he  was  a  lad  then,  but  his  brilliant 
career  had  begun  with  an  eager  youth) ;  there  were  constant  delays 
and  upsets,  constant  danger  to  life  and  limb;  the  irregularities  of 
the  mail  were  an  injury,  and  the  withdrawal  of  it  would  be  a 
disaster,  to  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  Further,  the  road, 
bad  as  it  was,  was  the  only  route  for  a  great  goods  traffic  north 
and  south.  The  Carlisle  mills  alone  carted  from  Glasgow  most 
of  their  cotton,  Clyde  imported,  and  carted  back  to  Glasgow 
most  of  their  manufactures,  Clyde  exports.  The  road  trustees 
had  no  revenue  but  tolls,  quite  insufficient  and  already  as  high  as 
they  could  be  raised.  The  public  had  repeatedly  subscribed,  and 
no  more  public  subscriptions  could  be  got.  The  only  hope  was 
that  Government  should  come  to  the  rescue.' 

The  evidence  was  overwhelming,  and  on  28th  June,   1815,  the 
*[For  an  account  of  him,  see  p.  30  sqq.  supra."] 
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Committee  unanimously  reported  that  Telford's  plan  ought  to  be 
carried  out,  and  that  Government,  as  it  had  done  in  similar  cases, 
should  give  substantial  help  towards  the  expense  (estimated  at 
;^8o,ooo),  '  and  they  think  it  scarcely  possible  that  public  aid 
could  be  granted  in  any  way  which  would  produce,  for  a  like 
expenditure,  more  accommodation  to  individuals,  or  more  practical 
benefit  to  the  trading,  mercantile,  and  manufacturing  interest  of 
the  country.'  Government  yielded.  Bonaparte  was  now  in  St. 
Helena,  and  with  the  proverbial  promptness  of  Government 
action,  on  ist  July,  1816,  little  over  a  year  after  the  Committee's 
report,  they  passed,  56  George  III.,  c.  Ixxxiii.,  '  An  Act  for  a 
Grant  of  ;i^5o,ooo  for  the  Road  from  the  City  of  Glasgow  to  the 
City  of  Carlisle.' 

My  Lords  of  the  Treasury  kept  a  good  grip,  all  the  same,  of 
their  ;^5o,ooo.  The  Commissioners  on  the  Highland  Roads  and 
Bridges,  who  had  been  doing  such  good  work  in  opening  up  the 
Highlands,  were  to  manage  the  whole  affair  for  them.  They  were 
to  have  the  road  surveyed  and  were  to  decide  absolutely  what  was 
to  be  done ;  were  then  to  advertise  their  plan  with  estimated  cost, 
section  by  section ;  were  then  to  wait  till  at  least  one-half  of  this 
cost  had  been  privately  subscribed  and  actually  deposited  with  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  to  their  order,  along  with  substantial  security 
for  the  whole  of  any  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  estimate;  were 
then  to  instruct  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland  to  '  issue 
their  warrant  to  the  Receiver-General  for  Scotland  to  pay  into  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  to  their  order  out  of  any  public  money  then  in 
his  hands  '  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  deposited  :  were  then 
to  lay  out  on  the  particular  section  the  money  so  provided  publicly 
or  privately,  and  if  the  job  were  still  not  completed  were  to  call  on 
the  securities  to  make  up  the  balance  :  finally,  the  public  grant 
was  under  no  circumstances  to  exceed  the  ;^5o,ooo.     The  road 
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once  completed,  the  tolls,  its  only  revenue,  were  to  go  (i)  to  keep 
up  the  road,  (2)  to  pay  interest  on  the  private  subscriptions,  (3)  to 
pay  interest  on  the  public  grant,  (4)  to  form  a  sinking  fund  that 
was  some  fine  day  to  pay  all  concerned,  principal  and  interest, 
plack  and  bodle. 

It  may  be  believed  that  on  these  lines  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle 
Road  was  not  going  to  be  a  quick  job.  A  series  of  Acts,  mainly 
for  helping  the  unhappy  road  trustees  to  raise  the  wind,  followed 
the  Act  of  1816.  The  last  of  these  Acts  was  as  late  as  1832  (2 
William  IV.,  c.  loi),  and  it  there  comes  out  that  after  sixteen 
years  the  job  was  not  yet  finished,  '  some  of  the  bridges  were  still 
in  a  state  of  insecurity,'  and  the  financial  position  was  even  worse; 
large  sums  were  still  due  to  creditors  and  subscribers.  My  Lords 
had  not  yet  reaped  a  penny  of  interest,  and  the  sinking  fund  had 
not  yet  brairded. 

However,  by  a.d.  1829,  the  road  had  pretty  well  got  itself 
finished,  practically  on  the  plan  of  1815,  and  Telford's  Carlisle 
and  Glasgow  Mail  Coach  Road  was  bracketed  with  his  London 
and  Holyhead  as  one  of  the  finest  roads  in  the  world.  Its  ultimate 
length  was  94  miles  7  furlongs,  and  its  ultimate  time  was  nine 
hours  to  a  minute  (Carlisle  depart  5  a.m.,  Glasgow  arrive  2  p.m.). 
According  to  the  time  tables  for  1836  the  Glasgow  mail,  which 
drove  out  from  the  north-west  gate  of  St.  Martin 's-le-Grand  as 
the  G.P.O.  clock  struck  8  p.m.  Greenwich  time,  pulled  up  at  the 
foot  of  Nelson  Street,  where  the  Glasgow  Post  Office  then  was,  on 
the  second  afternoon  as  the  clock  struck  two  on  Greenwich 
Observatory;  distance,  397  miles  6  furlongs;  time,  42  hours  to  a 
minute. 
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Had  My  Lords  known  how  soon  their  splendid  road  was  to  be 
superseded,  like  '  towers  fall'n  as  soon  as  built,'  they  would  have 
tried  to  have  it  quicker  into  work.  Roads  and  coaches  were  in  all 
their  glory  just  when  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne  and  Mr. 
Weller,  senior,  took  his  seat  on  the  box.  Men,  even  men  who 
never  travelled,  were  proud  of  them.  They  well  might  be.  One 
of  the  sights  of,  London  had  long  been  the  annual  procession  of 
the  royal  mails  to  the  West  End  and  back  to  St.  Martin's-le-Grand 
on  the  King's  Birth  Day.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1838,  a  special 
effort  was  made  to  do  special  honour  to  the  young  Queen's  first 
Royal  Birth  Day.  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General,  the  Earl 
of  Lichfield,  drew  up  the  programme.  Her  Majesty's  mails,  25 
of  them,  mustered  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  two  outriders  rode 
first,  then  the  25  coaches,  two  and  two,  with  an  outrider  between 
each  two.  The  builders  to  the  Post  Office,  Vidler  &  Parratt,  of 
Millbank,  turned  out  every  coach,  all  the  25,  spick  and  span,  new 
from  their  yard;  the  great  horsing  contractors,  Chaplin  &  Sher- 
man, Home  &  Fagg,  Mountain  &  Nelson,  sent  their  finest  teams, 
the  harness  all  new  and  shining,  even  the  whips  new,  and  the 
men's  white  hats  and  their  coats  ablaze  with  royal  red  and  gold, 
and  with  posies  in  their  button-holes. 

(Stanley  Harris's  The  Coaching  Age,  p.  66.  Barnes's  Forty 
Years  at  the  Post  Office,  i.  6.) 

It  was  a  gallant  show,  almost  as  good  as  Barnum.  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  it,  the  more  that  the  like  was  never  seen  again, 
nor  ever  will  be.  That  Queen's  Birth  Day  of  1838  was  the  very 
high  water  of  coaching.     Indeed,  with  the  opening  of  the  railway 
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from  Euston  to  Boxmoor  on  20th  July,  1837,  the  tide  had  already 
turned. 

In  1837  the  mail  coach  mileage  in  Great  Britain  had  been 
6,643,217  miles,  an  increase  of  404,739  miles  on  1836.  In  1838 
the  mileage  was  5,911,606  miles,  a  decrease  of  732,211  miles  on 
1837.  And  year  by  year  the  decrease  went  on — the  railway  ever 
advancing,  the  coach  ever  falling  back. 

The  two  longest  mail  runs  were  London  to  Edinburgh  and 
London  to  Glasgow. 

The  distance  of  the  Edinburgh  mail,  via  Stamford,  Grantham, 
Doncaster,  York,  Newcastle,  Berwick,  was  397  miles  3  furlongs, 
and  the  time  was  42  hours  23  minutes. 

The  distance  of  the  Glasgow  mail,  via  Stamford,  Grantham, 
Doncaster,  Wetherby,  Appleby,  Carlisle,  was  397  miles  6  fur- 
longs, and  the  time  was  42  hours  to  a  minute — 3  furlongs  longer, 
23  minutes  quicker  than  Edinburgh,  which  is  so  far  satisfactory. 

The  distance  from  London  to  both  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow- 
was  measured  from  St.  Giles's  Pound,  near  St.  Giles's  Church. 

The  Edinburgh  run  was  the  first  to  come  to  a  stop.  The  last 
mail  coach  from  Newcastle  reached  Edinburgh  on  5th  July,  1847. 
Glasgow  struggled  on  a  little  longer. 

The  last  London  mail  pulled  up  at  the  Glasgow  Post  Office 
(which  had  moved  in  1840  from  Nelson  Street  to  Glassford  Street) 
^t  5.45  p.m.  on  14th  February,  1848;  it  had  only  come  from 
Beattock,  which  the  enemy  had  occupied  since  loth  September, 
i847.« 

^  The  Caledonian  was  opened  through  from  Carlisle  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
on  15th  February,  1848.  On  the  14th  the  directors  gave  a  trial  trip  up  to  Carlisle. 
Near  the  Summit  Level,  at  a  point  where  road  and  rail  almost  touch,  the  train 
met  the  down  mail,  due  in  Glasgow  at  5.45  p.m.,  crawling  along  at  10  miles  an 
hour.  Some  of  the  trippers  had  the  brutality  to  greet  her  with  ironical  cheers. 
It  was  her  final  run.     After  sixty  years  of  faithful  service  she  was  driving  to  stables 
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But  mail  coaching  in  Scotland  did  not  end  yet  awhile.  In  pre- 
railway  days  the  London  mail,  which  reached  Edinburgh  at  2.23 
p.m.,  had  been  continued  north  under  another  contract,  and  with 
a  fresh  coach,  reaching  Perth  9  p.m.,  Aberdeen  6.22  a.m., 
Inverness  8.6  p.m.,  finally  Thurso  6  p.m.;  in  all,  from  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand  to  Thurso  Post  Office,  distance  was  783  miles, 
time  3  days  22  hours,  number  of  horses  800.  When  the  railway 
halted  at  Edinburgh  the  coach  was  continued  north  as  before, 
ever  falling  back  and  back  before  the  railway.  But  the  invader's 
advance  through  the  Hills  of  Alban  was  slow.  From  his  crossing 
of  the  Sark  in  September,  1847,  it  took  him  27  years  of  unresting 
effort  before  he  tracked  his  rival  down  on  the  ultimate  shore  of  the 
Pentland  Firth.  The  unequal  struggle  ended  at  Thurso  Post 
Office  on  Saturday,  ist  August,  1874.  For  90  years,  for  three 
generations  of  men,  the  mail  coach  had  loyally  served  the  State, 
and  had  held  its  head  high.  It  bore  itself  bravely  to  the  end. 
Its  natural  force  not  abated,  its  loyalty  nor  its  high  spirits,  the 
team  as  eager,  the  coach  as  well  appointed,  they  galloped  merrily 
on   through   the  lightsome   northern   night.     A   full   moon   made 

for  the  last  time.  She  made  no  response  to  the  trippers,  but  a  year  or  two  later 
she  had  the  grim  satisfaction  of  seeing  Caledonian  shares  at  ^7,  and  Caledonian 
rolling  stock  placarded  with  the  arrestments  of  creditors. 

The  opening  of  1847  was  only  for  the  Carlisle-Beattock  section.  The  first 
pubhc  train  left  Beattock  for  Carlisle  on  Friday,  loth  September,  1847,  at  6.30  a.m., 
the  first  ticket  being  issued  to  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  founder  of  the  Annandale 
Observer.  The  train  was  driven  by  George  Graham,  C.E.,  who  was  then  an 
assistant  on  the  staff  of  Locke  &  Errington,  engineers  to  the  Caledonian,  and 
has  now  for  many  years  been  its  engineer-in-chief.  The  directors  had  had  a 
special  trip  on  the  9th  from  Beattock  to  Carlisle  and  back.  (See  History  oj 
Caledonian  Railway,  by  George  Graham,  privately  printed  i888,  p.  79.) 

(Since  this  was  written  Mr.  Graham  has  just,  June,  1899,  resigned.  He  was 
the  company's  oldest  servant,  and  carries  into  retirement  the  respect  of  every  one 
he  had  to  do  with.) 

(Mr.  Graham  died  on  30th  June,  1899,  aged  TJ.) 
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even  Caithness  fair  to  see,  and  Thurso  Bay  and  the  fishing  fleet, 
the  cliflfs  and  Dunnet  Head,  were  lit  by  the  wakerife  sun  as  they 
swept  into  the  sleeping  town  and  pulled  sharp  up  at  the  Post 
Office.  The  coachman  unbuckled  his  reins  and  threw  them  left 
and  right  to  the  strappers,  and  the  guard,  the  last  of  the  Paleologi, 
stepped  lightly  down  from  his  dicky,  and  at  4.45  a.m.,  punctual 
to  a  minute,  handed  over  his  sacred  charge  to  the  postmaster.  At 
4.45  they  went  in,  those  last  road  bags;  at  5.10  the  first  railway 
bags  came  out.  The  Old  Order  was  passed  away,  the  New  Order 
was  come,  bringing  with  it  vast  and  unlooked-for  changes, 
economic,  social,  political ;  vast  and  unlocked  for,  but,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  irrevocable. 

I  began  this  paper  with  a  quotation  from  Dr.  John  Brown, 
M.D.  I  end  it  with  another  showing  how  it  has  fared  under  the 
New  Order  with  our  famous  Mofi'at  Roads. 

'  We  got  upon  the  Moffat  Road  two  or  three  miles  above 
Tweedsmuir  Kirk,  and  one  of  us  who  had  not  been  there  for 
three  and  thirty  years — when,  taking  his  time,  he  walked  from 
Edinburgh  to  Kendal  and  back  again — could  not  but  be  moved 
at  the  deserted  look  of  that  old  mail  road ;  hardly  a  trace  of 
wheels,  like  the  bed  of  a  stream  that  has  ceased  to  flow,  "  the 
sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still,"  nature  winning  it  back  to  herself. 
Fancy  the  glory  of  coming  there  upon  the  well-appointed  Royal 
Mail,  with  the  music  of  its  team,  the  guard  on  his  little  seat  with 
its  black  hairy  skin,  his  horn  and  his  tremendous  blunderbuss. 
What  compactness  !  what  a  mighty  power  and  purpose  about  the 
whole  organism  !  what  stories  we  used  to  hear  of  what  the  driver 
could  do  and  what  the  guard  had  done  !  How  Willie  Lawson 
snuffed  a  candle,  and  not  out,  with  his  whip  in  Penicuik  Inn,  on 
a  loun  night  before  starting;  how  the  guard,  having  in  vain 
sounded  his  horn  at  Harestanes  toll — when  some  disorderly  coal- 
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carts  were  stopping  the  royal  way,  their  carters  drinking,  heedless, 
inside — blew  out  the  brains  of  the  first  horse  and  got  the  gate 
cleared  forthwith.  And  what  a  peremptory  dread  horn  it  was, 
bringing  somehow  Fontarabia  into  the  schoolboy  head.' 


[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  oi  5th,  12th,  19th,  and  26th  August,  and  2nd,  9th, 
and  1 6th  September,  1899.] 


'  Old   Glasgow  '    Exhibition 

THE    PORTRAITS 

In  the  fine  illustrated  catalogue  that  the  '  Old  Glasgow  '  Com- 
mittee have  just  issued,  30  of  the  portraits  have  been  reproduced, 
15  of  them  full-page,  15  of  them  five  a-page.  We  wish  that  the 
committee  could  have  been  even  more  liberal.  None  of  the 
various  treasures  in  '  Old  Glasgow  '  excited  more  interest  than  the 
portraits.     In  the  words  of  the  catalogue  : 

'  It  needs  some  training  to  appreciate  manuscripts  or  charters, 
old  printing  or  old  plate,  even  old  views  or  maps  :  it  needs  none 
to  enjoy  the  verae  effigies  of  our  departed  worthies,  of  those  who 
generation  after  generation  laboured,  and  we  have  entered  into 
their  labours.  .  .  .  The  whole  collection  forms  a  pictorial  history 
of  Glasgow.  The  long  procession,  headed  by  Bishop  Elphinstone 
with  cope  and  crozier,  follows  every  turn  of  our  fortunes  for 
fifteen  generations,  and  brings  us  down  to  our  own  days  from 
the  days  when  Glasgow  was  a  thatched  village  holding  fewer 
people  than  the  Columba  carries  on  a  Fair  Saturday.  It  is  the 
bringing  out  of  this  historical  view  of  the  collection  rather  than 
of  its  artistic  merits  that  has  guided  the  choice  of  the  portraits 
now   reproduced.     Each   of  these   is   meant  to   represent  one  of 
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those  elements  that  have  gone  to  the  making  of  the  Glasgow  that 
we  know. 

'  The  Church,  of  course,  heads  the  procession.  The  Church 
has  been  the  nucleus  of  most  cities  in  Christendom,  even  the 
newest  of  them,  and  Glasgow  has  grown  out  of  a  little  mission 
station  among  the  heathen,  even  as  a  great  African  city  may- 
one  day  have  grown  out  of  Lovedale  or  Freretown.  On  the 
ground  that  Kentigern  broke,  three  Churches  (as  we  choose  to 
put  it)  have  successively  taken  root — Romish,  Episcopal,  Presby- 
terian.    Each  of  the  three  is  well  represented. 

'  After  the  Church  came  our  University,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Church,  and  our  charities,  an  outcome  of  the  Church's  teaching. 

'  Then  come  the  various  trades  that  have  successively  gone  to 
the  making  of  Glasgow — the  petty  Continental  trade  and  the 
primitive  sugar  trade,  which  she  had  before  the  Union  with 
England;  the  Virginia  trade,  her  first  trade  of  any  importance; 
the  West  India  trade,  which  came  to  replace  the  lost  Virginia 
trade ;  the  East  India  trade,  opened  up  to  her  within  the  memory 
of  men  yet  living;  the  cotton  trade,  long  her  leading  industry; 
the  iron  trade,  which  with  its  various  branches  is  now  her  staple; 
banking,  which  feeds  every  trade.  All  these  are  represented; 
and  the  great  Provost  who  guided  us  through  the  '45  is  there  to 
remind  us  that  without  peace  and  security,  industry  and  civilisa- 
tion must  perish. 

'  Medicine,  Law,  Arms,  Letters,  Art  are  represented  by 
Glasgow  men,  and  there  are  types  of  the  beauty  and  of  the 
vitality  of  Glasgow  women.' 
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/.     FIFTEEN  FULL-PAGE   PORTRAITS 
ROMISH    GLASGOW 

Bishop  William  Elphinstone 

Born,  1431.         Died,  1514 

According  to  one  account,  William  Elphinstone  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  son  of  a  notable  Glasgow  merchant,  M'Ure's  very 
'  first  promoter  and  propagator  of  trade  in  this  city,  Mr.  William 
Elphingston,  a  younger  brother  of  the  noble  family  of  Elphing- 
ston,  who  [most  kindly]  transported  himself  to  this  city  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  I.,  and  became  a  merchant,  and  acquired 
the  estate  of  Gorbels  and  Blythswood.'  According  to  another, 
and,  I  fear,  truer  account,  William  Elphinstone  was  the  son  of 
William  Elphinstone,  Rector  of  Kirkmichael  and  Archdeacon  of 
Teviotdale.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  was  brought  up  at  our 
Grammar  School  and  then  at  our  University,  and  from  Glasgow 
passed,  through  the  help  of  a  Glasgow  uncle,  to  the  University  of 
Paris  and  then  of  Orleans.  Returning  home,  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  he  became  Dean  of  Faculty  and  then 
rector  of  our  University,  Official-General  of  Glasgow  and  then  of 
Lothian,  Bishop  of  Ross  and  then  of  Aberdeen,  Ambassador  to 
England,  France,  Burgundy,  Austria,  finally  Chancellor  of  the 
Kingdom.  No  Glasgow  Grammar  School  boy  has  ever  risen  so 
high,  and  none  has  better  deserved  to  rise.  He  had  diligently 
cultivated  his  natural  parts;  in  a  profligate  age  he  kept  his  hands 
clean  and  his  heart  pure ;  he  loved  to  make  his  church  services 
rich  in  vestments  and  ornaments  and  music,  and  to  dispense  a 
splendid  hospitality ;  but  his  own  tastes  were  simple,  and  to  the 
last  of  a  long  life  he  lavished  his  means  and  his  strength  on  works 
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of  piety  and  general  good.  No  Churchman  of  his  day  won  equal 
affection  and  respect — had  the  others  been  like  him  the  old  Church 
might  not  have  fallen — and  to  this  day  in  his  beloved  Aberdeen 
they  remember  the  good  bishop,  and  show  the  memorials  of  his 
bounty  in  university,  college,  cathedral,  and  Brig  of  Dee.  He 
died  on  25th  October,  1514.  He  was  born  under  James  I.,  and 
he  died  under  James  V.  He  just  survived  Flodden ;  his  last 
public  act  had  been  to  urge  James  IV.  against  the  fatal  English 
war.  ^ 

EPISCOPAL    GLASGOW 

Archbishop  James  Law 

Born,  1560.         Died,  1632 

Son  of  John  Law  in  Spittal,  portioner  of  Lathrisk  and  Bailie  in 
Dunfermline,  by  Margaret  Strang  of  the  Balcaskie  Strangs.  In 
1581  graduated  M.A.  at  S.  Andrews;  in  1585  settled  as  Presby- 
terian minister  of  Kirkliston;  in  1605,  having  gone  over  to  the 
Episcopal  side,  named  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  the  Presbytery  of 
Orkney  thereafter  charged  by  the  Privy  Council  under  pain  of 
being  put  to  the  horn  to  receive  him  as  perpetual  moderator;  in 
1606  attended  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  in  the  King's 
interest;  in  1608  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly;  in  1610 
member  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission;  in  161 1  consecrated 
as  Bishop  by  the  three  Scotch  Presbyters — Spottiswood,  Lamb, 
and  Hamilton,  who  had  just  been  themselves  consecrated  by 
English  Bishops  in  the  Chapel  of  London  House;  in  1615,  on 
the  translation  of  Archbishop  Spottiswood  of  S.  Andrews,  trans- 
lated as  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  Finally,  on  13th  October,  1632, 
he  died;  he  was  buried  in  the  south-east  corner  of  his  Cathedral, 
at  the  altar  of  SS.  Stephen  and  Laurence,  Martyrs,  behind  the 
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High  Altar  in  the  Church  of  Glasgow;  and  his  widow,  Marion 
Boyle  of  Kelburne,  erected  over  his  remains  a  stately  Jacoban 
monument,  the  only  old  monument  left  entire  in  the  Cathedral. 

What  the  man  himself  was  is  not  so  clear  as  these  facts  about 
him.  As  a  deserter  to  the  Episcopal  side,  he  was  very  obnoxious 
to  his  old  comrades,  and  was  denounced  by  them  as  a  truckler  to 
the  Court,  a  sneering  despot  to  his  old  friends,  a  perjurer  and  a 
defecter,  a  Hazael  and  a  Pilate.^  The  monument,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  him  all  the  virtues : 

'  Sat  vixi  quia  non  corpus  sine  pectore  vixi. 
Mi  curae  Christus  religioque  fuit.' 

Between  the  two,  and  looking  to  other  notices  of  him,  James  Law 
leaves  the  impression  of  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  who  did 
his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  had  pleased  him  to  call 
himself.  When  Bishop  of  Orkney  he  vigorously  championed 
his  people  against  the  oppressions  of  Earl  Patrick;  when  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  he  completed  the  leaden  roof  to  the  Cathedral, 
begun  by  Archbishop  Spottiswood ;  he  ratified  all  the  privileges 
that  old  Bishop  Turnbull  had  granted  to  the  University,  her 
rectors  and  doctors,  her  beadles  and  esquires,  her  scriveners  and 
parchment  sellers;  he  did  freely  dote  and  geiv  his  buikis  to  that 
seminarie  of  guid  letters ;  he  bequeathed  to  the  puir  of  Sanct 
Nicholass  Hospital  ffyve  hundrithe  mkis  money,  and  to  the 
merchandis  and  craftis  hospitallis  equallie  amangis  thame  ffyve 

^  See  William  Scott's  Narration,  Row's  Historic,  and  Melville's  Auto- 
biography (all  by  the  Wodrow  Society).  William  Scott  has  a  story  of  the 
two  Archbishops,  Law  and  Spottiswood,  both  sometyme  ministers  in  one 
Presbyterie,  in  the  purer  tymes  having  narrowly  escaped  deposition  for  play- 
ing football  on  Sunday :  "  two  pretty  football  men,  and  now "  (the  good 
minister  of  Cupar  adds  with  a  sigh) — "and  now,  as  we  may  say,  the  ball  at 
their  foot." 
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(      hundrithe  mkis  money  ;2  he  left  behind  him  a  Scripture  Commen- 
tary, learned  and  laborious.     As  the  monument  puts  it : 

Gymnasii  reditus,  domus  hospita,  plumbea  fani 
Tecta,  Scholae,  tanti  stant  monumenta  viri 

The  College  Rents,  the  Schools,  the  Hospitals, 
The  leaden  covert  'bove  the  Church's  walls. 
Of  this  great  Man  such  monuments  fair  bee 
As  will  forbid  his  noble  Name  to  dee. 

Archbishop  Law  was  thrice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Dundas  of  Newliston,  he  had  (with  other  children)  James 
Law  and  Thomas  Law.  James  Law,  who  inherited  from  his 
father  the  Fife  estate  of  Brountoune  or  Brunton  (now  Barnslee), 
was  grandfather  of  William  Law  of  Lauriston,  goldsmith  in 
Edinburgh,  whose  sons,  John  and  William,  were  successively 
lairds  of  Lauriston.  John  Law  of  Lauriston  was  that  notable 
adventurer,  Mississippi  Law,  a  compound  of  Barry  Lyndon  and 
Bidder  the  calculating  boy,  who,  after  a  disreputable  career  in 
Edinburgh  and  London,  turned  up  in  Paris,  rose  by  his  mastery 
of  figures  to  be  Controller-General  of  Finance,  and  in  five  years 
very  nearly  sent  France  to  the  poor's-house. 

Ci-git  cet  Ecossais  cel^bre, 

Ce  calculateur  sans  ^gal, 
Qui  par  les  regies  de  I'alg^bre 

A  mis  la  France  ii  I'hopital.* 

His  brother,  William  Law  of  Lauriston,  settled  in  France,  and 
there   his   family   still    flourish.     His   grandson,    James    Bernard 

^See  his  will  in  Hamilton  of  Wishaw's  Lanarkshire,  p.  151.  In  the 
Munimenta  Universitatis  there  is  a  list  of  the  'buikis,'  150  vols.,  mostly 
patristic  and  apologetic.  Among  them  is  a  copy  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglott, 
probably  the  most  valuable  present  that  the  University  Library  has  as  yet 
received. 

*[For  Mississippi  Law,  see  Glasgow  Herald  of  30th  November,  1896.] 

S 
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Law,  one  of  Napoleon's  favourite  aides-de-camp,  was  by  Louis 
XVI n.  promoted  to  be  Marshal  of  France,  and  created  Marquis 
de  Lauriston,  a  title  still  held  by  the  French  descendants  of  the 
old  Edinburgh  goldsmith.  Thomas  Law,  the  Archbishop's  son, 
was  minister  of  Inchinnan,^  and  was  father  of  Robert  Law, 
minister  of  East  Kilpatrick,  author  of  the  curious  Memorialls, 
and  of  John  Law,  minister  at  Edinburgh,  whose  great-great- 
granddaughter,  Susan  Law  of  Elvington,  was  the  wife  of  Robert 
Riddell,  advocate  (brother  to  the  great  antiquary),  and  the  mother 
of  the  lender  of  the  Archbishop's  portrait. 
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Alexander    Henderson,     (No  29) 
Born,  1583.  Died,  1646 

If  there  is  a  difficulty  in  making  out  Archbishop  Law's  character, 
there  is  none  with  Alexander  Henderson's.  When  every  other 
leader  of  either  party  was  the  mark  of  satire  or  abuse,  Alexander 
Henderson  had  the  respect  of  both  parties.  His  friends  held  him 
for  '  a  truly  heroic  divine,  for  piety,  learning,  wisdome,  eloquence, 
humilitie,  single  life,  and  every  good  part,  for  some  years  the 
most-eyed  man  of  the  three  kingdoms  ' ;  the  opponents  whom  he 
crushed  frankly  owned  his  honesty  of  purpose,  his  purity  of  life, 
his  rare  candour  and  courtesy,  rarest  in  that  angry  time ;  and 
their  witness  is  the  more  striking  that  the  Malleus  Episcoporum 
had  himself  begun  as  an  Episcopalian. 

Alexander    Henderson    was    a    distinguished    alumnus    of    S. 
Andrews,  and  became  Regent  at  S.  Salvator's.     In  1614  he  was 

^  J?e   Thomas    Law,    see   further   Hamilton  of    Wishaw,    p.    87 ;    VVodrow's 

Analecta.  iii.  22, 
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presented  by  his  friend,  Archbishop  Gladstone,  to  the  parish  of 
Leuchars.  So  obnoxious  was  his  appointment  that  on  the  induc- 
tion day  the  people  barred  the  doors,  and  the  inducting  party 
only  got  into  the  church  by  a  window.  This  rough  home-coming 
and  his  later  experiences  of  church  government  by  ukase  were  too 
much  for  his  prelatical  principles.  He  joined  the  Presbyterian 
side,  and  narrowly  escaped  Privy  Council  discipline.  By  his 
talents  and  high  character,  at  no  wish  of  his  own,  he  became  the 
leader  of  his  new  friends,  and  he,  more  than  any  other  man, 
shaped  the  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  future  of  Scotland.  He 
drew  up  the  National  Covenant,  and  in  the  Greyfriars  Kirkyard, 
and  before  the  signing  began,  stood  up  and  prayed  for  God's 
blessing  on  it ;  he  was  Moderator  of  the  famous  Glasgow  Assembly 
of  1638  which  abolished  Episcopacy;  he  w-as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  negotiated  peace  with  King  Charles  at  Ripon  in  1640, 
and  was  thereafter  made  chaplain  to  His  Majesty;  and  he  was  the 
most  influential  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly  which  voted  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  and  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  Finally,  he  was  told  off  as  the  exponent  of 
the  Presbyterian  polity  in  the  ecclesiastical  discussion  with  King 
Charles  in  1646,  and  by  his  ability,  fairness,  and  courtesy  would 
have  procured  agreement  had  agreement  been  possible.  It  was 
his  last  public  act.  Never  strong,  and  weighed  down  with  long 
labour  and  care,  the  failure  of  his  last  hope  of  peace  killed  him ; 
he  sailed  away  from  Newcastle  on  loth  August,  and  died  in  his 
own  house  in  Edinburgh  on  19th  August,  1646.  'Just  as  he 
■  was  a-dying,  at  his  last  fetch,  he  opened  his  eyes,  looking 
upwards,  and  they  had  a  glance  brighter  than  any  sparkle  of  a 
diamond,  yea  brighter  than  any  candle  ever  one  saw,  and  he 
presently  expired.' 

He  was  appropriately  buried  in  the  Greyfriars  Kirkyard.     His 
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monument,  demolished  after  the  Restoration  by  the  gallant 
Middleton,  and  since  restored,  bore  this  inscription  : 

Reader,  bedew  thine  eyes, 

Not  for  the  dust  here  lies  ; 

It  quicken  shall  again, 

And  aye  in  joy  remain, 

But  for  thyself,  the  Church  and  states 

Whose  woe  this  dust  prognosticates. 

The  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638  M'as  the  most  important  meeting 
ever  held  in  Glasgow,  and  the  most  picturesque.  In  26  short 
Dyets  it  levelled  the  work  that  King  James  and  King  Charles  had 
laboriously  built  up  in  30  years,  and  it  set  the  precedent  for  other 
revolts  against  kings.  It  met  in  the  Nave  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
Commissioner's  Grace,  James  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  sat  in  his 
chair  of  state  with  his  back  to  the  organ-loft :  at  his  feet  before 
and  on  both  sydes  stood  the  Chief  of  the  Counsell,  the  Thesaurer, 
the  Privie  Seal,  the  Justice-General,  Argyle,  Marre,  Angus, 
Perth  and  moe,  the  great  Powers  of  the  Realm  :  at  a  little  table 
sett  foreanent  the  Chair  of  State  sat  the  Moderator  and  his  clerk  : 
on  either  side  of  a  long  low  table  stretching  from  the  nave,  on 
good  commodious  roomes  rysing  up  fyve  or  six  degrees,  sat  the 
Commissioners  from  Presbyteries  and  Burghs  and  Universities : 
away  at  the  west  end  of  the  long  arcade  on  a  high  roome  sat  the 
sons  of  the  great  barons,  Montgomerie,  Fleeming,  Erskine,  Boyd, 
and  man)  moe  :  the  side-aisles  were  packed  with  a  noisy,  unruly 
crowd,  through  which  the  members  could  scarce  by  the  help  of 
the  town  guard  and  the  noblemen  and  gentrie  and  whA^les  the 
Commissioner  in  person  get  an  entrie  to  their  roomes,  with  much 
delay  of  time  and  thrumbling  through  :  high  up,  the  clerestory 
vaults  were  packed  with  hudge  numbers  of  gentlewomen  and 
others.     Truly  a  lively  scene. 
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GLASGOW    AND    THE    UNIVERSITY 

The   Very   Reverend   Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrigue 
Born  at  Glasgow,  1578.         Died  at  Edinburgh,  1627 

Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrigue  was  another  of  the  champions  of 
Presbytery  who  had  come  over  from  the  ranks  of  Prelacy ;  the 
son  of  James  Boyd,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  he  was  won  over  by 
the  saintly  character  of  Robert  Rollock.  He  was  a  valuable 
recruit.  In  learning,  in  piety,  in  purity  of  life,  and  grace  of 
character  none  surpassed  him.  Educated  first  at  the  Grammar 
School  of  Ayr,  and  then  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  France  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  could 
discourse  with  equal  ease  in  English,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek. 
He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Montauban,  and  of  theology 
at  Saumur,  and  at  the  same  time  was  the  faithful  pastor  of 
Protestant  congregations.  In  1614  he  was  recalled  by  King 
James  to  the  Principalship  of  Glasgow,  He  would  have  done  well 
to  stop  at  Saumur.  For  seven  years  he  laboured  at  the  duties  of 
his  office,  which  then  included  the  teaching  of  theology,  Hebrew, 
and  Syriac,  and  the  charge  of  the  parish  of  Govan,  and  he  won 
general  love  and  respect.  But  by  his  opposition  to  the  Articles 
of  Perth  he  came  under  the  hatred  of  King  James,  and  in  1621  he 
was  forced  to  resign.  In  1622  he  was  chosen  by  the  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh  to  be  Principal  of  Edinburgh,  but  his  enemy 
followed  him,  and  had  him  deposed  from  the  principalship  and 
expelled  from  the  town.  '  We  think  his  biding  there,'  wrote  the 
King  to  the  unhappy  Town  Council,  '  will  doe  much  evill,  and 
therefore,  as  ye  will  answer  to  us  on  your  obedience,  we  command 
you  to  put  him  not  onlie  from  his  office  but  out  of  your  town  at 
the  sight  hereof,  unlesse  he  conform  totallie.  .  .  .  Mr.  Robert 
quitt  his  place,  and  tooke  his  leave.'     It  was  his  last  employment. 
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In  1626  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Paisley,  but  was  rabbled 
out  of  the  town  by  a  Popish  mob — at  Paisley  of  all  places  !  but 
Paisley  had  drawn  wealth  and  consideration  from  her  Abbey,  and 
she  was  wild  at  disestablishment.  It  was  Robert  Boyd's  last 
trouble.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  January  5,  1627,  in  his  49th 
year.  He  left  behind  him  various  works,  among  them  some 
Latin  poems  and  a  commentary  on  the  Ephesians  of  vast  size  and 
stupendous  learning. 
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Thomas  Hutchesone  of  Lambhill.     (No.   15) 

Born,  c.  1590.         Died,  ist  September,  1641 

Younger  brother  of  George  Hutchesone  of  Lambhill  (No.  38). 

The  two  brothers  were  founders  of   Hutchesons'   Hospital,   our 

richest  charity,  and  almost  our  oldest. 

George  and  Thomas  Hutchesone,  sons  of  Thomas  Hutchesone 
and  Helein  Herbertsone,  came  of  a  family  originally  rentallers, 
afterwards  feuars  in  the  archbishopric.  They  were  brothers  longo 
intervallo :  George  was  born  sometime  between  1550  and  1560; 
Thomas  was  born  in  1590;  he  was  the  child  of  his  father's  old 
age,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  four.^     Fortunately  his  brother 

^  See  genealogical  tree  of  the  Hutcheson  family  in  Dr.  Hill's  History  of 
Hutchesons'  Hospital.  Thomas  Huchesone,  the  Founders'  father,  was  bom 
C.  1520,  and  died  1594;  George  Hutchesone  was  bom  between  1550  and 
1560  (say  1555);  and  Thomas,  his  brother,  was  born  c.  1590.  Therefore  (1) 
the  elder  Thomas  was  70  when  little  Tommy  was  born,  and  died  when  the 
child  was  4 ;  and  (2)  there  was  30  to  40  (say  35)  years  between  the  two 
brothers  of  the  same  mother.  Charles  James  Fox  had  two  aunts,  of  whom 
one  died  in  1656  tempo  Cromwell,  and  one  in  1826  tempo  George  IV.  ;  but 
they  were  certainly  not  by  the  same  mother. 
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was  both  willing  and  able  to  help  him — he  was  already  a  thriving 
writer  and  notary  public — and  as  years  went  on  his  fortunes  still 
throve.  His  practice  grew;  he  became  a  banker  as  well  as  a 
lawyer,  perhaps  our  earliest  banker;  and  though  a  free  liver,  he 
acquired  great  wealth.  Within  the  old  burgh  he  owned  various 
tenements;  within  the  extended  burgh  he  owned  the  lands  of 
Ramshorn  and  Meadowflat,  Barrowfield  and  Broomward;  he 
owned  lands  in  several  counties;  and  great  sums  of  money  were 
due  him  on  bandis  and  wadsetts  from  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
my  Lord  Blantyre,  and  others.  He  had  his  headquarters  in  his 
large  heich  tenement,  bak  and  foire,  at  the  Corse  (on  the  site  of 
our  Tontine  Buildings),  with  his  office  below  and  his  house  above, 
and  his  bandis,  reddie  money,  and  chartours  stowed  in  his  own 
chalmour  in  his  '  spring-lockit  kist  woven  of  strips  of  yron  in 
comelie  forme  '  (No.  1569  of  this  collection).  And  for  country 
quarters  he  built  himself  at  Partick  a  country  house, 
sometimes  misnamed  '  the  Bishop's  Castle  '  :  it  stood  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Kelvin,  near  its  mouth,  and  its  site  is 
included  in  Henderson's  shipyard.  Whatever  faults  he  had, 
George  Hutchesone  was  a  good  brother  to  the  little  orphan,  and 
in  long  after  years  Thomas  gratefully  owned  the  blessings  which 
under  God  he  owed  to  George.  He  had  the  best  education  of  the 
day,  and  graduated  at  the  University  in  1610.  He  was  bred  a 
preacher,  studied  under  the  celebrated  David  Dickson,  our  first 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  himself  wrote  a  Latin  exposition  of  the 
Apostolical  Epistles;  but  he  ended  in  his  brother's  profession, 
became  a  writer  and  notary,  and  was  registrar  of  Sasines  for  the 
Barony  and  Regality  of  Glasgow. 

George  Hutchesone  died  December  26,  1639.  On  his  death- 
bed he  had  executed  a  Deed  of  Mortification,  the  nucleus  of  a 
great  charity;   he  dotit,  anexit,  mortifeit,  and  disponit  a  tenement 
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of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Trongate  bewest  the  auld  West 
Port,  to  be  edifiet  and  maid  ane  perfyte  hospitall  for  poore  aiget 
decrippet  men  to  be  placed  thereinto.  For  their  interteinment  he 
assignit  and  disponit  tuentie  thousand  merkis.  From  the  anuel 
rents  thairof  the  aiget  decrippet  men  were  to  receive  foure  shil- 
lingis  Scottis  money  ilk  day,  and  ilk  yeir  ane  gowne  of  convenient 
cullor,  with  elding  sufficient  in  the  said  Hospitall  somer  and 
winter;  ane  of  the  said  aiget  decrippet  men  having  knawlege  to 
reid  was  to  reid  ye  prayairs  morning  and  ewying  besyde  thair 
resort  to  the  common  prayairs  and  preiching  in  ye  Laich  Trone- 
gait  Kirk.  Twenty  thousand  merkis  is  but  £i6g^  8s.  lofd. 
sterling,  but  in  that  golden  age  they  might  yield  eight  per  cent., 
yea  more,  and  they  were  calculated  to  entertain  eleven  aiget, 
decrippet  men.  George  Hutchesone  had  disponit  his  tenement 
in  the  Tronegait  so  close  on  his  leaving  the  street  for  ever  that  the 
diposition  was  worthless  without  the  confirmation  of  his  brother 
and  heir.  This  Thomas  readily  gave;  and  further,  by  various 
deeds  he  added  to  his  brother's  foundation.  Hailing  guid  mind 
and  will  that  the  said  hospitall  be  biggit  lairdge  and  in  ane 
comelie  forme,  he  conveyed  to  it  ane  borne  and  borne  zaird  lyand 
hard  next  adjacent  to  the  wester  gavill  of  his  brother's  tenement, 
and  for  the  biggin  of  the  hospitall  and  the  interteinment  of  its 
aiget,  decrippet  men  he  conveyed  to  it  various  sums  of  money. 
Lykwayes,  following  the  pious  and  memorabill  example  of  his 
worthy  predecessor,  umqle.,  George  Hutchesonne  of  Lambhill,  his 
brother,  quho  under  God  was  the  fountane  quhence  his  meanes 
and  estait  had  flowed,  and  remembering  how  he  himself  had  been 
an  orphane,  he  conveyed  a  third  tenement  bewest  the  first  two, 
and  certain  sums  of  money  for  the  building  and  endowing  of  a 
school  for  tuelf  maill  children,  indigent  orphanes  or  utheres  of  the 
lyk   conditioun    and   qualitie,    burgessis   sones   of   the   burgh   of 
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Glasgow.     He  appointed  that  the  hospital  and  the  school  should 

be  buildit  up  togidder  in  ane  haill  continuat  work  on  the  site  of 

the  three  tenements  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tronegait,  and  on 

19th  March,    1641,   he  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  building 

which  was  long  an  ornament  of  the  famous  street.     He  did  not 

see  the  completion  of  the  work;   he  died  on  ist  September,  1641. 

The  two  brothers  lie  together  in  the  High  Kirkyard. 

George  had  a  poor  opinion  of  Thomas's  capacity.     In  his  will 

he  bids  him   '  follow  sage  advyce  of  counsell  of  friends  in  his 

ordres,  because  it  lies  not  pleised  God  to  give  him  sic  knowledge 

as  his  place  and  affers  now  requires.'     And  no  doubt  the  elder 

brother  was  the  abler  man  of  business,  and  was  the  founder  of 

the  family  fortunes.     But  he  was  keen  and  not  too  scrupulous  in 

business,  he  was  a  rough  and  an  unclean  liver,  and  he  reined  in 

his  generous  impulses  till  his  deathbed.     Thomas's  tomb  tells  us 

he  was  one 

.     Quem  semper 
Innocentia,  sero  opulentia,  beavit, 
Cujus  brevem  possessionem  amplis 
In  egenos  largitionibus  compensavit. 

The  tomb  only  tells  the  truth.  Always  pure  in  life,  always  loyal 
and  affectionate,  Thomas  Hutchesone  busied  himself,  so  soon  as 
he  heired  his  brother's  wealth,  in  giving  out  of  hand  to  this  good 
object  or  that;  and  good  feeling  and  good  sense  guided  all  his 
gifts. ^     I  think  he  was  the  cleverer  of  the  two. 

^His  old  university  was  also  the  subject  of  Thomas  Hutchesone's  thought- 
ful liberality.  By  deed  of  mortification  of  13  May,  1641,  considdering  how 
conduceable  it  is  to  the  advancement  of  the  Gospell  and  the  guid  of  the 
Commonwealthe,  that  the  coUedges  and  universities  be  weill  provydit  and 
appoyntit,  he  dottit  and  mortifiet  to  the  CoUedge  of  Glasgow  the  soume  of  ane 
thousand  poundis  money  for  ye  re-edifieing  of  the  south  quarter  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Colledge,  '  quhilk  is  presently  ruinous ' :  also,  by  the  same  deed,  the 
soume  of  twa  thousand   merkis   money  for  the  founding   of  the   office   of  ane 
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The  Hutchesone  portraits  are  characteristic^ — George's  face 
coarse  and  strong,  Thomas's  gentle  and  diffident.  These  charac- 
teristics are  repeated  in  the  Hutcheson  statues,  cut  soon  after  the 
brothers'  deaths,  and  presumably  from  portraits  taken  in  life. 
These  statues  stood  in  niches  on  the  north  face  of  the  hospital 
steeple  facing  the  pleasant  and  delectable  gardens,  well  kept  and 
much  resorted  to  in  M'Ure's  day,  for  the  recreation  of  walking  in 
them.  In  1795,  when  the  hospital  in  Trongate  was  sold,  the 
statues  were  stowed  in  the  Merchants'  Hospital  in  the  Briggate. 
They  seem  to  have  remained  there  till  1817,  when  this  hospital, 
too,  was  sold.  They  now  look  down  Hutcheson  Street  from 
niches  in  the  south  face  of  the  modern  Hutchesons'  Hospital  in 
Ingram  Street,  and  there  the  old  hospital  bell,  cast  in  1649  by 
Cornelius  Ouderogge  of  Rotterdam,  now  hangs  and  rings  the 
'  Patrons  'in. 

This  modern  hospital  is  not  a  hospital  at  all ;   the  Patrons  are 

Bibliothecare  in  the  said  Colledge,  to  be  held  by  ane  qualifiet  student.  The  'Old 
Library  Keepership'  thus  founded,  apart  from  its  value  to  the  Hbrar>',  has 
been  a  help  to  many  a  deserving  poor  student.  Thomas  Hutchesone  appointed 
the  Foundation  to  be  known  as  by  George  and  Thomas  Hutchesone,  George 
not  having  contributed  a  penny  to  it. — Book  of  Bur  saris,  etc.,  of  the  College  of 
Glasgow  (Maitland  Club,  1850),  p.  47.    History  of  Hutcheson^  Hospital,  p.  46,  note. 

®The  Hutchesone  portraits  have  a  history.  In  1717  the  Patrounes 
ordered  pictures  of  the  two  brothers  from  George  Scougall  the  same  who 
paynted  George  Heriot  for  Heriot's  Hospital.  The  cost,  gilded  frems  included, 
was  ^38  14s.  Scots.  In  1795,  ^t  the  removal  of  the  Hospital  from  the  Trone- 
gait,  the  two  Scougalls,  through  scandalows  carelessness,  went  amissing. 
George  (No.  38  of  this  Exhibition)  afterwards  turned  up  in  a  broker's  shop 
in  the  Stockwell.  Thomas  had  been  bought  by  a  skipper,  and  taken  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  all  trace  of  him  was  lost.  Fortunately,  another  picture  of  Thomas 
is  in  the  possession  of  his  collateral  descendant,  Dr.  W.  H.  Hill,  and  is  the 
No.  15  now  reproduced.  The  tradition  is  that  this  was  painted  by  Vandyk, 
who  visited  Scotland  early  in  the  seventeenth  centur)'. — History  of  Hutche- 
sons^ Hospital,  p.  41. 
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its  only  occupants;  the  aiget,  decrippet  men  are  left  to  dose  out 
their  last  days  in  their  own  ingle  nook,  and  the  scholars  are  not 
dragged  from  home.  The  change  is  symptomatic.  The  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  old  charities  were  all  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
Thus  Skipper  John  Muir,  of  the  Merchants'  House,  mortified  a 
ground  annual  of  40s.  yearly  '  to  ye  poor  mds  yt  feirs  God  wt-in 
ye  citie,  to  be  stallit  in  ye  almous  Hous  bigget  in  ye  Briggait  of 
Glasgow  ' ;  and  so  were  the  beneficiaries  stallit  in  our  other  old 
hospitals.  This  monastic  idea  is  now  everywhere  on  the  wane. 
Even  Greenwich  Hospital  is  empty,  and  Chelsea  will  soon  be  to 
let. 

Hutchesons'  Hospital  began  to  be  diverted  from  its  assigned 
uses  almost  as  soon  as  the  plaster  was  dry.'''  As  early  as  1647 
George  Andersone,  our  earliest  printer,  worked  his  printing  press 
in  the  hospital,  and  printed  there  in  quarto  an  Exposition  of 
Matthew's  Gospel  by  Thomas  Hutchesone's  old  master,  David 
Dickson.  As  early  as  1653  the  school  was  broken  up,  the  boys 
put  home  to  their  parents,  and  John  M'Lay,  the  schoolmaster, 
evicted.  The  diverting  process  went  on.  The  aiget  decrippet 
men  did  a  little  in  the  way  of  stowing  smuggled  goods  in  odd 
corners,  and  clewed  and  heckled  lint  in  their  dormitories;  the 
lofts  became  public  stores  for  '  victual  ' ;  the  great  hall  was  let  to 
dancing  and  fencing  masters,  the  '  closs  '  to  bull-baiters,  and  the 
garden  to   nurserymen;    ten  of  the  town's  ledders  for  fire  and 

'^  There  was  not  a  plasterer  then  in  Glasgow,  and  Hendrie  Glen,  the  Maister 
of  the  Hospital,  was  warrandit  to  wryt  to  Perth  for  ane  plaisterer  there  to  come 
for  plaistering  of  the  said  hospital,  and  ^ii  was  paid  the  Perth  man  as  late 
as  20th  July,  1650,  for  casting  of  the  sax  chalmers  with  lime.  The  'sax  Chal- 
mers '  were  the  dormitories  for  the  old  men  ;  there  is  no  notice  of  plaister  in 
the  other  apartments  ;  the  hall  for  the  patrons  was  probably  wainscoated  ;  the 
poor  boys,  let  us  hope,  had  '  elding  sufficient '  in  their  bare  dormitories. — His- 
tory of  Hutchesons^  Hospital^  p.  79. 


■ 
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water  engine  No.  9  were  stowed  in  the  Hospital ;  the  front  to 
Trongaitt  was  gutted  for  shops;  finally,  between  1788  and  1795, 
the  whole  property,  now  extending  from  Trongaitt  to  Ingram 
Street,  was  sold  off  piecemeal,  and  Hutcheson  Street  driven  over 
the  site. 

The  Foundation,  however,  is  working  to  better  account  than 
the  Founders  ever  dreamt  of.  It  was  an  instruction  to  the  Pat- 
rounes  to  invest  the  funds  in  '  the  cheappest  and  best  haldin 
arabill  landis  near  to  the  burgh.'  Through  following  this  instruc- 
tion, through  judicious  purchases  and  increased  values,  the  three 
tenements  in  Trongaitt  and  the  Founders'  grants  of  money, 
amounting  in  all  to  ^4017  15s.  6  8-i2d.  sterling,  plus  a  few  small 
eiks  since  grafted  on  the  Hutcheson  stem,^  have  grown  into  a 
value  of  near  ^{,"400,000,  with  a  net  income  of  near  ;^i3,ooo.  It 
was  impossible  to  apportion  accurately  the  claims  of  the  Hospital 
and  the  claims  of  the  school  on  a  hotch-pot  fund,  and  under  Act 
of  Parliament  in  1872  the  net  income  is  apportioned  two-thirds  to 
charity  and  one-third  to  education.  Under  this  division  George 
Hutchesone's  eleven  aiget  decrippet  men  had  grown  in  1893  into 
1000  poor  old  men  and  women  relieved  at  their  own  homes,  and 
Thomas  Hutchesone's  twelf  maill  children  had  grown  into  1000 
boys  and  girls  who  owe  an  admirable  education,  all  in  part,  some 
altogether,  to  the  Hutchesone  Foundation.  These  arrangements 
are  on  lines  wide  of  the  Founders'  instructions,  but  I  am  sure 
Thomas  would  have  welcomed  them ;   I  am  not  so  sure  of  George. 

^The  Hutchesone  example  produced  various  followers,  Blair,  Baxter,  etc., 
who  have  left  funds  to  be  administered  by  the  Hutcheson  trustees.  These 
Eiks  yield  in  all  something  under  ^1000  a-year. 
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GLASGOW    AND    THE    '45 
Provost  Andrew  Cochrane  of  Brighouse 

(No  455.) 
Born  at  Ayr,  1693.  Died  at  Glasgow,  1777 
Our  greatest  Provost.  Originally  a  merchant  in  Ayr,  Andrew 
Cochrane  moved  to  Glasgow  in  1722,  and  became  a  merchant, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Virginia  trade,  a  shipowner — owning 
the  Cochrane,  the  Murdoch,  and  the  Prince  William — and  a 
banker — founder  of  the  Glasgow  Arms  Bank,  our  oldest  bank 
except  the  famous  Ship.  His  firm,  originally  Andrew  Cochrane 
&  Co.,  afterwards  Cochrane,  INTurdoch  &  Co.,  are  worthily  repre- 
sented in  our  own  day  by  their  descendants,  William  Connal  &  Co. 
But  Andrew  Cochrane  is  most  to  be  remembered  for  his  long 
course  of  public  service,  especially  as  Provost  in  the  '45.  He  is 
faintly  recalled  by  '  Cochrane  '  Street,  and  a  monument  in  the 
Cathedral  records  his  merits;  but  his  best  monument  is  the 
Cochrane  Correspondence.^  One  may  read  there  the  story  of  his 
wisdom  and  courage  in  trying  times,  and  of  his  scorn  for  the  rude 
Celtic  assault  on  civilisation  and  ordered  liberty.  He  was  well 
supported.  We  may  be  proud  of  the  bearing  of  our  ancestors  in 
the  '45.  Glasgow  kept  the  King's  birthday  '  with  all  manner  of 
rejoicing,  such  as  illuminations,  bonefires,  ringing  of  bells '  : 
'  when  for  eight  weeks  the  rebels  had  been  masters  of  Scotland, 
not  one  man  from  Glasgow  joined  them  : '  even  when  the  rebels 
were  in  actual  possession  of  Glasgow  '  the  Prince  appeared  four 
times  publicly  in  our  streets  without  the  smallest  respect  being 
paid  him;  no  bells  rung,  no  huzzas,  nor  did  the  meanest  inhabi- 
tant so  much  as  take  off  their  hats;'    when  crushing  requisitions 

^The  Cochrane  Correspondence  regarding  the  affairs  of  Glasgow,  MDCCXLV.- 
VI.,  presented  in  1836  to  the  Maitland  Club  by  James  Smith  of  Jordanhilll 
and  edited  by  James  Dennistoim  of  Dennistoun. 
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were  laid,  and  '  it  was  hinted  that  by  the  Magistrates  and  principal 
Burgesses  waiting  on  him,  an  mitigation  might  be  procured,  this 
they  declined;  yea,  our  ladies  had  not  curiosity  to  go  near  him  ' 
or  to  his  famous  ball  in  the  Shawfield  Mansion.  '  This  no  doubt 
fretted,'  and  explained  the  severe  measure  dealt  out  to  the  proud 
Whig  town.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  read  of  the  efforts  it  cost  the 
brave  Provost  to  recover  from  the  Government  at  St.  James  a 
tardy  and  partial  indemnity  for  Glasgow's  losses  in  the  good 
cause. 

GLASGOW'S    PRE-UNION    TRADE 

John  Dunlop  of  Garnkirk.  (No.  53.) 
Born  about  the  end  of  the  i6th  century.  Died,  1662 
The  Clyde  is  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in  the  world,  but 
it  faces  west,  and  until  the  Union  opened  up  to  us  the  trade  with 
the  English  colonies  Glasgow  had  scarce  any  foreign  trade.  She 
imported  from  Ireland  a  few  hoops,  rungs,  and  staves,  some  meal, 
oats,  and  butter;  from  France  small  quantities  of  pepper  and  salt, 
raisins  and  prunes,  brandy  and  wine;  from  Bristol,  a  little  raw 
sugar;  from  Sweden,  a  little  iron  and  tar;  from  Norway,  an 
occasional  cargo  of  timber.  She  had  a  small  venture  now  and 
again  to  Madeira  or  Barbadoes,  even  once  to  Archangel.  She 
paid  for  her  imports  with  coals,  salmon,  herrings,  and  a  few  webs 
of  coarse,  woollen  cloth,  her  only  manufactured  export.  In  John 
Dunlop's  day  the  chief  foreign  trade  of  Scotland,  a  trade  of  very 
old  standing,  was  with  Holland.  But  this  trade  lay  in  to  the  east 
coast,  mostly  to  those  quaint  little  ports  that  dot  the  coast  of  Fife. 
Glasgow  managed,  however,  to  take  a  little  of  it  via  Bo'ness,  and 
John  Dunlop  was  one  of  our  Dutch  merchants.  In  after  years  he 
had  his  sons  trained  in  Dutch  counting-houses,  long  reckoned  the 
best  of  mercantile  schools  in  Europe.     Besides  his  Dutch  trade 
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he  was  a  banker,  and  besides  his  trading  and  his  banking  he 
married  a  rich  widow. ^°  One  way  and  another  he  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  consideration.  He  had  his  town  house  in  the  Limmer- 
field,  and  his  country  house  at  Garnkirk,  and  special  privileges  on 
Sundays.  In  1635,  he  having  out  of  his  pious  mind,  for  advan- 
cing Godis  glorie  within  this  brugh,  gevin  fyve  hundrethe  pundis 
money  to  the  sadly  deficient  funds  of  the  Blackfrear  Kirk  (just 
acquired  from  the  College),  the  Town  Council  ordered  their 
maisteris  of  wark  to  build  ane  salt  within  the  said  kirk  in  ane 
convenient  place  where  the  said  Maister  Johne  and  his  spous 
might  heir  and  sie  the  minister.  Maister  Johne  was  well  born  (a 
younger  son  of  James  Dunlop  of  that  ilk  and  Jean  Somervill  of 
Cambusnethen),*  and  he  was  well  educated  (the  invariable  Maister 
tells  he  was  college  bred).  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Dunlops  of 
Glasgow,  who  from  his  day  to  ours  have  held  a  good  position 
here.  The  Miss  Dunlops  of  Tolcross,  lenders  of  his  portrait,  are 
his  descendants  in  the  seventh  generation.! 

GLASGOW   AND   THE    VIRGINIAN    TRADE 

Alexander  Speirs  of  Elderslie.     (No.  70.) 
Born,  1714.         Died,  1782 

And  his  Wife,  Mary  Buchanan 

Born,  c.  1735.         Died,  1818 
By  all  accounts  our  Virginian  trade  was  the  making  of  Glasgow, 
and  four  young  men — Alexander  Speirs,  John  Glassford,  William 
Cuninghame,  and  James  Ritchie — were  the  making  of  our  Vir- 
ginia trade.     It  was  a  big  thing  to  make.     The  American  colonies, 

*  [For  Somervill  or  Somerville  of  Cambusnethen  or  Cambusnethan,  see  p.  1 33  sup.] 
t[John  Dunlop's  descendants  are  treated  of  in  the  article  on  James  Dunlop 

of  Tolcross  infra.     See  also  pp.  21  and  297.] 

^•^  Bessie  Mackldune,  a  widow  with  a  fortune  of  over  ^'15,000  Scots.      The 

marriage  was  on  24th  May,  1632,  and  this  date  is  carved  on  the  Dunlop  cabinet 
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Maryland,  Carolina,  and  above  all  Virginia,  had  the  monopoly 
practically  of  the  tobacco  supply  of  Europe,  and  the  mother 
country  had  the  monopoly  of  the  export  trade  of  the  colonies. 
Before  the  Union  England  had  had  this  trade  to  herself.  After 
the  Union  Glasgow  elbowed  her  way  in,  and  pretty  well  elbowed 
Bristol  and  London  out.  When  the  trade  collapsed  with  the 
American  War  over  half  of  the  whole  American  export  was 
coming  into  the  Clyde,  nearly  all  for  re-export  to  the  Continent, 
to  Ireland,  and  to  England  herself.  Alexander  Speirs  was  our 
biggest  importer.  He  had  a  seventh  of  the  whole  Clyde  import, 
a  twelfth  of  the  whole  European  import ;  and  he  managed,  unlike 
many  of  our  tobacco  lords,  to  save  what  he  had  made,  and  to 
retire  with  a  large  fortune.  He  set  himself  to  found  a  family, 
bought  all  the  land  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  up  and  down 
Renfrewshire,  and  got  the  whole  erected  into  a  barony.  He 
named  his  barony  Elderslie,  from  the  most  historic  of  his  pur- 
chases, the  ancient  heritage  of  Wallace  of  Elderslie,  near  Paisley. 
Elderslie  House,  the  messuage  of  the  barony,  he  built  on  another 
purchase  near  Renfrew,  of  which  the  proper  name  is  King's  Inch. 
Archibald  Alexander  Speirs,  now  laird  of  Elderslie,  is  the 
founder's  great-great-grandson.* 

Alexander  Speirs  was  fortunate  in  his  wife,  unless  her  portrait 
belies  her.  One  seldom  sees  a  face  so  taking,  with  those  soft 
dark  eyes,  that  sweet  and  gracious  air,  and  seldom  a  face  so 
fresh  and  shapely  on  the  verge  of  old  age.  Hers  is  the  only 
woman's  portrait  in  the  Merchants'  Hall,  a  happy  exception. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Archibald  Buchanan  of  Auchintorlie,  a 
leading  Virginia  don,  by  Martha  Murdoch,  daughter  of  Provost 
Peter  Murdoch  (No.  49). 

(No.  1986).  1  See  also  Scottish  National  Memorials,  Glasgow,  1890,  p.  226,  where  the 

cabinet  is  figured.     It  was  Bessie  Mackldune's  money  that  bought  Gamkirk  in  1634. 

*[See  pp.  311  sqq.  infra.'] 
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Alexander  Campbell  of  Hallyards.     (No.  228.) 
Born  at  Doune,  1768.        Died  at  Glasgow,  18 17 

When  the  American  colonies  revolted  and  repudiated  their  debt 
to  the  Britishers  the  ruin  of  Glasgow  seemed  assured.  No 
wonder;  the  colonies  owed  her  not  less  than  ;^i,ooo,ooo  sterling, ^^ 
and  many  of  our  merchants  did  indeed  break.  But  it  takes  a  good 
deal  of  ruining  to  ruin  a  place  where  the  mercantile  spirit  has 
taken  root.  With  all  her  losses  Glasgow  retained  mercantile 
resources — the  skill,  the  courage,  the  connections,  the  appliances 
—that  could  not  be  drained  away,  and  she  turned  them  straight 
into  new  channels.  Especially  she  turned  them  into  the  West 
India  trade.  The  same  ships  that  brought  the  tobacco  from  the 
James  or  the  Potomac  now  dropped  anchor  at  the  Tail  of  the  Bank 
laden  with  the  sugar  and  the  rum  of  Jamaica  or  Saint  Kitts,  and 
among  the  new  sugar  lords  were  Bogles,  Dennistouns,  Findlays, 
Hopkirks,   Riddells,  old  Virginian  names,  and  at  least  one  old 

"The  sum  is  startling,  but  if  Jefferson  is  to  be  trusted  it  would  seem  to 
be  an  under-estimate.  '  Virginia  certainly  owed  ;^2,ooo,ooo  to  Great  Britain ' — 
'near  as  much  as  all  the  rest  [of  the  colonies]  put  together.'  So  Jefferson 
says ;  and  he  explains  the  largeness  of  the  amount  by  the  system  of  advances 
peculiar  to  the  tobacco  trade.  Besides  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Carolina  had 
between  them  a  tobacco  trade  equal  to  quite  one-third  of  Virginia's  amount. 
Of  the  40,548  hhds.  imported  into  the  Clyde  in  1774  Maryland  and  Carolina 
had  between  them  10,331,  against  Virginia's  30,212.  This  would  point  to  a 
total  tobacco  debt  to  British  merchants  of  say  ^2,660,000.  How  much  of  this 
was  due  to  Glasgow?  Surely  not  less  than  half;  indeed,  in  1772  she  imported 
49,000  hhds.  out  of  a  total  of  90,000,  and  in  1775,  the  last  of  the  golden  years, 
57,143  hhds.  out  of  a  total  not  stated.  No  wonder  there  were  failures  ! — See 
Pagan's  Glasgow,  p.  80;  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia  (New  York,  1801), 
p.  230 ;  Jefferson's  Works ^  ix.  250. 

T 
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Virginian  firm  transferred  bodily,  John  Campbell,  senior,  &  Co. 
John  Campbell  of  Morriston  (called  John  Campbell,  senior,  to 
distinguish  him  from  John  Campbell,  junior,  insurance  broker) 
founded  this  famous  firm,  in  which  countless  Campbells  flourished 
first  and  last.  The  founder,  son  of  Captain  Alexander  Campbell, 
of  the  Black  Watch,  hailed  from  Doune,  and  from  Doune  he 
imported  a  Highland  cousin,  Alexander  Campbell,  who  became 
his  partner.  Various  devices  distinguished  these  many 
Campbells  each  from  each ;  and  the  laird  of  Hallyards  was  known 
either  as  '  Sandie  Doune  '  or  (in  contrast  to  less  active  Sandies) 
as  '  Business  Sandie.'  In  and  out  of  business  he  was  an  eager, 
sedulous  Celt.  His  portrait  is  one  of  Raeburn's  best.  How  the 
painter  must  have  delighted  to  paint  us  that  strong  and  handsome 
face,  that  tight  chiselled  mouth,  those  deep  and  thoughtful 
eyes  ! 

Business  Sandie  died  in  1817;  he  was  but  49,  but  he  had  done 
a  full  darg.  By  his  wife,  Barbara  Campbell  of  Jura,  he  left  a 
large  family.  His  eldest  son,  officially  Mungo  Campbell,  junior, 
was  best  known,  in  distinction  from  a  black-a-vice  cousin  and 
partner,  as  '  White  Mungo.'  White  Mungo  is  not  yet  quite  for- 
gotten, his  ruddy,  humorous  face,  his  bluff  manner,  his  sterling 
honesty,  and  warm  heart.  He  was  an  excellent  man  of  business, 
but  he  fell  on  evil  times  for  the  West  Indies,  when  not  even 
Sandie  Doune  could  have  made  the  old  business  pay,  and  in  1858 
John  Campbell,  senior,  &  Co.  was  wound  up.  At  the  finish  there 
were  only  five  partners  left,  Campbells  all.* 

[*  For  these  Campbells,  see  an  article  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  second 
edition  of  Old  Country  Houses  of  the  Old  Glasgow  Gentry,  s.v.  Fossil] 
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GLASGOW    AND   THE    EAST    INDIA   TRADE 

KiRKMAN  FiNLAY.  (No.  197.) 
Born  at  Glasgow,  1773.  Died  at  Castle  Toward,  1842 
Bass  John  Spreull,  in  his  Accompt  Current  betwixt  England 
and  Scotland,  anno  1705,  gives  '  an  short  Scheme  of  the  Pro- 
duct of  all  Ports  or  Nations  we  do  or  need  to  trade  to.'  The 
product  of  the  Islands  of  East  Indies  and  Continent  is  detailed  :  — 
'  Pepper  and  other  Spiceries  as  Nutmegs  and  Clows,  Silk-stuffs, 
Caligo,  and  Muslins,  and  many  other  sorts  of  Linens,  and  Silks 
plain  and  striped  and  stamped.  Sugars,  Drugs,  Indigo,  and 
Ambergreese,  Pearls,  Diamonds,  pickled  Fruits,  Kains,  "  Coffie, 
Cinamon."  '  But  Bass  John,  in  spite  of  his  long  '  Scheme  '  of 
'  Scotland's  Product  to  Balance  with  any  Port  or  Nation,'  begin- 
ning with  '  100,000  Fighting  Men  to  serve  by  Land  or  Sea,'  and 
ending  with  '  the  Pearl  of  price  in  the  Gospel  offered  by  a  true 
settled  Ministry,'  admits  that  Scotland's  Product  was  '  no  way 
answerable  '  to  the  Trade  with  the  Islands  of  East  Indies  and 
Continent.  What  product  of  the  East  she  could  then  afford  ^^ 
Scotland  got  second  hand  through  Holland.  In  1772,  Glasgow, 
though  trading  direct  in  Europe  from  Trieste  to  Petersburgh, 
in  America  from  Honduras  to  Boston,  in  the  West  Indies  from 
Grenada  to  Jamaica,  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  East 
Indies.  As  late  as  1816,  when  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  Dem- 
erara,  Brazil,  and  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  added  to  her  trading 
points,  no  Eastern  port  is  to  be  found  in  the  list.  The  gap  was 
now  to  be  filled. 

In  1716,  just  100  years  before,  the  first  Clyde-built  ship,  sent 
by  Glasgow  to  a  colonial  port,  a  vessel  of  60  tons,  had  sailed  from 

^^J?e  our  old  East  India,  etc.,  Trade. — See  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  John 
Spreull  (commonly  called  Bass  John),  pp.  26,  27,  47  ;  Gibson's  Glasgow,  p.  213  ; 
Cleland's  Annals,  ii.  375  ;  Brown's  History,  ii.  330  ;  Macgregor's  Glasgow,  p.  399. 
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the  Tail  of  the  Bank  for  Virginia.  In  1816,  the  first  Glasgow 
ship  to  an  Eastern  port,  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  of  600  tons, 
sailed  from  the  Tail  of  the  Bank  for  Bombay,  followed  in  1817  by 
the  George  Canning  first  for  Calcutta,  and  in  1834  t>y  the  Kirk- 
man  Finlay  first  for  China.  These  ships  were  sent  by  Kirkman 
Finlay,  son  and  successor  of  James  Finlay,  founder  of  James 
Finlay  &  Co.  James  Finlay's  firm  is  almost  the  only  firm  to  be 
found  in  the  first  Glasgow  Directory  (of  1783),  and  in  the  Direc- 
tory of  last  Whitsunday ;  it  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  and  it  still  flourishes  with  the  vigour  of  youth.  Through- 
out it  has  had  both  a  manufacturing  and  a  mercantile  branch. 
Kirkman  Finlay  was  equally  at  home  in  both.  With  his  spinning, 
weaving,  bleaching,  and  finishing  works  at  Deanston,  Balloch- 
myle,  and  Ballindalloch  he  was  in  the  front  rank  of  the  cotton 
trade ;  as  a  merchant  he  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  his 
fellows — eager,  ingenious,  daring,  and  withal  absolutely  honour- 
able and  fair.  To  this  day  we  reap  where  he  sowed,  and  if  Glas- 
gow has  more  than  her  geographical  share  of  the  Eastern  trade  it 
is  to  him  she  owes  it.  Outside  his  business  Kirkman  Finlay 
somehow  found  time  for  much  public  work — as  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lord  Provost,  Member  of  Parliament, 
Dean  of  Faculties,  Lord  Rector.  Even  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  made  his  mark  :  he  was  recognised  as  an  authority  on  trade 
and  finance,  and  as  a  formidable  foe  to  John  Company  and  his 
trading  monopolies.  Kirkman  Finlay  was  born  in  his  father's 
house  in  the  Gallowgate;  he  long  lived  in  his  fine  old  mansion 
in  Queen  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  National  Bank ;  he 
died  at  Castle  Toward ;  and  he  lies  in  Blackadder's  Aisle.  His 
statue,  by  Gibson,  faces  us  as  we  enter  the  Merchants'  House. 
He  deserved  what  honour  we  had  to  give  him.* 

[*  See  Art.  James  Finlay  &^  Co.,  pp.  26  sqq.  supra,  and  the  author's  art.  James 
Clark  in  One  Hundred  Glasgow  Men.] 
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GLASGOW  AND  THE  COTTON  TRADE 
David  Dale.  (No.  163.) 
Born  in  Stewarton,  1739.  Died  in  Glasgow,  1806 
The  cotton  trade  of  Glasgow  has  so  shrunk  out  of  sight  that  some 
may  scarce  have  heard  of  it;  yet,  well  within  living  memory,  it 
was  our  leading  industry,  and  David  Dale  was  looked  back  to  as 
the  father  of  it.  He  was  much  more.  His  varied  mercantile  ser- 
vices mark  him  as  one  of  the  makers  of  Glasgow.  And  his 
mercantile  services,  varied  as  they  were,  were  only  part  of  his 
astonishing  activities.  The  work  he  put  through  his  hand  of 
one  kind  and  another  shows  what  can  be  done  by  method  and 
throughput,  an  easy  temper,  and  a  good  digestion.  For  the  end 
of  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this  it  is  impossible  to  look 
into  our  history — mercantile,  manufacturing,  financial,  municipal, 
benevolent,  religious — without  coming  on  David  Dale  at  every 
turn.  Originally  a  herd-boy  at  Stewarton,  then  a  weaver  in 
Paisley,  he  came  here  still  young,  and  became  successively  a  small 
dealer  in  linen  yarn  bought  in  pickles  from  the  farmers'  wives,  a 
large  yarn  dealer  and  importer,  an  inkle  manufacturer,  a  manu- 
facturer of  printing  cloth,  a  cotton-spinner  and  manufacturer,  a 
turkey-red  dyer  and  printer,  a  banker,  and  a  few  things  more. 
His  biggest  single  venture  was  in  cotton.  His  famous  works  at 
New  Lanark,  founded  in  1783  under  Arkwright's  inspection,  were 
the  first  cotton  works  of  any  importance  in  Scotland,  and  at  one 
time  the  largest  in  the  world.  He  was  an  active  citizen,  and 
always  found  time  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Town  Council,  or  anything  else  that  was  for  the  public 
interest.  And  he  was  a  genial,  humorous  man,  given  to  hospi- 
tality, and  able  to  sing  a  Scotch  song  so  as  to  bring  tears  to  the 
eyes.     But  all  these  were  by-jobs.     The  real  business  of  David 
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Dale's  life  was  philanthropy  and  religion.  To  make  men  happier 
and  better  he  gave  money  '  by  sho'ls  fu','  and  time  and  trouble 
with  as  little  stint.  When  he  rested  from  his  labours  on  17th 
March,  1806,  all  the  town  mourned,  and  he  was  laid  in  the 
Ramshorn  Kirkyard,  with  a  great  following  of  gentle  and  semple. 
David  Dale's  eldest  daughter  married  Robert  Owen,  still  remem- 
bered for  his  gallant  experiment  of  a  community  run  on  Socialistic 
lines.  The  experiment  failed — experiments  mostly  do  fail  that 
leave  original  sin  out  of  the  reckoning — and  the  very  site  of  the 
famous  parallelogram  of  New  Orbiston  is  lost.* 

GLASGOW  AND  THE  IRON  TRADE 
Henry  Houlds worth  of  Coltness.  (No.  287.) 
Born  at  Epperston,  near  Nottingham,  1770.  Died  at  Coltness,  1853 
The  iron  trade,  with  its  various  developments,  is  now  the  leading 
industry  of  Glasgow,  but  the  iron  trade  is  altogether  a  modern 
affair  in  this  country.  Scotland,  whose  iron  and  iron  wares  now 
go  all  over  the  world,  was  as  late  as  the  accession  of  George  HI.  an 
importer  (mostly  from  Sweden  and  Russia)  of  what  little  iron 
she  could  afford.  There  was,  indeed,  already  an  iron  work  in 
Scotland — the  Lorn  Furnaces,  built  on  Loch  Etive  by  the  Argyll 
Furnace  Company  in  1754 — but  the  Lorn  Furnaces  got  down 
their  ore  from  England,  and  sent  their  iron  back  to  England;  their 
only  connection  with  Scotland  was  that  they  smelted  here  with 
Scotch  wood.  The  first  real  Scotch  ironwork  was  Carron,  founded 
in  1760  by  Roebuck,  Cadell  &  Co.  They  made  Carron  the  first 
iron  work  of  the  day ;  they  smelted  partly  Scotch,  partly  English 
ores;  the  whole  product  of  their  furnaces  they  used  up  in  their 
foundry,  their  rolling  work,  and  their  Crammond  slitwork;   they 

[*  See  David  Dale,  p.  41  supra,  of  which  the  above  is  practically  an  abridg- 
ment, and  for  the  cotton  trade  in  Glasgow  and  the  west  of  Scotland,  see  p.  30  sqq. 
supra,  and  Introduction  to  One  Hundred  Glasgow  Men,  infra.^ 
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made  '  carronades  '  and  other  guns,  cylinders  and  engine  seats, 
grates  and  stoves,  pots  and  pans,  hinges  and  hoops,  bolts  and 
nails.     Carron  wares  were  known  all  over  the  world. 

The  connection  of  Glasgow  with  iron  making  came  later. 
Between  1780  and  1790  four  new  ironworks,  Wilsontown,  Omoa, 
Muirkirk,  Clyde,  and  a  few  years  later  one  or  two  others  were 
started  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  Glasgow  was  their  natural 
centre.  But  the  great  increase  of  the  iron  trade  of  Glasgow  came 
well  on  in  this  century  when  Mushet  had  discovered  the  black- 
band  and  Neilson  had  invented  the  hot  blast,  and  Monkland  and 
Garsherrie  and  Dundyvan  darkened  the  day  and  lit  up  the  night.* 

The  Houldsworths  by  rights  had  nothing  to  do  with  iron. 
They  are  of  English  origin.  Henry  Houldsworth  was  the  first 
comer  of  them.  Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  when  our  cotton 
trade  was  rapidly  extending,  he  came  here  from  Nottingham  to 
teach  them  how  to  spin  fine  numbers  in  the  Woodside  Cotton 
Mill.  This  mill  had  just  been  built  by  William  Gillespie,  of 
Bishopton,  beside  the  old  Woodside  Corn  Mill,  on  the  Kelvin, 
below  our  Great  Western  Road  Bridge.  The  site  was  chosen  for 
the  sake  of  the  water  power ;  the  old  mill-dam  may  still  be  seen 
just  above  the  bridge ;  the  old  lade  and  the  last  shreds  of  the  old 
mills,  corn  or  cotton,  have  disappeared  in  the  recent  railway 
operations.  By  the  beginning  of  this  century  Henry  Houlds- 
worth had  become  proprietor  of  the  Woodside  Mill,  but  it  did  not 
long  content  him ;  he  could  not  get  power  enough  out  of  the 
Kelvin.     He   built   a   big    mill    run    by   steam    in    Cheapside   of 

*[The  year  after  this  article  first  appeared,  the  author,  in  reply  to  an 
anonymous  correspondent,  gave  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Glasgow 
Herald  a  few  additional  particulars  of  the  early  history  of  the  iron  trade. 
Letters  followed  from  other  correspondents.  See  Glasgow  Herald  of  5th,  8th,  12th, 
and  17th  June,  1897.  See  also  Mackintosh's  History  of  Civilization  in  Scotland, 
iv.  367  ;  Burt's  Letters,  ii.  265  ;  and,  for  Carron,  Pennant's  Tour  in  I76g,  p.  261.] 
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Anderston,  and  between  Woodside  and  Cheapside  he  was,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  our  cotton  trade,  almost  at  the  top  of  it.^^  The 
Houldsworths  successively  dropped  these  mills  and  a  third  after- 
wards acquired  at  Airdrie,  and  gave  up  the  cotton  trade  bodily  for 
the  iron  trade.  First  their  own  mechanics'  shop  at  Cheapside 
grew  into  a  big  work  for  making  and  repairing  of  machinery, 
especially  cotton  machinery;  and  this,  on  the  decay  of  our  cotton 
trade,  has  taken  shape  as  the  well-known  Anderston  Foundry, 
with  a  branch  at  Middlesbrough.  Then  the  Coltness  estate, 
bought  in  1836,  turned  out  to  be  full  of  coal  and  iron,  and  the 
Houldsworths  became  great  ironmasters  there,  and  ten  years  later 
at  Dalmellington.  Between  Coltness  and  Dalmellington  they 
have  20  blast  furnaces.  From  old  Henry  downwards  they  have 
had  the  knack  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  changing  demands  of 
the  day.  The  founder's  portrait  attracted  much  notice  in  Old 
Glasgow,  and  in  the  later  exhibition  in  the  Grafton  Gallery.  One 
seldom  sees  a  more  characteristic  face,  a  shrewder  eye,  or  a  firmer 
mouth,  the  face  of  a  man  to  get  on.  Henry  Houldsworth  died 
in  1853,  and  is  represented  by  his  grandson,  James  Houldsworth, 
now  of  Coltness;  James  Houldsworth's  younger  brother  is  Sir 
William  Henry  Houldsworth,  M.P.  for  Manchester,  and  still  a 
great  cotton-spinner. 

BANKING    IN    GLASGOW 

Robert  Carrick  of  Braco.     (No.  105.) 

Born,  1737.         Died,  1821 

Banking,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  quite  separate  trade;    it  holds  its 

head  high  above  the  lave,   deals  in   millions,   and  is  housed  in 

■'^In  1831  Henry  Houldsworth  had  between  Woodside  and  Cheapside 
45,096  spindles.  The  only  larger  spinner  was  Robert  Thomson  of  Camphill, 
with  46,278. — Cleland's  Enumeratio7i,  p.  151. 
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palaces.  But  it  was  different  in  primitive  times;  it  is  different  to 
this  day  in  primitive  societies.  The  earHest  London  bankers  were 
goldsmiths;  the  earliest  Edinburgh  bankers  were  either  shop- 
keepers or  merchants,  mostly  corn  merchants.  The  earliest  known 
Glasgow  bankers  were  George  Hutcheson,  a  writer,  and  John 
Dunlop,  a  Dutch  merchant,  and  to  this  day  the  Kerry  cottier  who 
has  saved  some  pounds  off  his  landlord  will  combine  with  his  pigs 
and  his  potatoes  a  modest  banking  business  of  the  gombeen  order. 
Old  banking  operations,  too,  were  small,  and  were  divided  out 
among  many  hands.  In  the  banking  crisis  of  1772  more  Edin- 
burgh '  bankers  '  failed  than  to-day  there  are  Edinburgh  banks. 
The  Bank  of  Scotland  itself,  founded  in  1695  had  only  ;^io,ooo 
to  start  with  :  no  wonder  it  thrice  stopped  payment.  Sir  William 
Forbes  &  Co.,  founded  about  the  same  date  by  Patrick  Coutts, 
had  in  1749  only  ;{i"4000  of  capital,  and  never  till  1776  cleared 
;^3000  a-year.  The  Dundee  Bank,  '  George  Dempster,  Esquire, 
&  Co.,'  made  22J  per  cent,  its  first  year  (1763),  but  then  its  capital 
was  only  ;^i26o,  and  the  bank  premises  below  the  pillars  of  the 
Town  House  only  cost  ;^5  a-year. 

Glasgow  till  the  middle  of  last  century,  had  to  rub  on  as  well 
as  she  could — not  well — with  bankers  of  the  shopkeeper  or  the 
merchant  sort.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  had,  indeed,  twice  hung 
out  their  sign  here,  but  had  soon  put  up  their  shutters.  No 
wonder;  it  was  a  principle  of  theirs  that  the  'exchange  trade' 
(i.e.  the  discounting  of  bills  of  exchange)  was  '  very  troublesome, 
unsafe,  and  improper  for  a  banking  company.'  It  was  not  till 
1750  that  we  had  a  regular  bank.  In  that  year  our  two  oldest 
banks  were  founded — the  Ship  Bank,  by  Colin  Dunlop,  Alexander 
Houston  &  Co.,  and  the  Glasgow  Arms  Bank,  by  Cochrane,  Mur- 
doch &  Co.  The  '  Colin  Dunlop '  was  the  great-grandson  of 
John   Dunlop,   of   Garnkirk;    and  the   'Cochrane'   was   Provost 
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Andrew  Cochrane.  Of  these  banks  the  Ship  was  the  older  and 
much  the  more  prosperous.  No  Glasgow  concern  has  had  a  more 
unbroken  course  of  prosperity.  For  this  it  had  mainly  to  thank 
Robert  Carrick  of  Braco.  '  Robin  '  Carrick  was  son  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Carrick,  minister  of  Houston.  The  minister  had  been 
tutor  to  Andrew  Buchanan  of  Drumpellier  (No.  46),  one  of  the 
Founders  of  the  Ship,  and  to  his  influence  owed  for  himself  the 
parish  of  Houston,  and  for  his  son  a  stool  in  the  new  bank.  The 
lad  was  singularly  diligent  and  shrewd,  and  he  worked  his  way  up 
to  be  a  partner^ — for  many  years  the  leading  partner — in  the  bank. 
He  combined  every  quality  of  a  banker,  including  the  power  to 
say  no,  and  his  influence  on  the  trade  of  the  place  was  uniformly 
wholesome,  for  he  knew  instinctively  which  applicants  deserved 
help.  He  was,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  in  various 
concerns  besides  the  bank ;  his  concerns  throve,  one  and  all ;  and 
he  lived  unmarried  over  the  bank,  and  spent  nothing.  The  bulk 
of  the  great  fortune  thus  piled  up  he  left  to  David  Buchanan  of 
Drumpellier,  grandson  of  his  own  and  his  father's  old  patron, 
and  grandfather  of  Sir  David  Carrick-Buchanan  now  of  Drum- 
pellier. The  remainder  he  left  to  a  distant  cousin  James  INIoore, 
brother  to  Sir  John  Moore,  and  father  to  the  venerable  John 
Carrick  Moore  of  Carsewall.  Robin  Carrick's  bank,  like  Sir 
William  Forbes'  and  ever  so  many  more,  has  been  swallowed  by 
the  voracious  Union. ^* 

1*  See  Chambers'  Dotnesiic  Annals  of  Scotland,  iii.  128  et  seq.  132,  577. 
Sir  William  Forbes'  Metnoirs  of  a  Banking  House,  pp.  i,  4,  8,  9,  42,  92. 
A  Century  of  Banking  in  Dundee,  pp.  xxvii.,  50.  Glasgow  Past  and  Present 
(2nd  Edition),  i.  463  et  seq.  [For  a  fuller  account  of  Robin'  Carrick,  see  Robin 
Carriers  Will,  p.  164  supra!\ 
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BEAUTY    IN    GLASGOW 

Helen  Wallace,  of  Elderslie.     (No.  84.) 
Born  at  Elderslie,  1712.  Died  at  Garscube,  1767 

In  Mary  Buchanan  we  saw  beauty  on  the  verge  of  old  age.  In 
Helen  Wallace  we  have  it  in  the  full  flush  of  early  life.  There  has 
always  been  a  tradition  of  Helen  Wallace's  beauty,  but  only  those 
could  test  the  truth  of  it  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  her 
portrait  at  Garscube.  The  portrait  has  now  been  seen  by  us  all, 
and  behold  the  half  was  not  told  us.  It  is  the  face  of  a  very, 
very  beautiful  woman — features,  eyes,  complexion,  expression — 
and  the  unknown  artist  has  not  thrown  away  his  rare  opportunity. 
It  is  well  that  even  in  photograph  his  work  is  now  permanently 
within  reach.  But  Helen  Wallace  was  not  a  beauty  only.  She 
was  representative  of  the  Wallaces  of  Elderslie,  and  heiress  of  the 
very  lands  that  Wallace  had  heired  from  his  father.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  John  Wallace,  lineal  male  representative  of  the 
Wallaces  of  Elderslie,  and  Jean  Kennedy,  heiress  of  Thomas 
Kennedy,  physician  in  Glasgow.  John  Wallace  was  a  foreign 
merchant  in  Glasgow,  like  his  father  before  him,  and  like  various 
later  Wallaces  who  showed  in  the  field  of  commerce  the  same 
vigour  as  their  forefathers  had  shown  in  the  field  of  battle.  In 
his  younger  days  the  representation  and  the  ownership  of  Elders- 
lie had  been  temporarily  disjoined.  In  1678  a  childless  laird  had 
conveyed  Elderslie  to  Wallace  of  Craigie,  chief  of  the  name,  and 
it  had  since  passed  through  various  Wallace  hands;  in  1705  it 
was  John"  Wallace's  good  fortune  to  buy  back  the  old  lands,  and 
at  Elderslie,  in  17 12,  his  only  child  was  born.  In  1726  the  little 
girl  succeeded  her  father;  in  1732  she  married  Archibald  Camp- 
bell of  Garscube,  W.S.;    and  in  1767  she  and  he  sold  Elderslie. 
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What  could  be  their  reason  ?  Such  sales  have,  of  course,  often 
been  forced  on  by  want  of  money,  but  there  was  no  want  of  money 
at  Garscube — like  others  of  his  family,  Archibald  Campbell  had 
a  good  income  from  both  land  and  law — and  none  of  the 
attempted  explanations  are  even  feasible.  The  thing  is  an 
absolute  mystery.  No  doubt  it  will  all  come  out  some  day;  even 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  has  been  run  to  earth.  Archibald 
Campbell  and  Helen  Wallace  had  two  sons  who  rose  in  the  world 
— Sir  Hay  Campbell,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  John  Campbell,  junior,  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow.  Elderslie 
is  in  Renfrewshire,  to  the  west  of  Paisley,  close  to  Elderslie 
Station.  The  purchaser  was,  of  course,  our  friend  Alexander 
Speirs;  any  lands  in  Renfrewshire  that  were  put  up  in  or  about 
1767  were  pretty  sure  to  be  knocked  down  to  him.* 

//.     FIFTEEN  PORTRAITS,   FIVE   A-PAGE. 

FIVE    REPRESENTATIVE    CITIZENS 

GLASGOW  AND   SUGAR   REFINING 
Provost  Peter  Murdoch.     (No.  49.) 

Born  in  Glasgow,  1670.  Died  in  Glasgow,  1761 

Sugar  refining  was  one  of  our  earliest  industries,  and  Provost 
Peter  was  one  of  our  earliest  refiners.  He  built  the  King  Street 
Sugar-House,  extolled  of  M'Ure.  In  those  days  the  sugar  came 
from  Bristol,  and  the  profit  came  from  the  distilling.  Provost 
Peter  was  son  to  Patrick  Murdoch,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  born 
in  1627,  who  is  represented  now  by  James  Barclay  Murdoch,  to 
whom  this  Exhibition  has  owed  so  much. 

[*  See  The  Two  Elderslies,  p.  304  infra.'] 
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GLASGOW  AND   THE  ARMY 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  K.C.B.    (No.  296.) 

Bom  in  Stockwell  of  Glasgow,  1761.  Died  at  Putteecoondah,  Madras,  1827 

One  of  the  best  type  of  Anglo-Indians— a  soldier,  an  adminis- 
trator, a  student  of  the  Indian  people,  their  languages  and  their 
history,  their  habits  and  their  feelings.  He  had  from  them  the 
proud  title  of  '  Father  of  the  People.'  He  died  as  Governor  of 
Madras,  after  47  years  of  nearly  continuous  service. 

GLASGOW  AND   THE   LAW 
Laurence  Hill,  LL.D.,  Writer  in  Glasgow.     (No.  202.) 
Born,  1791.         Died,  1872 
Head  of  the  firm  now  styled  Hill  &  Hoggan,  originally  founded 
in  1740.     There  may  be  one  or  two  Glasgow  firms  as  old,  but  Hill 
&  Hoggan  has  the  unique  distinction  of  having  been  throughout 
in   the   hands  of  the   same   family.     These    Hills   descend   from 
Schyr  James  Hyll,  who  was  parson  of  Govan  in  1549,  and  after 
the  Reformation  was  reader  at  Cathcart,   and  finally  parson  of 
Erskine.     Laurence  Hill's  son,  William  Henry  Hill,  LL.D.,  the 
lender  of  the  picture,   is  now  the  head  of  the  old  firm.     He  is 
great-great-great-great-great-great-great-grandson  to  Schyr  James 
Hyll,*  which  is  not  bad  for  a  writer  in  Glasgow. 

GLASGOW  AND   MEDICINE 
John  Burns,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

(No.  223.) 

Born  in  Glasgow,  1775.         Drowned  in  the  Orion,  June  18,  1850 

Eldest  son  of  John  Burns,  D.D.,  No.  312,  minister  of  the  Barony 

for  nearly  70  years,  father  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  of  nine 

children,  of  whom  were  James  Burns  of  Kilmahew  and  Sir  George 

[*  See  p.  1 12  supra. 1 
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Burns,  Bart.,  founders  of  G.  &  J.  Burns.  John  Burns,  M.D., 
was  a  well-known  practitioner  and  operator,  and  was  first  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  our  University. 

GLASGOW   CENTENARIANS 
Mistress  Ann  Wallace.     (No.  552.) 
Born,  July  i,  1770.     Died,  February  25,  1873,  aged  102  years  and  239  days 
One  of  the  22  children  of  John  Wallace  of  Kelly  (No.  21).     We 
have  had  several  undoubted  centenarians  among  the  old  ladies 
of  our  day,  but  only  Mistress  Ann  lived  102  years  and  239  days. 
In   early   life   Ann    made   up   her   mind   (like   Newman)   against 
marriage ;  she  took  brevet  rank  as  '  Mistress  '  Ann  ;  and  she  sunk 
her  money  in  an  annuity.     In  those  days  there  were  no  insurance 
companies,  and  the  annuity  was  secured  according  to  the  ways  of 
the  time  by  a  mortgage  on  land.     The  unhappy  mortgager  gave 
Mistress  Ann  10  per  cent. 

FIVE    AUTHORS    GLASGOW    BORN 

Thomas  Campbell.     (No.   162.)     Born  in  Glasgow,   1777.     Died 

at  Boulogne,  1844.     Poet. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,   Bart.     (No.  341A.)     Born  in  Glasgow, 

1788.     Died  in  Edinburgh,  1856.     Metaphysician.* 
Thomas  Hamilton.     (No.  161.)     Born  in  Glasgow,  1790.     Died 

at  Pisa,   1842.     Author  of  '  Cyril  Thornton  ' ;    brother  to  No. 

341A.* 

William    Motherwell.     (No.    522.)     Born    in    Glasgow,    1797. 

Died  in  Glasgow,  1835.     Poet  and  Editor. 
Hugh  M'Donald.     (No.  306.)     Born  in   Glasgow,    1817.     Died 

i860.     Poet  and  Author  of  '  Rambles  Round  Glasgow.' 
[*  See  pp.  5,  7  n.  supra^ 
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FIVE    ARTISTS    GLASGOW    BORN 

Andrew  Foulis.     (No.  44.)     Born  in  Glasgow,   1712.     Died  at 
Glasgow,  1775.     Printer.* 

David   Hamilton.     (No.  218.)     Born   in   Glasgow,    1767.     Died 
in  Glasgow,   1843.     Architect. 

Horatio    M'Culloch.     (No.    301.)     Born    in    Glasgow,     1805. 
Died  in  Edinburgh,  1867.     Landscape  Painter. 

John    Graham    Gilbert.     (No.    168.)     Born    in    Glasgow,    1794. 
Died  at  Yorkhill,  1866.     Portrait  Painter. 

Captain    Archibald   Patoun.     (No.   344B.)     Born    in    Glasgow, 

1733-     Died  in  Glasgow,   1807.     Artist  in  Glasgow  Punch. 

'  Oh  !  we  ne'er  shall  taste  the  like  of  Captain  Patoun's  punch  no  mo' ! ' 

[*  See  Introduction  to  One  Hundred  Glasgow  Men,  n.  i6  infra."] 
[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  i6th,  22nd,  and  30th  May,  and  6th  June,  1896.] 


The  Two  Elderslies 

No  two  characters  could  well  be  less  alike  than  Wallace  and 
Queen  Mary.  But  the  two  are  at  least  alike  in  the  impression 
they  have  made  on  the  map.  Places  all  over  Scotland  have  a 
permanent  interest  just  because  history  or  tradition  or  fiction  has 
connected  them,  this  with  Wallace,  that  with  Mary.  No  other 
characters  in  Scottish  "history  have  given  such  geographical  proof 
of  a  hold  on  the  popular  imagination.  Here  the  likeness  ends. 
The  Marian  influence  has  not  gone  deeper  than  the  imagination. 
The  Wallace  story,  true  or  not  true,  has  left  its  lasting  mark  on 
the  Scottish  character.  The  most  careless  reader  of  our  history 
will  notice  in  the  Scotchman  two  leading  qualities — the  first,  his 
love  of  national  independence,  his  dour  resolve  to  be  Scotch,  not 
English,  not  another ;  the  second,  his  love  of  personal  independ- 
ence, his  democratic  self-assertion,  strangely  mixed  with  a  respect 
(if  they  would  but  let  him  respect  them)  for  royal  and  gentle 
blood.  Both  these  qualities  the  Scotchman  owes  in  no  small 
measure  to  Wallace — the  first,  by  what  Wallace  did;  the  second, 
by  what  he  was  that  did  it,  how  poor  in  resource  outside  of  him- 
self. When  Scotland,  crushed  and  bleeding,  had  ceased  to 
struggle  and  ceased  to  hope,  it  was  he  who  first  passed  the  word 
to  dare  be  free  against  all  odds  at  all  costs.  In  the  long,  long 
war  for  freedom,  it  was  he  who  struck  the  first  blow,  not  the 
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great  Barons,  with  their  following  of  horse  and  foot,  the  Bruce, 
the  Steward,  and  the  rest  of  them,  but  young  Wallace  of  Elders- 
lie,  with  his  fishing  rod,  a  younger  son's  younger  son  who  had 
left  his  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness  to  do  battle  with  the  greatest 
of  the  Plantagenets.  The  fire  that  burns  for  all  time  in  '  Scots 
wha  hae,'  he  lit  it;  the  strain  that  will  ring  through  the  ages  in 
'  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,'  he  struck  its  key-note.^ 

Of  all  the  Wallace  places,  none  is  the  centre  of  more  interest 
than  Elderslie.  Unfortunately  there  are  two  Elderslies^ — Elders- 
lie  to  the  west  of  Paisley,  and  Elderslie  beside  Renfrew.  The 
first  is  Elderslie  proper,  the  old  home  of  the  Wallaces.  The 
second  is  not  properly  Elderslie  at  all,  and  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  Wallaces.  For  the  sake  of  bewildered  pilgrims 
we  will  try  to  redd  up  the  two. 

The  founder  of  the  Wallaces  was  one  Richard,  who  came 
north  from  Oswestry  with  Walter  Fitzalan,  the  founder  of  the 

'  Recent  writers  have,  indeed,  challenged  the  long-received  version  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  especially  the  Wallace  period.  They  have  denied 
to  Wallace  any,  except  physical  courage,  of  the  qualities  for  which  we  have  been 
used  to  set  him  on  high.  They  have  rudely  thrown  down  and  mutilated  our 
idol ;  only  the  stump  of  Dagon  is  left  to  him.  Perhaps  only  the  Westminster 
Indictment  still  extant  has  saved  Wallace  from  the  dismal  fate  of  annihilation 
which  threatens  William  Tell.  Surely  these  iconoclasts  prove  too  much  or  too 
little.  The  preposterous  swash-buckler  of  Blind  Harry  they  easily  dispose  of. 
But  they  have  still  to  explain  how  their  Wallace  residuum  could  have  done  what 
we  know  (if  only  from  the  Indictment)  that  the  real  Wallace  did,  and  to  explain 
away  some  other  notices  that  we  have  of  Wallace,  meagre,  but  as  authentic  as 
the  Indictment.  I  venture  still  to  hold  by  the  patriot  hero,  the  military  and 
political  genius,  of  the  textus  receptus^  as  against  the  commonplace  cut-throat 
of  the  new  version.  In  any  case  those  recent  scepticisms  do  not  touch  the 
influence  that  Wallace  has  exerted  on  the  Scottish  character.  This  influence 
would  still  be  a  fact,  and  would  still  make  all  about  Wallace  interesting  to 
Scotchmen,  though  it  were  proved  to-morrow  that  the  story  it  grew  from  was 
a  myth,  and  that  the  Wallace  engraved  on  the  Scottish  imagination  had  scarce 
a  feature  of  the  coarse  original. 

U 
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Stuarts.  Walter  was  of  the  Norman  invasion,  Richard  of  the 
native  Celtic  blood.  Walter,  by  charter  circa  1163,  founded  the 
great  Abbey  of  Passeleth  (or  Paisley),  to  be  served  by  a  colony 
of  Clonic  monks,  fetched  from  Wenlock  in  his  native  Shropshire. 
Richard  witnesses  the  charter,  and  his  signature  is  the  first  notice 
we  have  of  the  Wallaces.  He  signs  '  Richard  Wal','  i.e.,  Richard 
the  Welshman.  The  Wallace  name  is  written  in  many  ways 
(Wal',  Waleys,  Walas,  &c.),  but  all  mean  the  same  thing,  Welsh. 
Richard's  name  survives  in  '  Riccarton,'  near  Kilmarnock  (where 
he  had  a  good  estate),  and  probably  in  '  Riccarsbar,'  near 
Paisley. 

This  Richard  had  two  sons,  Richard  II.,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  Riccarton,  and  Henry,  who  early  in  the  13th  century 
held  under  Walter  the  3rd  Steward  (grandson  of  Walter  Fitzalan) 
lands  in  Renfrewshire,  no  doubt  including  Elderslie.  Richard 
II.  died  without  issue,  and  the  Ayrshire  and  Renfrewshire  lands 
became  united  in  his  nephew  Adam  the  son  of  Henry.  Adam 
the  son  of  Henry  had  two  sons,  Adam  II.  of  Riccarton  and 
Malcolm  of  Elderslie.  Elderslie  was  granted  to  Malcolm  by  his 
father  to  be  held  in  portion  natural  by  Ward  and  Relief  of  Wal- 
lace of  Riccarton.  Malcolm  by  his  wife  Margaret  Crawford  of 
Loudon,  daughter  of  one  and  sister  of  another  Sir  Reginald 
Crawford,  was  father  of  Andrew,  William,  and  John  Wallace. 
Father  and  sons  all  fell  at  the  hands  of  the  English  :  Malcolm  and 
Andrew  were  killed  in  battle  on  the  same  day;  William  was  Sir 
William  Wallace;  two  years  after  him,  in  1307,  John  died  like 
him  on  a  London  scaffold. 

From  1307  to  1390  we  cannot  trace  the  family  history;  indeed, 
we  must  own  that  the  early  steps  are  shaky.  But  from  1390  we 
are  on  firm  ground.  In  this  year  John  Wallace,  youngest  son 
of  John  Wallace  then  laird  of  Riccarton,  is  found  in  possession  of 
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Elderslie.  How  he  came  by  it  is  uncertain.  By  one  account 
Elderslie  had  fallen  to  an  heiress  ^  and  she  had  married  her  Ric- 
carton  cousin.  By  another  account  the  Elderslie  Wallaces  had 
died  out,  and  Elderslie,  having  fallen  back  to  the  Laird  of  Ric- 
carton  as  superior,  had  been  by  him  granted  to  his  youngest  son. 

From  this  John  Wallace  of  1390  Elderslie  passed  from  father 
to  son  to  a  Laird  Hugh,  loth  of  the  line  of  1390,  who  on  3rd  May, 
1678,  sold  the  lands  to  his  chief.  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie, 
representative  of  Riccarton  and  superior  of  Elderslie.  Two 
generations  later  John  Wallace,  heir  male  of  Laird  Hugh,  and 
1 2th  of  the  line  of  1390,  bought  back  the  lands,  which  had  mean- 
time passed  through  a  rapid  series  of  owners,  but  all  of  them 
Wallaces.^  The  representation  and  the  ownership  of  Elderslie 
were  thus  once  more  joined.  But  they  were  soon  to  be  per- 
manently severed.  John  Wallace,  12th  of  the  line  (who  was  son 
of  William  Wallace  merchant  in  Glasgow),  married  Jean  Ken- 
nedy, daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Kennedy,  physician  in 
Glasgow,  and  left  Elderslie  to  his  only  child,  Helen  Wallace. 
Helen  Wallace,  a  beauty  as  well  as  an  heiress,  married  Archibald 
Campbell  of  Succoth  and  Garscube,  W.S.  (father  of  President 
Sir  Hay  Campbell),  and  on  9th  January,  1767,  with  her  husband's 

^  Not  descended  from  Sir  William,  who  had  no  male  heirs  of  his  body.  But 
the  line  had  no  doubt  been  carried  on  by  Andrew  or  by  John,  who  had  both 
lived  to  be  over  marriageable  age. 

^  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Wallaces  had  put  their  heads  together  that  Elderslie 
should  at  least  not  pass  out  of  Wallace  hands.  Sir  Thomas  Wallace,  the 
purchaser  from  Laird  Hugh,  soon  after  his  purchase  conveyed  it,  on  21st 
October,  1678,  to  his  second  son,  Thomas  Wallace  (for  whom  he  had  no  doubt 
bought  it  in) :  this  Thomas  Wallace  (who  had  meantime  succeeded  as  Sir 
Thomas  Wallace,  5th  Baronet  of  Craigie)  conveyed  it,  on  13th  June,  1700,  to 
Hugh  Wallace  of  Ingliston  :  and  Hugh  Wallace  of  Ingliston,  with  consent  of 
his  son  Thomas  Wallace,  sold  it  back,  on  25th  August,  1705,  to  John  Wallace, 
then  heir  male  of  Laird  Hugh  the  seller  of  1678. 
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consent,  she  sold  Elderslie  to  Alexander  Speirs  merchant  in  Glas- 
gow ;  and  Alexander  Speirs  did  his  best,  by  a  tight  Scotch  entail, 
to  keep  it  in  Speirs  hands  for  ever.  So  far  he  has  succeeded; 
his  great-great-grandson,  Alexander  Archibald  Speirs,  now 
owns  it.* 

Wallace's  Elderslie^  lies  two  miles  west  of  Paisley  along  the 
Altpatrick  burn.  The  turnpike  from  Paisley  to  Beith  passes 
through  it,  and  the  old  Glasgow  and  Johnstone  canal,  now  being 
converted  into  a  railway.  Elderslie  station,  however,  is  not  on 
the  lands  of  Elderslie,  but  on  the  adjoining  lands  of  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn. 

Elderslie,  geographically,  is  in  the  Abbey  Parish  of  Paisley, 
but  it  was  formerly  '  by  annexation  in  the  parish  of  Riccarton 
and  Craigie.'  This  proof  of  the  interest  that  the  Wallaces  of 
Riccarton  and  Craigie  (who  must  have  managed  the  annexation) 
took  in  their  Elderslie  fief  is  preserved  in  the  Elderslie  title-deeds. 
These  give  no  date  for  the  annexation.  It  would  be  a  natural 
guess  that  it  had  been  managed  during  the  short  period  after 
1678,  when  the  lands  of  Riccarton  and  Elderslie,  separated  in 
the  days  of  Adam  the  son  of  Henry,  were  once  more  united. 
But  the  annexation  must  have  been  of  an  older  date  if  we  are  to 
take  literally  the  phrase,  '  parish  of  Riccarton  and  Craigie.'  The 
parishes  of  Riccarton  and  Craigie  (which  had  both  belonged  to 

*  Alexander  Speirs  was  succeeded  in  1782  by  his  eldest  son,  Archibald  Speirs, 
M.P.,  who  was  succeeded  in  1832  by  his  eldest  son,  Alexander  Speirs,  M.P., 
who  was  succeeded  in  1844  by  his  only  son  (then  a  mere  boy),  Archibald 
Alexander  Speirs,  M.P ,  who  died  in  December,  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  child,  Alexander  Archibald  Speirs,  now  of  Elderslie,  bom  3rd  June,  1869. 
[For  Helen  Wallace,  see  p.  299  sti^ra."] 

^Elderslie  is  not  the  oldest  form  of  the  name.  In  three  fifteenth-century 
charters  given  in  the  Paisley  Registrum  (pp.  57,  151,  370)  the  Wallaces  for  the 
time  being,  therein  designed  Scutiferi,  sign  respectively  as  of  Ellerisle,  Ellerishe, 
and  Elyrisle.     Blind  Harry  has  it  Elrisl^. 
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the  Abbey  of  Paisley)  were  united  after  the  Reformation,  having 
doubtless  been  left,  like  other  parishes,  too  poor  to  support  singly 
the  offices  of  religion  ;  they  were  disjoined  in  1648,  and  have  been 
separate  ever  since.  Elderslie,  like  other  similarly  dislocated 
lands,  was  put  back  into  its  place  in  1747  by  the  famous  Act  20 
George  II.,  cap.  43,  for  the  abolishing  of  heritable  jurisdictions 
and  other  like  anomalies. 

The  Wallaces  of  Craigie  (representatives  of  Riccarton)  were 
head  of  the  Wallaces,  and  they  retained  the  superiority  of  Elders- 
lie  till  1700.  In  this  year  Sir  Thomas  Wallace,  then  of  Craigie, 
who  through  his  father,  the  purchaser  of  1678,  had  come  in  right 
of  the  lands  as  well  as  the  superiority,  conveyed  both  lands  and 
superiority  to  Hugh  Wallace  of  Ingliston,  who  had  the  convey- 
ance confirmed  by  Crown  charter  on  14th  March,  1701.  The  two 
have  not  since  been  disjoined,  and  the  present  description  in  the 
titles  is: — 'The  five  pound  land  of  old  extent  of  Elderslie,  both 
property  and  superiority,  with  the  tower,  manor  place,  houses, 
&c.,  &c.,  lying  within  the  Parish  of  Paisley  and  Sheriffdom  of 
Renfrew,  and  before  by  annexation  within  the  Parish  of  Riccar- 
ton and  Craigie.' 

Elderslie  is  held  not  of  the  Queen  but  of  '  The  Prince  of  Scot- 
land,' i.e.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  as  Great  Steward  of  Scotland 
and  Baron  of  Renfrew,  is  superior  of  the  wide  Renfrewshire 
domain  of  his  Stuart  ancestors. 

At  the  time  of  the  Speirs  purchase  in  1767,  Elderslie  had 
dwindled  down  to  265  acres  Scotch,  valued  at  £350  Scotch  of 
annual  rent.  The  acreage  has  since  been  diminished  by  some 
feus  given  ofif  in  last  century  about  the  village  of  Elderslie,  and 
by  a  recent  sale  to  the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  Railway 
Company. 

On  a  rising  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  little  burn  on  the 
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south  side  of  the  turnpike  is  the  existing  farmhouse  of  Eldershe. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  '  Tower  and  Manor  Place.'  This, 
Hamilton  of  Wishaw  describes  in  his  day  (early  in  last  century) 
as  '  the  old  decayed  house  of  Elderslie.'  Some  time  later  in  last 
century  what  was  then  left  of  it  was  pulled  down,  and  on  the  site 
the  main  part  of  the  present  building  was  built.  A  smaller  part 
is  probably  of  the  17th  century.  An  outhouse,  with  a  huge  fire- 
place, is  shown  as  '  Wallace's  kitchen.'  Parts  of  its  mass- 
ive walls  are  probably  ancient ;  and  some  square-cut  and 
chiselled  stones  built  in  here  and  there  in  the  garden  wall  have 
probably  been  quarried  from  the  old  ruin.  A  venerable  yew 
grows  in  the  garden,  singularly  thriving,  with  solid  trunk  and 
thick  and  shapely  head.  About  150  yards  north-east,  in  the 
garden  of  a  cottage  between  the  turnpike  and  the  canal,  grew 
'  Wallace's  oak.'  The  Speirs  feued  out  the  ground  it  stood  on, 
but  the  feu-charter  expressly  reserved  the  oak.  In  this,  in  its 
leafy  prime,  Wallace — by  another  and  probably  exaggerated 
account,^  Wallace  and  300  of  his  men — found  hiding  from  the 
English.  I  remember  it  a  melancholy  torso,  bald  and  frail,  with 
its  limbs  hacked  off  by  relic-hunters,  like  Wallace's  by  the  hang- 
man. The  great  storm  of  February,  1856,  was  the  death  of  it. 
The  poor,  mangled  trunk  was  reverently  raised  and  borne  to 
Elderslie  House.     Part  of  it  is  still  to  the  fore  there;    part  of  it 

^  The  story  is  suspicious  on  the  face  of  it.  With  300  of  his  merry  men  at 
his  back  Wallace  was  not  the  man  to  go  up  a  tree.  Then  there  is  a  difficulty 
about  the  capacity  of  the  tree.  The  Wallace  Oak  is  figured  in  Ramsay's 
'Views  of  Renfrewshire,'  and  its  dimensions  are  given — 21ft.  round  at  the 
ground,  and  13  ft.  2  in.  at  5  ft.  above  the  ground  ;  67  ft.  high  ;  81  ft.  stretch  of 
branches.  This  was  in  1825,  and  one  must  allow  for  the  shrinkage  of  age. 
But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  tree  could  ever  have  stowed  away  the  300,  or 
rather  301,  warriors,  even  if  they  had  been  as  diminutive  as  the  hodiernal 
recruit. 
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has  been  made  into  furniture  for  Houston  House,  the  present 
residence  of  the  Speirs  family.  The  line  of  the  Wallace  oak, 
however,  is  not  extinct.  It  has  been  kept  up  by  slips,  and  a 
sapling  now  flourishing  in  the  Fountain  Gardens  of  Paisley  is  a 
lineal  descendant.     May  the  line  never  fail ! 

Now  for  the  other  Elderslie.  Elderslie  House,  a  conspicuous 
object  on  the  left  bank  of  Clyde,  just  above  Renfrew  Ferry,  stands 
on  a  separate  purchase  of  Alexander  Speirs',  no  way  connected 
with  Elderslie,  but  with  a  history  of  its  own  not  without  interest. 
Its  name  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  was  King's  Inch;  its  still 
older  name,  the  Inch  of  Renfrew.  It  was  originally  an  island, 
the  largest  of  five  inches  or  islands  which  on  Blaeu's  map  of  1654 
block  the  channel  of  the  Clyde  from  Govan  to  Renfrew,  Water 
Inch,  Whyt  Inch,  Buck  Inch  (or  Packman's  Isle),  King's  Inch, 
Sand  Inch.  None  of  these  survive.  The  Clyde  Trust  has  been 
the  death  of  them.  Water  Inch,  which  lay  off  Henderson's  ship- 
yard at  Meadowside,  has  disappeared.  Whiteinch  keeps  its 
name  but  not  its  insularity.  Buck  Inch  has  been  incorporated 
with  Scotstoun.  Of  King's  Inch  hereafter.  Sand  Inch  has  been 
partly  attached  to  the  left  bank  just  at  Renfrew  ferry,  and  partly 
whittled  way.  King's  Inch  lay  between  the  present  channel  on 
the  north  and  an  extinct  channel  on  the  south.  This  channel  left 
the  other  a  little  above  Scotstoun  House  and  a  little  below  the 
Marlin  Ford.  It  swept  round  to  the  east  of  Braehead  House 
(which  occupies  an  angle  of  the  Inch),  skirted  the  north  side  of 
the  town  of  Renfrew,  and  rejoined  the  other  channel  at  Renfrew 
ferry.  The  first  portion  of  it  formed  the  march  between  Renfrew- 
shire and  Lanarkshire  and  the  extreme  limit  of  the  regality  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  queer  twistings  of  this  line  along  a  dead-level 
haugh  are  explained  by  its  having  originally  followed  the  old 
water-course.     This  in  old  times  was  navigable,  and  Renfrew  was 
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a  riparian  port  with  its  ships  and  shipbuilding.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  it  was  reckoned  the  chief  port  on  the  Clyde. 
As  late  as  the  beginning  of  last  century  the  Somervells,  an  old 
family  of  merchants  and  provosts  in  Renfrew,  carried  on  '  a  con- 
siderable sea  trade'  there,  and  as  late  as  1765  a  square-rigged 
vessel,  it  is  said,  was  launched  from  a  yard  facing  the  present 
west  gates  of  Elderslie,  and  sailed  away  to  Virginia.  These  naval 
glories  are  faintly  recalled  by  the  crest  of  Renfrew,  a  ship  with 
the  motto  '  Deus  gubernat  navem,'  and  by  the  title-deeds  of  tene- 
ments in  the  Townhead  describing  them  as  bounded  by  the  Clyde. 
But  the  old  burgh  now  lies  stranded  far  inland.  By  some  caprice 
of  the  untutored  river  the  Renfrew  channel  shallowed,  and  its 
upper  end  has  long  been  obliterated,  but  it  may  still  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  policies  of  Elderslie,  and  the  Puddogh,  the  creek 
just  above  Renfrew  ferry,  is  the  stump  of  it,  widened  and 
deepened,  and  at  its  mouth  cut  through  what  is  left  of  Sand 
Inch.7 

The  Inch  of  Renfrew  was  included  in  the  Stewards'  great 
Barony  of  Strathgrif,  and  close  by  it  the  first  Steward  built  the 
Castle  of  Renfrew  as  the  messuage  of  his  barony.  The  Castle  of 
Renfrew  (which  ended  its  days  as  a  soaperie)  continued  to  be  the 
chief  residence,  except  Dundonald  the  only  residence,  of  the 
Stewards  until  they  came  to  the  throne.  Even  as  kings  they 
occasionally  visited  it.     Hence  '  King's  Meadow  '  and  '  King's 

^The  change  in  the  course  of  the  river  did  not  escape  that  very  sharp-eyed 
Bishop  Pococke,  whose  travels  have  just  (November,  1884)  been  appearing  in  the 
Glasgow  Herald.  It  had  happened,  he  says,  about  a  century  before  he  visited 
Renfrew  (28th  May,  1760),  and  had  been  the  result  of  a  thaw  following  on  a 
great  frost.  Tucker,  who  reported  for  Cromwell  in  1656  on  the  trade  of 
Scotland,  found  at  Renfrew  only  '  three  or  four  boats  of  five  or  six  tons 
a-piece.'  This  agrees  with  the  Bishop's  date  for  the  silting  up  of  the  Renfrew 
channel,  and  makes  the  square-rigged  vessel  of  1765  very  doubtful. 
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Inch.'  The  castle  stood  on  the  site  of  the  northmost  houses  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ferry  Road ;  it  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Renfrew 
names  of  'Castle  Hill,'  'Dog  Row'  (from  the  kennels),  and 
Orchard  Street. 

There  was  on  the  Inch  a  very  old  church,  older  than  the  Abbey 
of  Paisley.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  James.  St. 
James  was  the  patron  saint  of  the  Stuarts,  whence  Paisley  Fair  is 
still  called  St.  James'  Day,  and  whence  so  many  Stuart  Jameses. 
This  church  on  the  Inch  of  Renfrew  was  no  doubt  run  up  by  the 
first  Steward  on  his  settling  at  Renfrew,  probably  a  very  primi- 
tive edifice  like  the  rough  wooden  shed  in  which  settlers  in  the 
backwoods  first  worship.  In  a  charter  given  in  the  Paisley 
Registrum  this  church  on  the  Inch  is  mentioned  as  being  served 
by  monks  of  the  order  of  Cluny.  From  this  some  have  supposed 
that  there  was  a  regular  Clunic  Monastery  on  the  Inch  before  the 
days  of  the  Abbey  of  Paisley.  It  would  rather  seem  that  the 
Paisley  staff  had  arrived  from  Wenlock  before  their  splendid 
quarters  on  the  Cart  were  out  of  the  contractors'  hands,  and  had 
been  temporarily  attached  by  the  Steward  to  his  Renfrew  chapel. 
He  seems  to  have  found  a  lodging  for  them,  not  on  the  Inch,  but 
beside  himself  on  the  mainland;  and  among  his  many  gifts  to 
Passeleth,  in  that  charter  which  Richard  the  Welshman  witnessed, 
we  find  'terrain  quam  monachi  prius  hahitaverunt,'  the  land 
where  the  monks  first  lived.  By  the  same  charter  he  gave  them 
'  Insulam  juxta  oppidum  meum  de  Renfrew  cum  piscatura  inter 
ipsam  insulam  et  Perthec,'  the  Inch  hard  by  my  own  town  of 
Renfrew,  with  the  fishing  between  the  same  and  Partick.  His 
grandson  Walter,  the  third  Steward,  no  doubt  wishing  more 
elbow-room  beside  his  residence,  got  the  Inch  back  from  the 
monks  by  an  excamb.  Hence  Pope  Clement  IV. 's  Bull  of  Con- 
firmation to  the  Abbey  of  Passeleth   names  among  the  Abbey 
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properties  '  the  fishing  upon  the  Water  of  Clude  between  Perthec 
(Partick)  and  the  island  commonly  called  the  Island  of  Renfrew,' 
but  not  the  island  itself,  which  had  by  that  date  been  excambed. 
Long,  indeed,  after  the  days  of  the  third  Steward  the  rental  book 
of  the  Abbey  names  among  the  Abbey  properties  '  Inch,'  or 
'  Ynch.'  But  this  is  the  property  still  known  as  '  Abbot's  Inch,' 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  White  Cart,  a  mile  below  Paisley.^ 

After  the  Stewards  came  to  the  throne  they  had  a  constable  for 
their  town  and  castle  of  Renfrew.  The  Lord  Lyle  of  Duchal  at 
one  time  held  the  constableship.  Eventually  this  became  heredi- 
tary in  the  Lords  Ross  of  Halkhead,^  another  old  Southron  family 
as  little  Scotch  (in  spite  of  their  name)  as  the  Stewards.  The 
constableship  carried  with  it  the  King's  Inch  and  fishing  on  the 
Clyde,  and  on  the  Inch  the  Lords  Ross  built  themselves  a  castle, 
which  is  shown  on  Blaeu's  map.^''  In  1754,  on  the  death  of 
William,  fourteenth  Lord  Ross  of  Halkhead,  this  old  Ross  line 
died  out,  and  Halkhead  passed  through  a  female  to  Lord  Glas- 
gow. King's  Inch  had  already  been  parted  with.  The  Rosses 
had  long  ceased  to  live  there,  they  had  let  Inch  Castle  go  to  ruin, 
and  they  had  broken  up  the  Inch  itself  into  various  feus. 

*  Ralph  de  Insula,  who  appears  among  Philip  de  Perthec  and  other  Norman 
benefactors  of  their  Patron's  Abbey  of  Passeleth,  had  his  title  from  this  Inch. 
The  'de  Insula,'  translated  into  'de  Pile'  or  'de  Lisle,'  and  then  abbreviated 
into  '  Lyle,'  became  the  name  of  Ralph's  descendants,  the  Lords  Lyle  of  Duchal. 
This  old  family  has  died  out,  but  Lyle  is  still  a  common  name  in  Strathgrif 

*  They  are  said  to  have  owed  the  constableship  to  a  Sir  John  Ross  of  Halk- 
head, who  in  lists  set  up  at  Kemp  Knowe  defeated  a  huge  English  champion 
by  suddenly  seizing  his  arms  and  wrenching  them  from  their  sockets.  This 
exploit  gave  Sir  John  the  name  of  '  Palm-my-Arm,'  and  perhaps  suggested  to 
the  constables  of  our  day  the  art  of  'screwing'  their  captives.  Palm-my-Arm 
and  his  wife,  Marjorie  Mure  of  Caldwell,  lie  in  Renfrew  Church. 

'"Some  have  held  that  the  first  Steward  had  a  residence  on  the  Inch.  If  he 
had,  it  must  have  been  a  very  primitive  affair,  like  the  church  on  the  Inch. 
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In  1760  Alexander  Speirs,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  appeared 
on  the  scene,  bought  up  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  feus,  in 
the  end  got  hold  of  them  all  except  Braehead,  and  then  made  the 
place  into  a  comfortable  country  residence,  with  a  good  house, 
offices,  and  garden.  Alexander  Speirs  was  one  of  the  four  young 
men  who  by  general  consent  first  made  Glasgow  an  important 
seat  of  trade.  He  was  now  one  of  our  most  thriving  Virginia 
merchants.  As  years  went  on,  his  fortunes  still  rose,  and  he 
became  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  prosperous  of  these  old 
magnates.  What  was  more  to  the  purpose  he  managed  to  keep 
what  he  made,  and  he  rode  unharmed  the  American  hurricane 
which  wrecked  so  many  of  his  mates. ^^ 

With  his  fortunes  Alexander  Speirs'  ideas  rose.  He  set  him- 
self to  found  a  great  landed  family,  and  with  a  shrewd  eye  to 
social  and  political  influence  he  fastened  on  one  county.  Lands 
and  houses,  farms,  fields  and  feus,  parts,  pendicles  and  pertinents, 
nothing  came  wrong  to  him,  so  it  was  in  Renfrewshire.  By 
steady  buying  he  managed  in  a  few  years  to  get  together  above 
10,000  acres  scattered  over  the  county;  he  strictly  entailed  every 
rood;  he  got  a  Crown  charter  consolidating  the  whole  into  a 
Barony ;  he  named  this  Elderslie  from  the  most  notable  of  his 
purchases ;  and  he  fixed  on  King's  Inch  as  the  site  of  the 
messuage. ^2     xhe  site  was  not  ill  chosen.     Across  the  new  bridge 

'^  Alexander  Speirs  and  his  wife,  Mary  Buchanan  of  AuchintorHe,  were 
benefactors  to  the  Merchants'  House,  and  their  portraits  hang  in  its  hall.  His 
is  a  shrewd,  self-reliant  face,  as  of  a  man  who  had  made  his  way  and  knew  it. 
Her  portrait  (the  only  woman's  in  the  hall)  shows  a  beautiful  face,  fresh  and 
shapely,  on  the  verge  of  old  age,  with  soft  dark  eyes,  and  a  sweet  and  gracious 
air ;  the  face  of  one  you  would  wish  to  have  known.     [See  p.  287  supra."] 

^^[In  1772  Alexander  Speirs  bought  Muirhead,  north  from  Elderslie;  then 
Neilstonside  or  Drumgrain,  Kilburn,  Moyre,  Harelaw,  Barhouse,  Uplawmuir, 
Pad,  Craig  of  Neilston,  Glanderston,  all  in  Neilston  parish,  of  which  he  also 
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at  the  Broomielaw,  and  along  one  of  the  few  decent  roads  out  of 
Glasgow,  it  was  within  an  easy  drive  of  his  town  house  and  his 
counting-house  in  Virginia  Street;  it  faced  the  Kilpatrick  Hills, 
less  wooded  then,  but  as  finely  lined  as  now;  the  river  ran  in 
front,  still  full  of  salmon,  and  as  clear  as  when  the  monks  cast 
their  nets  among  the  Inches;  and  the  green  strath  all  round  was 
as  yet  only  spotted  by  the  white  smoke  of  a  lime-kiln  here  and 
there.i^ 

Here  Alexander  Speirs  set  to  a  work  on  a  fitting  headquarter 
for  a  great  estate.  The  whole  Inch  became  a  park;  a  canal  w^as 
formed,  and  stocked  with  fish ;  the  gardens  and  grounds  were 
the  last  expression  of  the  art  of  the  day;  the  deemed  unsightly 
ruins  of  Inch  Castle  were  swept  away;^^  and  the  villa  of  a  few 
years  before  was  replaced  by  a  stately  mansion  on  which  neither 
time  nor  lime  were  spared.  Five  years  it  was  in  building,  and 
the  massy  structure  and  the  exquisite  details  tell  of  the  owner's 
wealth  and  the  architect's  skill.  It  did  not  come  to  much  after 
all.  It  was  late  in  1782  before  the  house  was  finished,  and  on  the 
loth  of  December  Alexander  Speirs  lay  in  it  dead.     He  had  scarce 

bought  the  patronage.  In  1777  he  bought  Blawarthill  and  Yoker,  and  began  to 
build  Eldershe  House,  partly  from  the  ruins  of  Inch  Castle.  He  also  bought 
that  year  Newton  (once  owned  by  the  Alexanders,  now  of  Southbar),  Craigen- 
feoch,  Abbey  parish,  and  nine  farms,  once  of  the  Flemings  of  Barochan  ;  also 
Houston  and  Fulwood.  All  these  were  in  Renfrewshire.  In  Stirlingshire  the 
family  bought  Culcreuch,  Overglen,  Netherglen,  and  Dunbeg  in  Fintra  and 
Balfron  parishes.  Archibald  Speirs,  2nd  of  Elderslie,  added  the  east  wing  to 
the  mansion.  See  Houst07iiana,  Paisley,  1864 ;  Guthrie  Smith's  History  of 
Strathendrick,  p.  260.] 

1^  Pennant  pronounced  the  neighbouring  view  from  the  junction  of  Clyde 
and  Cart  '  the  most  elegant  and  softest  of  any  in  North  Britain.' 

1*  Pennant  saw  them  not  long  before  on  his  tour  in  1772.  The  building  had 
been  three-storied  and  castellated.  It  stood  40  yards  south  of  Elderslie  House 
[A  clump  of  trees  marks  the  site.] 
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got  over  his  house-heating  when  he  was  carried  off  by  a  chill 
caught  in  visiting  the  damp  basement  which  an  audacious  spate 
had  invaded.  For  many  years,  thanks  to  a  singular  succession 
of  minorities,  Elderslie  has  hardly  known  its  laird  as  its  master. 
The  family  have  now  abandoned  it.  The  place  prepared  with 
such  care  for  the  lasting  home  of  Speirs  of  Elderslie  has  become 
a  letting-house,  and  the  last  successor  of  the  solid  old  merchant 
has  been  James  Morton  of  the  City  Bank. 


[With  this  paper,  from  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  13th  September,  1884,  may 
be  compared  the  author's  The  Wallaces  of  Elderslie  printed  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society^  1884,  New  Series,  i.  102.] 


Colin  Dunlop  Donald 

Mr.  Donald's  death  is  the  removal  of  an  old  landmark.  He  was 
little  over  the  three  score  years  and  ten,  but  he  had  lived  all  these 
years  here,  and  been  prominent  from  an  early  age,  and  he  repre- 
sented an  old  social  and  an  old  business  connection. 

His  father,  Colin  Dunlop  Donald,  was  son  to  Thomas  Donald 
and  Janet  Dunlop;  his  mother,  Marion  Stirling,  was  daughter  to 
John  Stirling  and  Janet  Bogle — these  Donalds  and  Dunlops, 
Stirlings  and  Bogles  being  leaders  of  our  old  burgher  aristocracy; 
and  his  firm  of  M'Grigor,  Donald  &  Co.  is  made  up  of  two  leading 
firms,  of  which  the  one  is  now  in  the  fourth  generation  and  the 
other  goes  back  to  1769.  He  did  not  discredit  the  position  he 
was  born  to.  Come  of  a  handsome  race  by  father  and  by  mother, 
he  was  a  man  of  fine  presence;  he  had  simple  but  admirable 
manners.  Born  and  bred  in  Glasgow,  and  a  Glasgow  writer  all 
his  days,  he  had  this  mark  of  breeding  about  him,  that  you  could 
not  but  recognise  the  gentleman,  but  could  not  have  guessed  his 
line  of  life.  You  could  not  even  have  told  where  he  came  from; 
his  speech  at  once  betrayed  the  Scotchman,  but  he  spoke  the 
Scotch  which  educated  people  spoke  here  before  Glasgow  had 
worked  up  an  accent  of  her  own.  A  man  of  few  words  and  dry 
manner,  some  thought  him  cold  or  haughty.  They  did  him  an 
injustice.      He    had    deep    feelings    and    a    kindly    nature,    and 
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though  not  just  the  man  to  take  a  liberty  with,  he  was  uniformly 
courteous  wherever  courtesy  was  due.  As  president  of  the  Society 
of  Writers,  and  afterwards  as  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Procurators, 
he  did  his  best  for  the  interest  and  the  honour  of  this  profession ; 
and  he  was  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Beyond  this  he  moved  little  out  of  the  circle  of  his  own  friends. 
There  he  was  always  welcome.  He  was  not  a  reader  of  books, 
but  he  was  a  close  reader  of  men,  and  he  was  full  of  shrewdness 
and  of  humour,  unmixed  with  malice.  In  business  the  lines  fell 
to  him  in  pleasant  places.  He  was  all  his  life  in  a  first-class  law 
firm — as  enviable  a  position  as  man  can  have — and  he  had  the 
additional  pleasure  that  comes  of  general  respect.  Other  lawyers 
here  may  have  had  quicker  or  keener  intellects;  no  one  stood 
better  alike  with  clients  and  with  professional  brethren.  An 
admirable  adviser,  having  great  common-sense  and  a  long  and 
varied  experience  of  business,  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  of  his 
clients.  To  his  opponents  he  was  perfectly  straightforward  and 
fair;  and  he  never  fought  for  trifles,  but,  if  fight  he  must,  he 
fought  hard,  for  he  had  a  stiff  back.  He  was  born  on  5th  Sep- 
tember, 1815,  and  married  in  1853  Helen  Bogle,  daughter  of 
Archibald  Hamilton,  and  leaves  by  her  two  sons — Colin  George, 
a  captain  in  the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  Archibald  Hamilton,  of 
M'Grigor,  Donald  &  Co. — and  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Donald  died 
in  1877,  and  her  husband  now  lies  beside  her  in  the  quiet  church- 
yard of  Row.  M'Grigor,  Donald  &  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Donald 
was  a  leading  partner,  was  made  up  of  two  good  old  firms — a 
M'Grigor  firm  and  a  Donald  firm.  The  first  was  founded  in  the 
end  of  last  century  by  Alexander  M'Grigor.  He  is  said  to  have 
come  (like  the  Monteiths  of  Henry  Monteith  &  Co.  and  the 
Campbells  of  J.  &  W.  Campbell  &  Co.)  from  the  Loch  of  Mon- 
teith.    If   so,    he   must    have   come   young,    for   he   was   at   our 
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Grammar  School  under  old  John  Dow  in  the  same  class  with 
Alexander  Houston,  Kirkman  Finlay,  Sir  Neil  Douglas,  and 
Senex.  He  was  a  shrewd  and  successful  man  of  business,  a 
leading  member  of  the  old  Glasgow  Whigs,  lover  of  books,  and 
founder  of  the  famous  library  now  owned  by  his  grandson  and 
namesake.  In  process  of  time  Mr.  M'Grigor  assumed  his  son, 
Alexander  M'Grigor,  jun.,  and  his  son-in-law,  Patrick  Murray, 
and  the  firm  became  M'Grigor,  Murray  &  M'Grigor.  Mr. 
Murray,  still  remembered  as  an  eager  and  able  lawyer,  died  in 
1838,  and  the  founder  in  1839,  and  Alexander  M'Grigor,  the  son, 
carried  on  for  some  years  by  himself  and  in  his  own  name.  In 
1847  he  assumed  his  son,  Alexander  Bennett  M'Grigor  (now  head 
of  M'Grigor,  Donald  &  Co.),  and  James  Stevenson,  who  had  long 
been  his  clerk,  and  the  firm  became  M'Grigors  &  Stevenson. 
The  second  Alexander  M'Grigor,  who  had  long  been  in  delicate 
health,  died  in  1853,  and  in  1858  James  Simpson  Fleming  was 
assumed,  and  the  firm  became  M'Grigor,  Stevenson  &  Fleming. 
Mr.  Fleming  had  been  law  secretary  to  the  Western  Bank,  and 
had  afterwards  won  great  credit  as  liquidator  of  that  unfortunate 
concern.  In  1871  the  death  of  Mr.  Stevenson  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Fleming  to  the  management  of  the  Royal  Bank  led 
to  an  amalgamation  with  the  firm  of  C.  D.  Donald  &  Sons.  This 
old  business  was  founded  in  1769  by  John  Maxwell  of  Dargavel 
— office,  Horn's  Court,  Argyll  Street.  Dargavel  was  known  in 
law  as  John  Maxwell,  jun.,  to  distinguish  him  from  another 
Glasgow  writer,  John  Maxwell  of  Fingalton,  who  was  known  as 
John  Maxwell,  senior,  and  had  his  office  in  Moodie's  Wynd. 
John  Maxwell  junior's  son,  another  John  Maxwell  of  Dargavel, 
succeeded,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  in  the  business  by  Colin 
Dunlop  Donald.  Colin  Dunlop  Donald  was  son  of  Thomas 
Donald  of  Geilston  and  Janet  Dunlop.     Thomas  Donald  was  one 
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of  the   Virginia   Dons  who  was   ruined   by   the   American   war; 
Janet  Dunlop  was  daughter  of  Provost  Colin  Dunlop  of  Carmyle, 
another  Virginian,  but  one  of  those  who  rode  the  storm.     C.  D. 
Donald  was  at  the  Grammar  School  under  old  John  Dow,  a  year 
or  two  later  than  Alex.  M'Grigor.     He  was  dux  three  years  out  of 
the  four  years,   and  was  extremely  ill-pleased  when   a  colonial 
interloper  beat  him  the  fourth  year.     He  had  his  law  education 
chiefly  in  Edinburgh  under  Dundas  &  Wilson,  the  well-known 
W.S.     Returning  to  Glasgow  he  succeeded  to  the  Maxwell  busi- 
ness, and  added  to  it  a  good  connection  of  his  own  with  the  old 
Virginians,  the  later  West  Indians,  and  the  leading  men  of  the 
day.     He  was  for  a  short  time  in  partnership  with  John   Park 
Fleming,  father  of  J.  B.  Fleming,  and  for  a  short  time  with  John 
George   Hamilton.     In    1824  John   George   Hamilton   retired  on 
becoming  a  partner  in  Henry  Monteith  &  Co.,  and  for  18  years 
Colin  Donald  carried  on  alone.     He  was  able  to  do  it,  being  a  man 
of  great  industry,  method,  common-sense,  and  force  of  character. 
He  was  a  thorough  old  Tory  in  politics  and  out  of  politics,  stick- 
ing to  his   house  in   St.   Enoch   Square   long  after  every  other 
private  resident  had  left  it,  and  sticking  to  the  last  to  candles  in 
his  office.     In    1842   he  assumed   his   sons   Thomas   and   Colin, 
under  the  firm  of  C.  D.  Donald  &  Sons.     He  died  in  1859,  but 
the  style  of  the  firm  was  kept  up  till  187 1.     At  the  amalgamation 
in  this  year  Thomas  Donald  retired,   retaining  the  commissary 
clerkship;   he  had  been  appointed  to  this  in  1858  in  succession  to 
his  father,  who  had  held  the  office  from  181 7. 


[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  22nd  December,  1886.] 


'Old  Miss  Gibson' 

The  remains  of  this  venerable  lady  were  yesterday  laid  in  the 
Necropolis.  Her  people  lie  in  the  old  Ramshorn  Kirk  Yard,  but 
this  yard  is  now  mercifully  closed. 

Miss  Gibson  was  probably  the  oldest  living  native  of  Glasgow. 
She  was  20  at  Trafalgar  and  30  at  Waterloo.  She  was  one  of 
four  undoubted  Glasgow  centenarians  of  our  day.  All  four  were 
come  of  gentlefolks,  all  four  were  women,  and  the  two  oldest  of 
them  were  spinsters.  First  in  the  race  was  Anne  Wallace,  Mis- 
tress Anne  Wallace  as  she  was  latterly  called,  one  of  the  21 
children  of  John  Wallace  of  Kelly.  She  was  born  ist  July,  1770, 
and  died  unmarried  25th  February,  1873,  aged  102  years  and  239 
days.  Next  to  her,  distanced  by  52  days,  came  the  subject  of 
this  notice,  Jean  Gibson,  daughter  of  John  Gibson,  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  born  22nd  May,  1785,  and  died  unmarried  25th  Novem- 
ber, 1887,  aged  102  years  and  187  days.  After  these  the  other 
two  were  nowhere  :  the  cares  of  married  life  no  doubt  cut  short 
their  days.  Isabel  Euing,  daughter  of  William  Euing,  Bailie  of 
Glasgow,  came  in  third.  She  was  born  25th  March,  1755,  and 
died  28th  September,  1855,  aged  100  years  and  187  days  (just 
two  years  behind  Jean  Gibson) ;  she  married  Archibald  Smith  of 
Jordanhill,  and  left  numerous  descendants,  of  whom  is  James 
Parker  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  a  great-grandson.  Finally  came  Jean 
Brown,  daughter  of  Alexander  Brown,  Dean  of  Guild  of  Glasgow, 
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born  15th  November,  1774,  and  died  27th  November,  1874,  ^ged 
100  years  and  12  days;  she  married  Humphrey  Ewing  Maclae  of 
Cathkine,  and  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  died  before  her. 

Miss  Gibson,  though  not  so  old  as  Mistress  Anne,  had  done  a 
long  day's  darg,  and  had  seen  many  a  change.  In  1785,  when  she 
was  born,  Glasgow,  which  she  lived  to  see  with  over  750,000 
inhabitants,  had  under  50,000;  it  was  much  less  than  our  Paisley 
or  Greenock  or  Leith.  And  it  was  much  less  towny;  it  had  open 
ground  everywhere,  the  old  Green  and  the  new  Green,  gardens 
behind  the  houses  of  High  Street  and  Saltmarket,  Gallowgate, 
and  Trongate,  the  great  gardens  of  the  University  and  Hutche- 
sons'  Hospital  and  of  the  Shawfield  and  Virginia  Mansions : 
there  were  pleasant  country  walks  to  Camlachie  and  Cowcaddens, 
Cranstonhill,  and  Crossmyloof,  and  by  the  springy  turf  and  spritty 
knowes  of  the  river  banks ;  there  was  no  smoke,  and  the  gables 
and  steeples  stood  out  in  the  clear  sky;  there  was  no  sewage,  and 
the  Clyde  was  still  the  silver  Clyde.  It  was  well  that  nature  still 
offered  these  charms.  In  1785  a  man  found  few  pleasures  here 
outside  of  himself  and  his  own  home.  Working  folks  had  to 
work  on  all  day  and  every  day ;  they  had  no  restricted  darg  or 
Saturday  half-holiday,  no  whole  holidays  but  New-Year's  Day 
and  the  Fair  Saturday,  no  cheap  books  or  papers  or  trips,  no 
Popular  Entertainments  but  the  Shows  and  the  Hangings.  The 
gentles  were  little  better  off ;  they  had  few  public  amusements, 
and  society  was  in  a  rudimentary  stage;  there  were  no  private 
balls — the  rooms  were  too  small ;  there  were  a  few  dinners  at 
three,  or  in  the  highest  circles  at  four,  o'clock;  but  not  even  Mrs. 
Andrew  Stirling  had  yet  ventured  on  two  courses,  and  the  gentle- 
men, when  at  last  they  rejoined  the  yawning  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room,  or  it  might  be  the  chalmer-o'-dais,  had  the  right  if  they 
chose  to  come  hiccuping  and  swearing. 
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In  1785,  whether  people  liked  Glasgow  or  not  they  had  to  stop 
on  there,  adscripti  glebae  by  the  evil  communications  of  the  time; 
the  bulk  of  them  were  never  over  a  walking  distance,  few  of  any 
class  were  ever  beyond  a  driving  distance,  from  the  town.  There 
was  a  daily  service  to  Edinburgh,  but  the  journey  took  the  best 
part  of  a  day,  and  cost  7s.,  even  by  '  Carrivan  ' ;  there  was  a  thrice 
a  week  service  to  London  by  diligence,  via  Lesmahagow  and 
Moffat,  to  Carlisle,  and  thence  by  the  new  post  coach,  via  Ripon 
and  Leeds,  but  the  journey  took  four  days  and  four  nights,  and 
cost  £^  1 6s.  London  letters  travelled  even  slower,  for  they  went 
round  by  Edinburgh,  and  the  course  of  post  with  London  was  ten 
days.  Miss  Gibson  lived  to  see  the  journey  to  London  made  in 
ten  hours,  and  London  letters  leave  our  post  office  ten  hours  and 
a  half  after  being  posted  in  London. 

In  1785  Glasgow  was  recovering  from  the  crash  of  the  American 
War,  the  river  was  being  deepened,  new  markets  and  new  indus- 
tries were  being  worked,  and  the  income  of  the  Clyde  Trust  had 
risen  to  ;^ii20,  of  the  Common  Good  to  ;^5590  12s.  o  5-1 2d. 
Miss  Gibson  lived  to  see  the  income  of  the  Clyde  Trust  touch 
^300,000,  and  the  income  of  the  Town  Council  touch  ;^i, 200,000. 

She  saw  changes  as  great  away  from  Glasgow.  She  was  born 
when  Scotch  history,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  in  its  meanest 
chapter — when  Dundas  flattered  himself  that  in  Scotland  at  least 
he  and  his  salaries  were  quit  for  good  of  the  nuisance  of  free 
institutions,  and  Robertson,  from  his  learned  retirement,  smiled 
to  think  how  completely  he  had  crushed  the  Highflyers ;  and  she 
lived  to  see  Gladstone  sit  in  the  pocket  county  of  the  Dundases 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland  herself  abolish  patronage.  When 
she  was  in  her  cradle  Warren  Hastings  was  nearing  Plymouth  on 
his  way  home  from  making  India,  and  John  Adams  had  just  made 
his  bow  to  King  George  as  the  first  American  Ambassador;    the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  a  tiny  Dutch  settlement,  and  the  first 
AustraHan  settlers  had  not  sailed  for  Port-Jackson.  When  she 
was  a  child  in  the  nursery  she  heard  how  the  Bastile  had  been 
taken  and  the  Millennium  proclaimed,  and  she  lived  to  see  the 
French  Republic  (No.  3)  honeycombed  with  such  corruption  as 
even  the  ancien  regime  would  have  reckoned  bad  form.  She  saw 
a  handful  of  Jacobins,  by  bunkum  and  cheek,  with  a  solid  backing 
of  organised  terrorism,  put  their  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  great  nation, 
and  she  lived  to  see  a  like  attempt,  by  like  arts,  made  at  home. 

Perhaps  our  old  friend  has  been  taken  from  the  evil  to  come. 
The  gymnastics  of  our  leading  Girondist  and  his  troupe  have 
given  our  Jacobins  an  unexpected  chance;  but,  Girondist  and 
Jacobin,  we  can  master  them  both  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves. 

'  Made  weak  by  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  not  to  yield.' 


[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  o{  2,oih  November,  1887.] 


[For  instances  of  other  alleged  centenarians,  the  author  has  references  to 
the  following— .5«//^  Chronicle  of  8th  October,  1891  ;  Glasgow  Evening  News 
of  9th  November,  1891  ;  Glasgow  Herald  of  14th  December,  1891  ;  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  15th  February,  1892;  Glasgow  Herald  of  i8th  May,  1896;  Scotsman 
of  25th  August,  1896  ;  Black  atid  White  of  22nd  January,  1895  5  and  Glasgow 
Herald  of  2nd  March,  1899.     See  also  'Old  Mrs.  Fullarton,'  p.  343  infra^ 


Archibald  Gibson 

The  grave  closed  yesterday  on  one  of  our  best-known  and  best- 
liked  citizens,  one  who  had  many  friends,  and,  in  a  long  course, 
never  made  one  enemy. 

Though  he  spent  here  nearly  all  his  active  life,  Archibald 
Gibson  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  Glasgow  man.  He  had  a  certain 
Glasgow  connection.  John  Gibson  Lockhart  and  other  children 
of  Dr.  Lockhart  of  the  Blackfriars  were  his  cousins  through  their 
mother,  Elizabeth  Gibson  ;  and  the  connection  had  something  to  do 
with  his  coming  to  Glasgow.  But  Archibald  Gibson  was  himself 
Edinburgh  born  and  bred,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  make.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Gibson  of  Ladhope  and  Catherine  Dickson  of 
Hartree,  and  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  14th  November,  1819. 
A  sound  Edinburgh  education,  including  High  School,  College, 
and  a  full  course  of  hill,  dale,  and  trout  stream,  gave  him  a  love 
of  books  and  a  love  of  country  that  never  left  him. 

He  was  first  meant  for  the  law,  and  was  trained  in  the  office 
of  his  father's  firm,  Gibson  &  Hector,  W.S.  But  in  1846,  he  gave 
up  the  law  for  railway  work,  and  he  was  a  railway  man  ever  after. 
His  first  appointment  was  as  assistant  secretar}^  (Mr.  Meadowes 
being  his  chief)  to  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire. 
He  held  this  post,  with  Manchester  as  his  headquarters,  till  26th 
February,  1847,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  assistant  secretary- 
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ship  of  the  Caledonian.  While  he  was  assistant  secretary  the 
line  was  opened,  and  he  rode  in  the  first  through  train  to  Carlisle. 
This  was  on  14th  February,  1848,  when  the  company,  with  a 
stock  of  15  firsts  and  25  seconds,  saw  their  way  to  two  London 
trains  a  day,  of  which  the  faster  ran  from  the  Townhead  to 
Euston  in  15  hours  55  minutes.  Finally,  on  ist  August,  1852, 
Mr.  Gibson  was  appointed  to  the  Caledonian  secretaryship,  which 
he  has  held  for  38  years. 

The  Caledonian  were  fortunate  in  their  choice.  No  employers 
ever  had  a  more  faithful,  a  more  loyal  servant  than  Archibald 
Gibson.  He  worked  under  eight  chairmen  and  seventy-seven 
directors,  and  he  had  their  full  confidence,  one  and  all ;  his  col- 
leagues and  subordinates  all  looked  up  to  him  as  their  worthy 
chief;  and  all  who  had  dealings  with  him  were  won  by  his 
unfailing  fairness,  courtesy,  and  readiness  to  serve.  To  his 
friends  his  loss  is  not  to  be  replaced.  Always  with  a  bright  smile 
and  a  hearty  welcome,  well  read  in  books  and  in  men,  pure 
minded  and  warm  hearted,  it  was  a  privilege  to  know  him.  He 
had  sore  trials,  but  he  bore  them  bravely,  and  to  the  last,  when 
broken  in  health  and  crushed  by  bereavements,  he  seemed  always 
to  think  of  others  before  himself.  His  last  public  act  was  to  take 
the  chair,  a  fortnight  ago  to-day,  at  a  presentation  to  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  late  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  Caledonian,  He  was 
quite  unfit  to  go,  but  he  would  not  break  a  promise.  He  had  to 
leave  before  the  end,  worse  for  the  effort,  and  he  went  home  ill  of 
the  illness  of  which  he  died. 

He  married  in  1847  Helen  Orr  Bogle,  daughter  of  Colonel 
James  Bogle,  C.B.,  g4th  Regiment,  a  distinguished  Peninsular 
officer.  By  her  (who  survives)  he  had  a  numerous  family,  of 
whom  one  son  and  five  daughters  survive. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  the  oldest  Caledonian  official,  and  he  was 
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probably  the  oldest  Scotch  railway  official.^  He  saw  our  rail- 
ways grow  from  a  number  of  loose  shreds,  here  a  bit  and  there  a 
bit,  into  a  great  network,  stretching  from  the  Solway  to  the 
Pentland  Firth.  His  own  line  he  saw  absorb  the  Wishaw,  the 
Wilsontown,  the  Barrhead,  the  Greenock,  and  half  a  dozen  others 
whose  names  are  now  forgotten,  and  with  an  original  length  of 
122^  miles,  push  itself  north,  east,  and  west,  till  its  right  arm 
touched  the  North  Sea  at  Aberdeen  and  its  left  the  Atlantic  at 
Oban.  It  pleased  him  still  better  to  contrast  his  company's  pre- 
sent prosperity  with  the  evil  days,  when  the  ^^50  shares  stood  at 
;^7,  and  the  rolling  stock  was  placarded  with  the  Arrestments  of 
creditors.  He  saw  eight  chairmen,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hope  John- 
stone, Captain  Plunkett,  Mr.  John  Duncan,  Mr.  William  Baird, 
Mr.  William  Johnstone,  Colonel  Salkeld,  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Bolton,  M.P.,  and  six  general  managers,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  Butler 
Williams,  Captain  Coddington,  Mr,  Robert  Sinclair,  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Johnston,  Mr.  James  Smithells,  and  Mr.  James  Thompson. 
He  was  himself  the  fifth  secretary;  the  company  had  digested  four 
of  them  in  eight  years.  On  igth  July,  1844,  Colonel  J.  H. 
Humfrey  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Provisional  Committee, 
and  he  signed  the  original  prospectus,  dated  London,  27th  March, 

1844.  On  5th  August,  1844,  David  Rankine,  father  of  Professor 
Macquorn  Rankine,  succeeded  Colonel  Humfrey,  and  he  acted  as 
secretary  till  the  company's  Act  was  got.     On  6th  August,  1845, 

^  I.e.  since  the  death  of  Alexander  Fergusson,  so  long  treasurer  to  the  Cale- 
donian. His  appointment,  originally  as  bookkeeper,  was  made  at  the  first  Board 
meeting  after  the  company's  Act.  Mr.  George  Graham,  who  has  so  long  been 
engineer  to  the  Caledonian,  was  at  the  cutting  of  the  first  sod  on  nth  October, 

1845,  but  it  was  as  an  assistant  of  Locke  &  Errington,  C.E.,  that  he  was  there, 
and  that  he  afterwards  drove  the  first  train  that  ran  from  Carlisle  when 
the  line  was  opened  to  Beattock  on  the  loth  September,  1847.  Mr.  Graham 
did  not  join  the  Caledonian  service  till  1848,  a  year  after  his  old  friend,  Mr. 
Gibson. 
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at  the  first  Board  meeting  (held  in  Edinburgh,  where  for  some 
years  the  company  had  their  office)  Mr.  Rankine  was  appointed 
secretary  and  treasurer.  On  loth  June,  1846,  he  was  appointed  to 
be  treasurer  only,  and  Mr.  J.  Butler  Williams  was  appointed 
secretary  and  general  manager.  Mr.  Williams  was  hardly 
installed  when  he  fell  into  bad  health,  and  he  died  (as  I  have 
heard)  on  the  very  day  that  Archibald  Gibson  was  appointed  as 
assistant.  On  27th  July,  1847,  after  an  interval  of  five  months, 
during  which  young  Gibson  acted  as  secretary.  Captain  Codding- 
ton,  R.E,,  was  appointed  for  a  term  of  years  as  secretary  and 
general  manager.  After  five  years  Captain  Coddington  resigned, 
and  on  ist  August,  1852,  his  two  offices  were  disjoined,  and  Mr. 
Gibson  was  appointed  to  the  secretaryship ;  he  held  it  till  Monday 
last,  dying  in  the  well-worn  harness. 


[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  oi  14th  November,  1890.] 


I 


Alexander    Bennett    M^Grigor, 
LL.D. 

Born  1827  ;  Died  1891 

Alexander  Bennett  M'Grigor  was  the  only  child  of  Alexander 
M'Grigor,  of  Cairnoch,  and  Janet  Stevenson  Bennett.  Alexander 
M'Grigor  was  a  writer  of  the  good  old  firm  which  had  been  founded 
by  his  father,  also  Alexander  M'Grigor,  and  was  then  styled 
M'Grigor,  Murray  &  M'Grigor;  Janet  Stevenson  Bennett  was 
daughter  of  William  Bennett,  underwriter,  founder  of  the  firm 
still  flourishing  as  Bennett,  Browne  &  Co. 

Young  M'Grigor  served  his  apprenticeship  in  his  father's  office, 
and  after  a  year  or  two  of  law  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  long  Con- 
tinental tour,  returned  here  at  21,  married,  and  settled  down  for 
life.  He  was  a  partner/in  the  old  firm,  but  for  many  years  he  was 
rather  in  it  than  of  it.  He  went  regularly  to  the  office,  kept  touch 
of  what  went  on,  and  occasionally  took  up  some  case,  like  that  of 
the  town  clerkship  or  the  Lockhart  cognition,  that  took  his  fancy 
from  the  curious  points  involved.  But  he  was  not  pressed  to 
exertion  by  want  of  money  or  want  of  resource,  and  he  took 
business  easily.  His  friends  of  these  days,  not  a  large  circle, 
were  to  be  envied.  All  through  his  life  it  was  a  privilege  to 
know  one  with  mind  so  keen  and  cultivated,  of  such  wide  and 
generous  sympathies,  so  incapable  of  a  selfish  or  disloyal  act. 
But  in  the  years  when  he  was  best  known  there  came  at  times  a 
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shade  of  weariness  on  his  face ;  in  earlier  days  the  sun  was  never 
off  it;  '  his  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then,'  that  was  weighted  later 
on  by  care  and  toil. 

In  those  days  he  had  a  den,  where  his  friends,  if  chairs  were 
short,  sat  on  folios,  and  forgot  the  hours  in  his  company. 
M'Grigor  did  not  aim  at  mots  framed  for  repetition,  but  his  talk 
sparkled  like  Spa  water,  and  it  was  strong  as  well  as  bright.  An 
only  child,  and  with  few  companions,  he  had  taken  as  a  boy  to 
books;  a  rapid  reader,  he  had  read  more  when  still  a  young  man 
than  most  of  us  read  in  all  our  lives;  and  with  his  ready  and 
retentive  memory,  and  his  power  to  skip  and  still  catch  the  point, 
he  had  assimilated  what  he  had  read.  He  never  obtruded  his 
knowledge,  and  would  listen  as  readily  as  talk ;  but  he  could  talk 
to  good  purpose  on  most  subjects — grave  or  gay,  poetry  or  prose. 
He  had  the  happy  gift  of  making  the  most  of  everything,  and  he 
could  consume  a  yellow-back  with  relish  just  as  he  could  be  pleased 
in  commonplace  company;  but  he  had  his  special  subjects.  He 
was  well  up  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  had  made 
considerable  collections  for  a  work  he  at  one  time  planned  on 
Charles  I.;  he  had  Shakespeare  at  his  finger  ends;  he  knew  most 
of  the  poets  of  the  i8th  century,  and  was  deeply  read 
in  the  poets  of  this  century;  he  was  an  early  devotee  of 
Maurice  and  Browning,  and  had  mastered  their  writings;  he  had 
studied  the  Alps  and  the  Holy  Land  till  he  could  have  gone  with- 
out a  guide  into  any  corner  of  them.  He  had  a  quick  eye  for  both 
sides  of  a  question,  and  it  was  a  favourite  amusement  with  him  to 
take  them  turn  about,  or  to  pile  up  ingenious  arguments  for  a 
paradox,  and  strangers  were  sometimes  puzzled  to  know  what  his 
real  opinions  were.  But  on  serious  points  there  was  no  mistaking 
him.  He  was  '  dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,' 
and  gave  no  quarter  to  the  mean,  the  selfish,  or  the  dishonest. 
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Yet  his  wrath  was  against  the  act,  not  the  actor;  he  had  it  not  in 
him  to  be  personally  vindictive. 

There  were  delightful  nights  in  the  den,  one  especially  that 
M'Grigor  would  himself  recall,  when  Norman  Macleod  had  been 
unusually  brilliant — a  Nox  Ambrosiana  whose  flavour  lingered  on 
the  palate. 

Suddenly,  in  middle  age,  M'Grigor  broke  out  in  an  unexpected 
quarter.  Books  had  never  been  his  only  pursuit.  He  had  always 
had  a  catholic  list  of  tastes.  He  was  hospitable  and  he  was  social ; 
he  was  a  keen  politician ;  he  was  fond  of  music,  and  very  fond  of 
the  play  ;  he  was  fond  of  sport,  and  of  travel  and  scenery,  delighted 
in  Arran,  and  revelled  in  the  Alps.  What  those  who  knew  him 
best  and  rated  him  highest  had  never  dreamt  was  that  he  would 
come  out  as  an  eager  and  able  man  of  business.  But  at  36,  when 
most  men  have  closed  their  list  of  careers,  he  first  seriously  entered 
the  professional  arena,  and  at  one  bound  was  in  the  first  rank. 
Offhand,  to  replace  a  partner  suddenly  called  away,  he  took  up 
the  agency  of  the  projected  Union  Railway.  Railway  work  is  an 
entirely  special  branch  of  the  law,  and  reckoned  its  most  difficult, 
and  the  Union  Railway  was  a  difficult  subject ;  it  was  nobody's 
body,  and  was  scarcely  taken  seriously.  M'Grigor  made  it  a 
reality.  The  work  was  new  to  him,  and  to  his  firm,  but  he  piloted 
the  bill  through  rock  and  shoal  as  if  he  had  been  bred  to  the  helm  ; 
in  the  complicated  arrangements  that  followed  on  the  Act  he 
showed  an  intuitive  grip;  in  the  References  on  the  purchase  of 
property,  from  the  college  down  to  some  derelict  tenement  in  the 
wynds,  he  called  in  no  counsel,  and  himself  faced,  on  at  least 
equal  terms,  the  leaders  of  the  Bar.  He  revelled  in  work  and 
defied  odds. 

His  success  took  others  by  surprise.  I  do  not  think  it  surprised 
himself.     No  man  was  less  inclined  to  self-assertion,  but  I  think 
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M'Grigor  felt  his  own  strength  from  the  first,  and  was  Hke  the 
cragsman  who  dares  the  'horrible  steep,'  knowing  that  he  can 
trust  himself  foot  and  head.  He  certainly  had  an  unusual  com- 
bination of  business  qualities.  He  was  exact,  methodical,  and 
prompt ;  he  went  into  everything  himself,  and  went  to  the  bottom 
of  it;  he  had  the  faculty  of  throughput,  but  he  did  not  trust  to  it, 
and  was  always  well  abreast  of  his  work ;  he  had  rare  acuteness, 
and  he  had  solid  common  sense.  In  conducting  his  cases  he 
showed  tact  and  courtesy ;  he  was  fairminded,  and  never  over- 
drove his  argument,  nor  grudged  an  advantage  to  his  opponent ; 
he  spared  no  trouble  to  master  his  facts,  but  he  always  sought  to 
lift  up  facts  to  broad  principles;  he  did  much  to  make  law,  and  he 
established  on  a  right  basis  the  rules  for  compensation  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Acts.  In  an  overstocked  profession  the  supply  of 
lawyers  of  this  stamp  is  still  short  of  the  demand,  and,  now 
M'Grigor  had  been  found  out,  he  had  to  take  the  consequences; 
the  public  seized  hold  of  him,  and  he  had  to  let  the  old  leisure  go. 
Business  flowed  in  on  him.  It  seemed  natural  that  tramway  work 
should  follow  railway  work,  and  our  pioneer  tramways,  the  Glas- 
gow lines  and  the  Vale  of  Clyde,  were  put  into  his  hands,  and 
ably  carried  through.  But  if  a  big  job  of  any  sort  broke  from  its 
moorings  it  was  pretty  sure  to  drift  his  way. 

The  City  Bank  was  the  biggest  of  the  derelicts.  M'Grigor 
was  one  of  those  selected  to  make  the  preliminary  Report  to  the 
shareholders,  and  was  subsequently  the  chief  adviser  in  the  Liqui- 
dation and  in  the  numerous  cases  that  it  led  to.  These  cases 
interested  him  by  their  importance  and  by  the  principles  they 
involved;  he  threw  himself  into  them  heart  and  soul;  and  he 
carried  them  through  with  great  credit  and  success.  Finally,  by 
his  Assets  Bill  the  whole  sad  affair  was  wound  up  with  unexpected 
and  unexampled  speed. 
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Of  his  many  clients,  the  one  (always  excepting  his  first  love, 
the  Union  Railway)  that  he  liked  best  was  one  that  gave  him  no 
fees.  He  was  a  sort  of  standing  counsel  to  the  University;  he 
did  good  work  as  a  member  of  the  University  Court,  first  as  Dean 
of  Faculties  and  then  as  Lord  Rector's  assessor ;  he  took  a  special 
interest  in  the  library;  at  his  own  cost  he  supplied  many  deficien- 
cies in  the  students'  reading-room,  and  both  by  his  suggestions 
and  by  his  generosity  he  helped  on  the  noble  catalogue  at  which 
Professor  Dickson  has  laboured  so  long. 

Any  notice  of  M'Grigor  would  be  imperfect  which  left  out  his 
own  library.  He  had  partly  heired  it ;  both  his  grandfather  (a 
friend  of  Archibald  Constable)  and  his  father  were  buyers  of 
books ;  but  he  made  it  one  of  our  finest  collections.  It  was  like 
himself,  solid,  thorough,  varied,  and  bright.  He  did  not  care  for 
curios — books  with  him  were  tools,  not  toys — but  he  had  the  best 
editions  in  the  best  condition  of  the  best  books  in  all  branches  of 
general  literature,  and  to  complete  a  subject  he  spared  neither 
time  nor  lime ;  notably  the  Alps  and  the  Holy  Land,  on  which 
his  collection  was  unique.  He  could  lay  his  hand  on  any  book 
he  had,  and  he  had  a  great  many.  In  1875,  when  he  drew  up  and 
privately  printed  a  catalogue,  a  fine  quarto  of  378  pages,  he  had 
8000  volumes  on  his  shelves;  in  1885  Mason  found  'several  thou- 
sands more  ' ;  and  there  have  been  large  additions  since.  The  last 
work  he  had  on  hand  was  a  new  edition  of  his  catalogue,  which  he 
had  printed  oft"  as  far  as  letter  L  and  page  246.  The  old  catalogue 
bears  the  motto  from  Bacon  : — '  Read  not  to  contradict  and  to 
confute,  not  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and 
discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.'  It  was  the  rule  of  his  own 
reading — 

'  He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himselve.' 

He  took  a  keen  interest  in  politics.     A  Liberal  by  descent,  he 
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remained  a  true  Liberal  to  the  last,  and  his  advice  was  often  sought 
by  his  party.  But  his  keener  interest  was  in  social  movements 
that  were  not  yet  assured,  but  needed  help  to  give  them  '  time  and 
space  to  work  and  spread.'  The  Western  Infirmary,  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement  Association,  Queen  Margaret  College,  the  Medical 
School  for  Women,  these  and  others  like  these  owed  him  at  their 
start  invaluable  help.  He  accepted  the  honorary  secretaryship  of 
the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1888,  and  owing  to  the  illness  of  his 
coadjutors.  Dr.  Kirkwood  and  Professor  Roberton,  he  had  the 
bulk  of  the  work  to  do,  and  many  a  time  he  was  kept  till  near 
midnight  advising  upon  the  multifarious  questions  that  arose 
in  the  launching  of  that  great  undertaking.  To  every  cause  that 
he  took  up  he  brought  the  strength  that  comes  not  of  ability  only 
and  fairness,  but  of  the  undefined  quality  of  '  wecht.' 

With  all  the  calls  on  his  time,  and  with  the  social  tastes  that 
he  still  tried  to  keep  up,  M'Grigor  never  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
but  the  strain  on  him  was  none  the  less  sore.  He  was  not  naturally 
robust,  and  in  spite  of  frequent  holidays  (if  possible  to  his  beloved 
Alps)  he  aged  before  his  time.  Three  years  ago,  when  his  mental 
powers  were  in  their  prime,  he  was  struck  down  by  an  illness  from 
which  he  never  really  recovered.  He  reappeared  after  a  time,  but 
the  face  was  weary  and  the  foot  heavy,  and  after  renewed  illnesses 
he  passed  away  on  Sunday  the  22nd  ult. 

If  '  success  '  did  not  shorten  his  days,  it  certainly  curtailed  his 
intellectual  work.  He  has  left  us  only  enough  to  show  us  what 
with  more  leisure  he  might  have  done.  He  contributed  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Lees's  Abbey  of  Paisley  a  paper  (appendix  E)  on  a 
professed  Papal  Commission  to  the  Abbot  of  Paisley  to  absolve 
the  Bruce  for  the  murder  of  the  Comyn,  a  paper  showing  curious 
research  in  a  department  that  he  was  not  known  to  have  touched ; 
he  contributed  the  article  on  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  last  edition 
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of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica;  he  contributed  some  papers  to 
the  Academy,  and  some  articles  to  his  friend  MacLehose's  Hun- 
dred Glasgow  Men;  he  deUvered  to  the  Liberal  Unionist  Associa- 
tion of  the  College  Division  an  address  on  the  History  and 
Functions  of  the  British  Parliament  (republished  as  a  pamphlet) ; 
and  he  threw  off  one  or  two  fine  copies  of  verses.  One  fine  speech 
of  his  is  still  remembered,  one  of  the  finest,  may  I  say  ?  that  has 
been  delivered  in  Glasgow  by  a  Glasgow  man.  It  was  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  on  28th  January,  1878.  A 
proposal  to  exclude  Roman  Catholic  nurses  or  servants  stirred 
M'Grigor's  wrath,  and  he  brought  to  bear  on  it  such  an  array  of 
broad  principle,  close  reasoning,  happy  illustration,  as  carried  the 
meeting  with  him  by  30  to  i. 

One  other  relic  must  be  noticed.  The  Holy  Land  and  the 
Holy  City  had  always  fascinated  him,  and  for  half  his  life  he  was 
working  at  a  book  that  should  confirm  Fergusson's  theory  that 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  the  true  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
He  read,  he  annotated,  he  studied  maps  and  plans  and  sections. 
Finally  he  visited  Jerusalem  itself,  of  which  he  knew  beforehand 
every  nook.  The  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  was  a 
sketch  of  the  magnum  opus.  But  M'Grigor,  though  a  quick 
worker  under  pressure,  was  naturally  fastidious,  and  dallied  w^ith 
his  subject,  and  he  never  finished  the  magnum  opus;  only  some 
chapters  of  it  he  had  printed  off  for  private  reference.  But  in 
1876,  to  bring  into  one  view  all  the  early  allusions  to  Jerusalem 
localities,  and  so  clear  the  ground  for  the  problem  he  had  set  him- 
self, he  printed  a  few  copies  of  what  he  modestly  called  '  Contribu- 
tions towards  an  Index  of  Passages  bearing  on  the  Topography 
of  Jerusalem  from  Writings  prior  to  the  Eleventh  Century,'  a 
monument  of  vast  research.  The  Jerusalem  quest  brought  him 
into  contact  with  various  out-of-the-way  subjects.     Thus  he  under- 
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took  and  began  as  an  amusement  during  his  illness  the  transla- 
tion of  an  old  Greek  Traveller  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  he  took  much 
interest  in  the  Palaeographical  Society,  and  contributed  several 
plates  to  its  issues. 

Honours  came  to  him  unasked.  His  party  often  pressed  him 
to  stand  for  Parliament;  the  University  made  him  LL.D.;  and 
the  Government,  just  before  his  health  broke,  had  nominated  him 
on  the  University  Commission.  He  valued  these  honours,  but  I 
think  he  valued  at  least  as  highly  one  of  a  quite  other  sort.  In 
1886,  on  the  resuscitation  of  the  long-dormant  Clan  Gregor  Society, 
he  was  chosen  vice-president;  and  in  1887,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Charles  M 'Gregor,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. They  tried  hard  in  bygone  days  to  stamp  out  the  Clan 
Gregor.     It  is  well  that  they  failed. 

By  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Robertson,  Dr.  M'Grigor  has  left  two 
daughters,  married  respectively  to  Neale  Thomson  and  Matthew 
Arthur,  and  a  son  and  partner,  Alexander,  who,  by  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  the  present  Lord  Provost,  has  a  little  boy,  a  fifth 
Alexander  M'Grigor. 


[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  oi  yd.  April,  1891.] 


James   Dunlop  of  Tolcross 


Born,  i8ri  ;  Died,  1893 

The  death  of  James  Dunlop  is  the  removal  of  an  old  landmark. 
Mr.  Dunlop  represented  the  Dunlops  of  Glasgow,  and  since  the 
Stirlings  of  Glasgow  came  to  an  end  with  William  Stirling  in 
1889,  the  Dunlops  have  been  the  oldest,  almost  the  last  of  our  old 
burgher  aristocracy,  the  founders  of  our  trade.  These  Stirlings 
and  Dunlops  were  prominent  traders  here  when  James  VI.  was 
King,  and  they  traded  here,  in  the  one  place  without  a  break,  for 
300  years,  a  mercantile  pedigree  not  elsewhere  to  be  matched 
among  the  sons  of  Japheth. 

Like  the  Stirlings,  the  Dunlops  were  of  good  blood  to  begin 
with,  and  like  the  Stirlings  they  had  their  ups  and  downs.  The 
founder  of  the  family  was  a  younger  son  of  Dunlop  of  that  ilk, 
John  Dunlop,  burgess  and  Bailie  in  Glasgow,  a  well-to-do  mer- 
chant and  banker,  with  his  town  house  in  the  Limmerfield  beside 
the  High  Kirk,  and  with  Garnkirk  (bought  from  the  Stirlings)  for 
his  country  house.  From  him  down,  the  Dunlops  have  been 
merchants,  bankers,  writers,  shipowners,  landowners,  coalmasters, 
ironmasters;  they  have  served  the  town  as  Councillors,  Bailies, 
Provosts,  Deans  of  Guild,  Members  of  Parliament;  they  have 
made  money,  and  they  have  lost  it;  but  they  have  never  lost  their 
good  name — a  hot-tempered,  outspoken,  strenuous  race,  whose 
word  has  always  been  as  good  as  their  bond. 
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The  founder's  grandson,  James  Dunlop,  third  laird  of  Garn- 
kirk,  had,  inter  alios,  a  thirteenth  child,  Provost  Colin  Dunlop  of 
Carmyle,  whose  fine  town  mansion  still  stands  in  Argyle  Street. 
Provost  Colin  turned  the  family  on  to  a  new  set  of  rails,  which 
they  have  run  on  ever  since.  He  was  himself  a  Virginia  mer- 
chant (head  of  the  great  house  of  Colin  Dunlop  &  Sons)  and  a 
banker  (one  of  the  original  partners  of  the  Ship  Bank),  but  his 
lands  of  Carmyle  were  full  of  minerals  and  in  the  centre  of  a  great 
mineral  field,  and  his  family  took  thereon  to  mining.  Provost 
Colin's  eldest  son,  James  Dunlop,  second  of  Carmyle,  was  a  man 
of  great  business  capacity  and  energy  and  of  boundless  ambition. 
He  was  a  merchant  in  the  Virginia  trade  to  begin  with ;  he  was  a 
banker;  he  made  himself  a  master  of  coalmining,  and  worked 
with  success  Carmyle  and  other  fields;  finally,  having  studied 
land-values  and  watched  their  steady  rise,  he  set  to  and  bought 
all  the  land  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  Garnkirk  (from  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family),  Bedlay,  Gartferry,  Chryston,  Gartcosh, 
Kipps,  &c.,  lands  yielding  even  then  ;^4000  a  year.  His  specula- 
tions far  outwent  his  own  capital,  but  he  had  the  confidence  and 
support  of  even  so  cautious  a  banker  as  Sir  William  Forbes,  and 
he  was  in  full  sail  for  fortune  when  he  was  caught  in  the  com- 
mercial hurricane  of  1793,  and  foundered.  By  the  help  of  friends, 
he  retained  the  Carmyle  coals,  and  he  worked  them  with  fair 
success ;  he  was  even  able  to  buy  what  was  left  of  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  the  Corbets  of  Tolcross.  He  died  in  the  old  house 
of  Tolcross  in  1816,  and  he  lies  in  the  crypt  of  the  High  Kirk. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  coals  and  in  Tolcross  by  his  eldest  son, 
Colin  Dunlop  of  Clyde,  M.P.  for  Glasgow,  the  well-known  '  Colin 
D'lap '  of  reform  lyrics.  Colin  Dunlop's  fortunes  were  as 
chequered  as  his  father's.  He  passed  advocate,  but  never  prac- 
tised— he  came  back  to  the  coals;   coals  led  to  iron,  and  in  1810 
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he  bought  Clyde  Iron-works;  in  1824  he  was  bankrupt;  in  1828 
he  was  able  to  buy  back  Clyde  from  the  trustee  on  his  estate ;  and 
in  1837  he  died  very  suddenly,  leaving  a  large  fortune.  He  was 
unmarried,  and  his  nephews,  James  Dunlop,  just  dead,  and  Colin 
Robert  Dunlop,  sons  of  George  Dunlop,  W.S.,  succeeded  him  in 
Clyde  Iron-works,  James  Dunlop  in  Tolcross  as  well. 

Like  his  uncle  Colin,  James  Dunlop  was  originally  meant  for 
the  law,  and  he  was  for  a  little  while  in  his  father's  office;  but  he 
came  to  Clyde  as  a  youngster,  and  he  spent  his  whole  business 
life  in  the  iron  trade.  The  Clyde  Iron  Company  is  now  a  limited 
concern,  and  James  Dunlop  retired  some  years  ago  from  business, 
but  business  had  never  been  his  only  interest.  He  was  seldom 
seen  and  never  heard  on  a  platform,  but  he  did  good  public  work 
in  a  quiet  way.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  old  Whigs,  Colin  D'lap's 
party,  whose  great  services  to  the  commonwealth  are  nowadays 
made  light  of;  he  was  the  oldest  ex-member  of  Town  Council, 
going  back  to  the  '30's  and  to  Provost  Henry  Dunlop;  he  was 
almost  the  oldest  ex-director  of  the  Merchants'  House  and  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  except  Lord  Stair,  he  was  the  oldest 
Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  he  was  the  trusted  adviser 
of  successive  Lord-Lieutenants;  he  was  our  oldest  acting  Justice 
of  Peace,  and  he  was  long  the  Nestor  of  our  Court,  where  his 
great  experience,  good  sense,  unfailing  fairness  and  unfailing 
courtesy  gave  him  a  unique  authority;  indeed,  in  licensing  cases 
he  had  squared  the  circle,  having  won  the  confidence  of  both 
publican  and  prohibitionist. 

It  was  by  no  means  impossible  to  quarrel  with  James  Dunlop, 
for  he  had  the  hot  temper  and  outspoken  way  of  his  race,  but  it 
was  impossible  not  to  like  him — he  was  so  dead-straight,  so 
incapable  of  a  selfish  or  unkindly  act.  A  full  Dunlop  share  of 
ups  and  downs  showed  him  equal  to  either  fortune  :   prosperity 
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left  him  simple  in  bearing  and  in  habits;  troubles  drew  no  com- 
plaint; he  bore  them  cheerfully,  perhaps  thankfully.  He  was 
capital  company;  his  talk  was  racy,  shrewd,  full  of  information 
that  dies  with  him ;  he  talked  it  in  the  Scotch  that  educated  Scotch- 
men spoke  when  he  was  learning  to  speak — the  musical,  graphic 
dialect  of  Scott  and  Cockburn ;  and  he  had  a  quaint  charm  of 
manner,  as  natural  and  frank  as  a  schoolboy,  but  punctiliously 
courteous,  almost  courtly.  We  have  good  men  left  us  many,  but 
of  the  type  of  James  Dunlop  not  one. 

As  little  have  we  another  place  like  Tolcross.  Beyond  the 
grimy  suburb  of  Parkhead,  where  Gallowgate  has  become  the  Old 
London  Road,  and  trams  and  pavements  have  just  come  to  an 
end,  a  high  wall  with  gates  and  lodge  skirts  the  turnpike  on  the 
north.  Pass  through  the  gates,  and  you  might  be  a  hundred 
miles  away.  Forges  and  foundries,  coalpits  and  iron-works,  have 
vanished;  the  only  building  in  sight  is  a  turreted  mansion  stand- 
ing in  a  wooded  demesne;  a  burn  winds  between  sloping  banks 
planted  with  shrubs  and  flowering  trees;  rabbits  scurry  among 
the  bushes,  and  rooks  wheel  above  the  tall  elms.  The  house, 
built  by  Mr.  Dunlop  in  the  old  Scotch  style,  stands  on  a  terrace 
above  the  burn.  The  ancient  mansion,  where  the  Corbets  lived, 
and  where  the  great  speculator  died,  '  the  Towcorse,  a  good  and 
substantious  house,  with  good  gardens  and  inclosures,'  stood  on 
the  slope  of  the  burn,  and  the  quaint  drawing-room,  one  stair  up, 
opened  out  on  a  trim  bowling-green ;  below,  on  a  stone  bench  in 
the  open  porch,  beggars  in  old  days  sat  in  wait  for  the  Laird  or 
the  Laird's  '  Leddy.' 

Mr.  Dunlop  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Janet  Donald, 
daughter  of  Colin  Dunlop  Donald,  and  great-granddaughter  *  (as 
he  was  great-grandson)  of  Provost  Colin  Dunlop,  died  in  1853, 

*[See  page  321  siipra^ 
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leaving  surviving  one  son  and  three  daughters.  His  second  wife, 
Louisa  Loclie,  widow  of  William  Colquhoun  of  Clathic,  survives 
him  without  issue.  He  was  buried  yesterday  below  the  fine 
Jacoban  monument  he  had  raised  to  Janet  Donald.  It  stands  on 
the  west  slope  of  the  Necropolis,  facing  the  Limmerfield,  where 
the  first  of  the  Glasgow  Dunlops  lived  when  James  VI.  was 
king. 


[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  24th  January,  1893.  The  Herald 
article  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  iron  trade  in  Scotland, 
which,  as  beinj^  substantially,  and  often  verbally,  the  same  as  that 
given  at  pp.  294-296  supra,  is  not  reprinted  here.] 


'  Old  Mrs.   Fullarton  ' 

This  venerable  lady  was  laid  yesterday  in  the  Gorbals  Burying- 
Ground,  beside  the  husband  of  her  youth. 

'  Old  Mrs.  Fullarton  '  well  deserved  the  title.  She  was  our 
furthest  back  link  with  the  past.  She  was  alive  on  Thursday,  and 
she  must  have  known  people  who  remembered  the  '45  or  even  the 
'15,  possibly  some  who  remembered  the  last  Riding  of  the  Scots 
Parliament.  She  was  born  when  Napoleon  was  a  starving  subal- 
tern of  artillery,  when  Nelson  was  a  half-pay  captain,  and  Well- 
ington an  officer  in  a  marching  regiment;  she  was  16  at  Trafalgar, 
and  at  Waterloo  she  had  been  for  years  a  wife  and  a  mother.  She 
was  born  27th  October,  1791,  and  died  21st  December,  1893,  aged 
102  years  and  55  days.  She  was  one,  and  not  the  oldest,  of  five 
gentlewomen,  undoubted  centenarians  who  have  died  here  in  our 
own  day.     The  other  four  were — 

1.  Jean  Brown,  wife  of  Humphrey  Ewing-Maclae  of  Cathkin ; 
died  27th  November,  1874;   aged  100  years  and  12  days. 

2.  Isabel  Euing,  wife  of  Archibald  Smith  of  Jordanhill;  died 
28th  September,  1855;  aged  100  years  and  187  days. 

3.  Jean  Gibson,  daughter  of  John  Gibson,  merchant  in  Glas- 
gow; died  unmarried,  25th  November,  1887;  aged  102  years  and 
187  days. 

4.  '  Mistress '  Anne  Wallace,  daughter  of  John  Wallace  of 
Kelly;  died  unmarried,  25th  February,  1873;  aged  102  years  and 
239  days. 
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Mrs.  FuIIarton,  with  her  102  years  and  55  days,  was  distanced 
by  Miss  Jean  and  Mistress  Anne,  but  as  a  wife  and  mother  she 
was  weighted  in  the  race. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Janet  Wilson.  She  was  born  at  Kil- 
marnock, daughter  of  Dr.  John  Wilson,  surgeon  there,  and  Agnes 
Muir,  his  wife.  Both  her  father  and  her  mother  came  of  medical 
families  :  a  grandson  of  her  own  was  a  doctor  of  the  seventh 
generation.  She  was  five  when  Burns's  death  hushed  '  a'  the 
streets  and  neuks  o'  Killie;'  she  did  not  remember  the  death,  but 
she  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  fatal  panic  of  October  18,  1801, 
in  the  Laigh  Kirk,  the  kirk  of  Burns's  '  Simper  James,'  when  29 
persons  were  crushed  to  death  almost  before  her  eyes. 

When  a  girl  of  ten  Janet  Wilson  came  to  Glasgow  to  an  aunt, 
the  wife  of  James  White,  linen  manufacturer,  and  was  sent  to 
Mrs.  Dalzell's  well-known  girls'  school.  Among  her  school 
companions  she  had  her  cousin  Annie  White  (who  married  Frank 
M'Gill,  the  'Gil  Spruce'  of  Lockhart's  Northern  Sketches),  and 
Jeanie  Cleland  (who  married  George  Burns,  afterwards  Sir  George 
Burns).  Mr.  White,  afterwards  of  Garnetbank,  had  his  ware- 
house and  house  in  High  Street;  Mrs.  Dalzell  had  her  school  in 
the  Virginia  Mansion,  at  the  head  of  Virginia  Street;  and  often, 
as  the  cousins  with  their  satchels  tripped  by  the  Exchange  at  the 
Cross,  they  had  to  pass  a  man,  lean  and  ill-favoured,  who  paced 
the  Plane  Stanes  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  silent  and  alone. 
The  man  would  stop  the  little  girls,  pat  them  on  the  head,  give 
them  coin,  small  coin,  and  bid  them  be  good  bairns.  It  was 
Robert  Dreghorn,  of  Ruchil,  the  terrible  '  Bob  Dragon  '  of  Glas- 
gow story.  One  is  glad  to  record  a  kindly  act  of  the  poor  man. 
He  died  by  his  own  hand  on  19th  November,  1804.  Mrs.  FuIIar- 
ton was  the  last  that  had  known  him. 

In  1810  Janet  Wilson  married  Allan  FuIIarton.     Allan  Fullar- 
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ton  was  a  man  of  marked  character.  By  the  death  of  his  father, 
an  Excise  officer  in  Rothesay,  he  was  left  at  17,  without  fortune 
or  connection,  the  eldest  of  six.  The  young  Brandane  did  his 
duty  bravely  by  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  by  industry,  shrewd- 
ness, and  integrity  he  fought  his  own  way  to  respect  and  success. 
He  was  in  various  business  positions — first  at  Glasgow;  then  at 
Dumbarton,  as  trustee  for  the  Dixons  of  Dumbarton ;  then  in 
Greenock,  as  agent  for  the  Clydesdale  Bank;  finally  in  Glasgow, 
as  a  merchant  and  manager  of  property,  especially  of  the  property 
of  South  Woodside.  South  Woodside  (properly  Bartonhill)  is 
the  triangle  which  lies  west  of  Charing  Cross,  and  is  bounded  by 
Woodlands  Road,  Sauchiehall  Road,  and  the  east  march  of  the 
lands  of  Claremont  and  Woodlands.  This  triangle  was  laid  out 
for  building  by  Allan  FuUarton,  and  has  long  been  completely 
covered  with  houses — Woodside  Crescent,  Lynedoch  Crescent, 
Newton  Place,  &c.  It  is  always  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best- 
managed  and  best-paying  of  building  estates.  Allan  Fullarton 
had  bought  it  in  1829,  in  partnership  with  James  M'Hardy,  sheriff- 
clerk  depute,  father  of  the  two  famous  beauties  Mrs.  Merry  and 
Mrs.  Cuninghame.  Like  many  other  busy  men  of  business, 
Allan  Fullarton  found  time  for  other  things  than  business — church 
work,  charitable  work,  public  work,  politics,  literature.  He  had 
had  to  work  young  for  his  living,  and  his  early  education  had 
been  cut  short.  He  set  himself  to  supplement  it,  especially  in 
languages,  learning,  among  others,  Spanish,  that  he  might  read 
Don  Quixote  in  the  original :  it  is  to  be  feared  he  must  have 
worked  systematic  overtime.  Allan  Fullarton  and  Janet  Wilson 
had  12  children — six  sons  (all  dead)  and  six  daughters  (three  dead) 
— they  were  married  83  years  ago,  they  were  man  and  wife  for  55 
years,  and  now,  after  28  years  of  separation,  they  have  come 
together  again. 
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Old  age  in  itself  has  nothing  venerable  about  it.  By  reason 
of  more  strength  a  man  may  outlive  his  e'enlins  only  to  outlive 
his  better  self,  and  blight  the  hopes  that  once  grew  round  him. 
Our  old  friend  aged  in  another  fashion.  After  a  hundred  years 
Time  had  laid  only  here  and  there  a  fiery  finger  on  her  powers  of 
mind  and  body,  and  she  still  grew  and  ripened  in  the  evening  sun. 
She  was  very  hard  of  hearing,  but  she  had  the  blessing,  thankfully 
owned,  of  good  eyesight;  and  if  the  figure  was  somewhat  bent, 
the  features  were  mobile  and  the  eye  bright.  She  complained  of 
her  memory,  but  most  of  us  youngsters  would  be  glad  to  have  one 
as  good,  or  to  have  her  quickness  of  uptake,  her  good  sense,  her 
decision,  her  self-reliance.  And  she  had  a  wonderful  freshness  of 
spirits — rarest  survival  in  old  age !  She  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  news  of  the  day;  she  was  delighted  with  a  new  book;  new 
schemes  of  piety  or  charity  had  her  ready  sympathy ;  the  joys  and 
the  griefs  of  others  moved  her  as  seldom  anything  moves  the  very 
old.  She  enjoyed  life,  and  was  willing  but  not  wearying  to  leave 
itc  At  fivescore  she  might  be  seen,  a  neat  little  figure,  any  after- 
noon at  her  window,  not  looking  from  her,  but  reading  steadily,  or 
knitting,  knitting,  knitting  for  the  poor;  she  must  have  knitted 
acres  for  them  first  and  last.  She  has  done  her  day's  darg  now : 
she  had  her  share  of  cloud  and  storm,  but  the  long  evening  was 
calm  and  bright;  and,  now  the  sun  has  at  last  gone  down,  the 
afterglow  will  linger  on  the  memory  of  those  who  were  privileged 
to  know  her. 


[From  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  26th  December,  1893.] 


GLASGOW,  HISTORICAL  &>  DESCRIPTIVE 


I.  Old  Country  Houses  Near  Glasgow' 

We  get  nothing  for  nothing  in  this  world,  and  our  wonderful 
present  prosperity  costs  us,  among  more  valuable  things,  many 
an  interesting  monument  of  the  past  in  Glasgow  and  round 
Glasgow. 

Within  the  town  the  flood  has  almost  spent  itself.  The  High 
Kirk  and  St.  Andrew's  Church  are  not  likely  to  be  swept  away, 
nor  is  the  Tolbooth  Tower,  nor  the  Tron  and  Bridgegate  Steeples ; 
and  of  what  was  worth  preserving  of  old  Glasgow  not  much 
else  is  now  left  us  except  the  College.  Its  sands,  indeed,  are 
nearly  run  :  its  grey  courts  have  seen  their  last  of  the  red  gowns : 
and  Professors  and  Students  are  moving  to  a  new  abode  so  much 
ampler,  on  a  site  so  much  nobler,  that  the  most  bigoted  antiquary 
would  not  hinder  them.  But  pen  and  pencil  and  photograph  will 
still  preserve  every  architectural  and  historical  detail  of  the  old 
home  in  High  Street,  and  similar  records  preserve  the  features 
and  the  story  of  the  most  important  of  the  other  monuments  that 
have  disappeared  within  the  town. 

But  the  waters  still  rise :  they  overflow  their  ancient  banks, 
and  outside  the  town  are  sweeping  away  our  old  land-marks. 
North,  South,  East,  and  West.     It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book 

1  This  article  appeared  as  an  introduction  to  T/ie  Old  Country  Houses  of  the 
Old  Glasgow  Gentry— one  hundred  photographs  by  Annan  of  well  known  places 
in  the  neighljourhood  of  Glasgow,  with  descriptive  notices  of  the  houses  and  the 
families.     4to.     Glasgow:  James  MacLehose,  1870, 
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to  keep  some  of  these  from  being  forgotten  when  their  places  shall 
know  them  no  more.  The  pity  is  that  the  work  was  not  sooner 
taken  in  hand.  The  flood  has  risen  so  fast  that  some  of  the 
houses  in  the  volume  are  already  gone,  and  we  shall  turn  the 
leaves  over  in  vain  for  many  a  well-remembered  residence  that 
can  now  live  only  in  memory.^ 

For  the  local  antiquary  the  volume  will  have  a  special  interest 
as  a  memorial  of  the  old  Burgher  Aristocracy,  who  built  or  owned 
so  many  of  these  hundred  houses.  But  it  should  be  of  more  than 
mere  antiquarian  interest.  It  should  be  to  us  like  a  deep  quarry 
to  a  geologist,  and  enable  us,  as  we  compare  the  ancient  with  the 
modern  mansion  (say  Rosebank  with  its  stately  neighbour  Aiken- 
head),  or  dissect  a  house  that  has  been  added  and  added  to  (like 
Killermont),  to  trace  in  the  successive  strata  the  progress  of  that 
command  over  matter  and  taste  for  expense  that  sometimes  pass 
for  civilization  and  refinement. 

Certainly  these  old  houses,  with  their  little  windows,  low  roofs, 
and  rough  cast  walls,  and  the  plat  of  roses  and  southernwood  in 

'  As  Enoch  Bank,  North  Park,  Woodlands,  Old  Claremont,  Cranstonhill, 
Gallowknowe,  Jeanfield,  Scarlet  Hall,  Barrowfield,  etc.  Barrowfield,  or  rather 
Burrowfield  House,  or  'the  Manor  Place  of  Burrowfield,'  would  have  been  a 
particularly  interesting  addition.  It  was  not  only  owned  successively  by  such 
well-known  Glasgow  families  as  the  Huchesones  (of  the  Hospital),  the  Walkin- 
shaws  (see  Wolfe's  House  and  Scotstoun,  and  commemorated  in  '  Walkinshaw ' 
Street),  and  the  Orrs  (see  Stobcross),  but  it  was  one  of  the  many  Scotch 
mansions  that  claimed  connection  with  Queen  Marj'.  She  was  said  to  have 
once  stayed  there :  to  the  last  there  was  a  '  Queen  Mary^s  Bower '  in  the 
antique  garden:  and  'Queen  Mary'  Street  intersects  the  property.  This  fine 
old  mansion  stood  in  Bridgeton,  close  to  the  Camlachie  Burn,  with  an 
approach  from  the  old  Dalmai-nock  Road.  A  farmhouse  still  standing  near 
the  site  was  built  from  its  materials.  Hillhead  House,  so  long  the  property  of 
the  Gibsons  of  Hillhead,  who  were  leading  merchants  two  hundred  years  ago 
(Walter  Gibson  was  Provost  in  1687),  has  been  unfortunately  omitted.  It  is 
still  standing,  but  its  days  are  numbered. 
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front,  would  make  a  poor  show  beside  our  great  modern  mansions, 
with  their  plate-glass  oriels  and  polished  fronts,  their  broad  ter- 
races and  gay  conservatories.  And  the  magnates  of  our  Exchange 
would  smile  at  the  sums  that  used  to  pass  here  for  fortunes.  Even 
John  Glassford,  of  the  number  of  whose  ships  and  the  worth  of 
their  cargoes  men  spoke  below  their  breath,  would  at  most  be  one 
of  our  first  rank.  But  our  old  merchants  had  what  some  of  their 
richer  successors  would  give  a  good  part  of  their  riches  for — the 
distinct  position  of  an  aristocracy. 

They  enjoyed  the  first  condition  of  an  aristocracy,  an  unques- 
tioned social  supremacy,  and  held  the  crown  of  the  causeway 
against  all  comers.  And  confessedly  they  were  the  only  Glasgow 
folk  who  had  a  position  outside  Glasgow.  In  Glasgow  itself  only 
they  and  the  City  Clergy  were  recognised  by  the  Professors  in 
the  College,  and  by  the  county  residents.^  It  was  to  them  that 
strangers  brought  letters.  It  was  they  who  met  the  Lords  on 
circuit.  Among  the  lairds  at  a  county  meeting  they  held  them- 
selves as  erect  as  on  the  Plane  Stanes  at  the  Cross.  In  foreign 
parts  they  had  met  Admirals  and  Governors.  As  Provosts  or 
Members  of  Parliament  they  had  waited  on  Ministers,  or  even 
kissed  hands  at  St.  James'.  And  they  had  substantial  power  as 
well  as  precedence.  They  or  their  nominees  were  Provosts  and 
Deans  of  Guild  and  Bailies.  They  controlled  the  election  of  that 
quarter  of  a  Member  that  Glasgow  then  sent  to  Parliament.  They 
worked  the  patronage  of  the  place.  Even  the  Banks  were  in 
their  hands.  And,  however  their  fortunes  might  look  nowa- 
days, wealth  is  a  relative  term,  and  they  were  certainly  the 
wealthiest  people,  rather,  the  only  wealthy  people,  of  their  day. 

Money,  to  be  sure,  used  not  to  be  the  power,  even  in  pure 

2  A  hundred   years  ago  Glasgow  had  not  grown   out   of  the   County  Town. 
The  names  of  a  good  many  Western  county  people  appear  in  the  old  directories. 
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trading  communities,  that  it  has  since  become,  and  mere  money 
would  not  have  given  them  their  position.  But  to  be  a  rich  mer- 
chant was  some  warrant  then  for  good  breeding.  This  delicate 
plant,  which  may  be  found  indigenous  in  the  poorest  soil,  can  be 
cultivated,  but  it  cannot  be  forced  :  and  it  does  not  thrive,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  beside  a  rapid  growth  of  fortune. 
But  with  their  rude  mechanical,  commercial  and  financial  appli- 
ances, the  fortunes  of  our  old  merchants  could  only  grow  slowly. 
Indeed,  they  seldom  came  to  much  size  in  one  generation. 

Nowadays,  when  the  capable  man  can  so  readily  get  at  both 
information  and  connection  and  capital,  the  best  built  business 
can  only  be  kept  up  by  a  succession  of  talent  and  application  not 
common  in  rich  families.  But  in  old  times,  if  a  position  was 
worse  to  win,  it  was  the  easier  to  hold,  and  a  good  business  was 
almost  as  good  as  an  entailed  estate.  And  so  it  was  that  the 
Merchant  Rank  was  in  great  part  a  hereditary  caste, ^  and  its 
members  were  of  good  birth,  if  to  come  of  a  line  of  merchants  be 
to  be  well-born.  All  experience  shows  that  this  quality  of  good 
birth  passes  current  for  more  than  its  worth  in  communities  much 
more  democratic  than  Old  Glasgow.  But  it  is  worth  something. 
Hereditary  opulence  does,  in  the  main,  soften  manners,  and  the 
sense  of  his  conspicuous  position  ought  to  do  good  service  both 
in  encouraging  and  in  restraining  the  bearer  of  a  well-known 
name.  '  Majorum  gloria  fosteris  lumen  est:  nee  bona  nee  mala 
in  oceulto  patitur.' 

We  are  apt  to  forget  how  long  some  of  these  old  merchants' 

^  Sir  James  Lumsden  is  the  solitary  instance  since  the  Municipal  Reform 
Bill  of  a  Provost,  son  of  a  Provost,  and  we  are  likely  to  have  another  such 
Bill  before  we  have  another  such  Provost.  But  in  old  lists  of  Glasgow  Digni- 
taries the  Andersons  and  Bells,  the  Dunlops  and  Stirlings,  the  Murdochs  and 
Bogles  and  so  on,  keep  turning  up  as  regularly  as  the  old  county  families  in 
lists  of  Deputy  Lieutenants. 
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names  had  been  known.  Glasgow  looks  almost  as  new  as 
Chicago.  But  the  luxuriant  growth  hides  an  ancient  stem.  Glas- 
gow was  a  place  of  trade  before  Columbus  had  sighted  the  new 
world,  and  many  of  our  old  families  could  show  their  burgess 
tickets,  or  point  to  their  names  in  the  Civic  Fasti  for  generations 
and  generations.  Others  had  had  the  Jus  Imaginum  before  they 
had  had  anything  to  do  with  Glasgow.  As  long  as  Scotland  has 
been  a  trading  country,  Scotchmen  of  good  family  (wiser  than 
their  English  fellows)  have  freely  engaged  in  trade,  and  many  of 
our  old  merchants  were  men  of  gentle,  some  even  of  noble, 
blood.4 

Whatever  the  origin  of  these  old  Brahmins,  the  caste  exists 
no  longer.  Some  families  have  died  out :  some  have  gone  back 
in  the  world  and  disappeared  :  others  have  undergone  the  inevit- 
able fate  of  the  too  prosperous  Scot,  and  sunk  into  lairds  :  the  few 
who  survive  are  lost  in  the  crowd.  And  we  would  speak  gently 
of  the  departed.  They  had  their  faults,  no  doubt :  they  were 
exclusive  and  intolerant,  they  carried  things  with  a  high  hand, 
and  altogether  thought  more  of  themselves  than  there  was  any 
need  for.  But  their  recognised  position  at  least  freed  them  from 
the  temptation  to  a  vulgar  display  of  wealth  :  and,  if  they  had 
strong  prejudices,  and  were  as  slow  to  take  in  new  ideas  as  to 
admit  outsiders  to  their  circle,  at  least  they  had  the  courage  of 
their  opinions,  and  were  outspoken,  sometimes  too  outspoken,  in 
expressing  them. 

*  Tesie  M'Ure,  our  very  first  'promoters  and  propagators  of  trade'  were  two 
brothers  of  Scotch  Lords,  Lord  Elphinstone  and  Lord  Glammis.  The  only  two 
of  our  old  merchant  families  still  in  the  first  rank  on  'Change  that  go  back  to 
the  seventeenth  century  are  the  Dunlops  and  the  Stirling's.  The  Dunlops  are 
cadets  of  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  and  the  Stirlings  have  a  strong  claim  to  represent 
Stirling  of  Cadder,  with  Keir,  Kippendavie,  Glorat,  and  all  other  Stirlings  as 
their  cadets.     [See  pp.  2,  338  supra.] 
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Whatever  their  faults,  absenteeism  was  not  one.  If  Glasgow 
chanced  not  to  have  been  their  birth-place,  it  certainly  was  their 
home.  Even  when  they  came  to  own  their  country  house,  it 
would  be  within  an  easy  distance  of  the  Cross,  and  the  town 
house  would  still  be  kept  on.^  They  were  proud  of  Glasgow,  of 
its  ancient  name,  and  its  modern  growth,  of  the  High  Kirk  and 
the  College,  the  Greens,  and  the  Trongate  with  its  stately 
Arcades.*^  They  were  ready  to  serve  the  town  as  Provost,  or  Dean 
of  Guild,  or  Bailie.  They  could  be  counted  on  at  all  times  and 
in  all  companies  to  stand  up  for  its  rights  and  its  dignities.  They 
knew  every  body,  and  every  body  knew  them.  Even  Burghers 
and  Anti-Burghers  and  Relievers,  whom  they  heartily  despised, 
they  did  not  ignore.  They  sent  their  boys  to  the  Grammar  School 
and  the  College,  and  brought  up  their  girls  at  home. 

^Thus,  in  Jones'  Directory,  Andrew  Buchanan  of  Mount  Vernon  lives  in 
Adam's  Court,  second  flat,  south  side  Argyle  Street ;  Robert  Dreghorn  of 
Rough  Hill,  in  Clyde  Street ;  James  Hopkirk  of  Dalbeth,  comer  house,  east 
side  of  Dunlop  Street  (afterwards  the  Buck's  Head) ;  Andrew  Houstoun  of 
Jordanhill,  south  side  of  Argyle  Street ;  George  Oswald  of  Scotstoun,  in  Virginia 
Street ;  etc.  All  these  country  houses  are  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the 
Cross. 

The  same  system  lasted  down  to  a  much  later  date.  Innumerable  instances 
might  be  given.  Alexander  M'Grigor,  the  writer,  grandfather  of  our  able  and 
esteemed  townsman,  Alexander  B.  M'Grigor,  LL.D.,  had  his  summer  quarters 
at  Langside.  William  Perry,  a  witness  in  Kingan  v.  Watson  (the  Anonymous 
Letters  case),  gives  evidence 'Is  a  Merchant  in  Glasgow:  lives  in  Govan  in 
summer.'  Professor  Towers,  when  the  College  broke  up  in  May,  migrated  to 
the  picturesque  old  cottage  that  stood  till  a  year  or  two  ago  behind  Lansdowne 
Church.  Professor  Jardine  was  his  neighbour  at  Hillhead  House,  which  was 
afterwards  William  Connal's  summer  quarters.  And  John  Black  oscillated 
between  the  Hillington  Mansion  in  Jamaica  Street  and  old  Clairmont  on  the 
Sauchiehall  Road.  In  1780  summer  lodgings  were  advertised  in  the  Rottenrow, 
and  no  doubt  some  one  took  them. 

*  Glasgow  once  had  two  Greens,  the  one  we  know,  and  the  Old  or  '  Doocat ' 
Green.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  Old  Green,  the  remains  of  a  much  larger 
open  space,  stretched  along  the  river  from  the  Town's  Hospital  to  St.  Enoch's 
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Nowadays,  our  leading  merchant  has  too  often  ceased  to  be 
a  citizen.  Glasgow  is  the  place  where  he  has  his  office,  and  which 
is  always  wanting  subscriptions  from  him.  But  he  lives  as  far 
from  it  as  he  can.  He  cultivates  other  society.  Outside  of  his 
own  business  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  here  is  gradually  nar- 
rowing. He  would  no  more  mix  in  municipal  matters  than  Lord 
Westminster  would  join  the  Pimlico  Paving  Board.  If  he  has 
himself  the  misfortune  to  'speak  Glasgow,'  his  sons  and  his 
daughters  shall  escape  that  unmelodious  shibboleth,'^  and  they 
come  back  from  their  English  schools,  strangers,  knowing  nothing 
and  caring  nothing  about  Glasgow  or  Glasgow  folk,  and  rather 
ashamed  of  having  anything  to  do  with  the  big  smoky  town. 
They  may  never  have  heard  the  Tolbooth  chimes,  and  could 
hardly  find  their  way  to  King  William  or  the  Green.     They  read 

Burn,  and  about  as  far  north  as  the  present  line  of  the  Union  Railway.  It 
had  150  trees  growing  round  it,  'pretty  large.'  The  Ropewalk  of  the  Glasgow 
Ropework  Company  was  in  it.  In  1803  Alexander  Oswald  of  Shield  Hall,  who 
had  bought  up  this  old  Joint  Stock  Ropery,  bought  from  the  Town  what  was 
then  left  of  the  Old  Green,  14,908  sq.  yds.  Claremont  Place,  Fox  Street,  East 
Howard  Street,  etc.,  are  built  on  it. 

The  famous  Arcades  or  Piazzas  lined  the  four  streets  that  branched  from  the 
Cross.  They  stretched  west  as  far  as  the  Tron  Steeple,  east  about  to  the 
Gallowgate  Bridge,  up  High  Street  to  Bell  Street,  and  down  Saltmarket  to 
below  Princes  Street  on  the  west  side  and  to  opposite  Briggate  on  the  east 
side.  They  must  have  had  a  very  fine  effect  to  anyone  looking  round  him  at 
the  Cross  :  no  wonder  Defoe,  Burt,  and  others  were  struck  with  Glasgow :  but 
they  must  have  sadly  spoiled  the  shops  at  the  back  of  them.  When  this  book 
was  first  published,  one  unmutilated  specimen  of  them  survived  in  the  tenement 
on  the  west  side  of  High  Street,  three  doors  above  the  Tolbooth  Steeple  :  the 
piazza  of  this  tenement  and  the  little  low  dark  shop  behind  were  then,  and  had 
long  been,  occupied  by  King  the  cooper :  there  is  a  good  view  of  it  in  Stuart. 
Traces  of  the  piazzas  may  still  be  made  out  in  the  tenements  adjoining  the 
tenement  at  the  corner  of  Trongate  and  Saltmarket :  they  seem  there  to  have 
been  about  12  feet  high  and  about  8  feet  deep. 

^This  is  quite  a  modern  product  of  the  organs  of  speech.  Our  ancestors 
spoke  good  Scotch,  West-country,  the  Tuscan  of  our  various  dialects. 

z 
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Burns  or  Scott,  if  at  all,  with  a  glossary.  And  they  have  no  idea 
of  the  difference  between  a  Free  Kirker  and  a  U.P.,  or  any  other 
of  those  puzzling  Scotch  sects. 

Such  observations  are  not  mere  antiquarian  or  dilettanti 
trifling.  The  life  of  a  people  depends  more  on  its  social  than  on 
its  political  conditions,  and  this  disintegration  of  society,  which 
affects  all  classes  and  all  places,  is  bringing  about  a  great  revolu- 
tion. The  political  machinery  that  has  fallen  out  of  gear  with 
its  social  system  is  like  a  pump  that  has  lost  the  fang.  And  the 
general  revolt  against  aristocracies  means  not  so  much  that  they 
have  ruled  badly  as  that  men  will  not  have  these  strangers  to  rule 
over  them.  We  may  think  'the  loons  weel  awa'  '  :  we  may  wish 
all  success  to  the  revolt,  and  yet  regret  the  cause  of  it.  It  may  be 
well  that  society  should  tend  like  a  heap  of  sand  to  a  level, 
but  it  must  be  ill  that  it  should  hang  as  loosely  together.  Ho-w 
much  estrangement  and  misunderstanding  (the  very  words  tell 
their  own  tale),  how  much  contempt  paid  back  in  hatred,  how 
many  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  future  of  our  country,  would 
disappear  before  a  better  acquaintance  of  class  with  class ! 

There  are  other  old  country  houses,  scattered  here  and  there 
round  Glasgow,  that  it  will  never  be  worth  anyone's  while  to  photo- 
graph, nor  to  decipher  their  trifling  annals  :  little  old  one-storied 
farm-steadings,  of  the  familiar  Scotch  type,  with  a  but  and  a  ben, 
a  byre,  a  stable,  may-be  a  cart-shed,  and  in  the  middle  a  through- 
gang  to  the  kail-yard  behind.  They  mostly  stand  alone  :  some- 
times two  or  three  nestle  together  into  a  little  '  town.'  Labourers, 
probably  Irish,  live  in  them,  or  they  stand,  with  windows  and 
thatch  gone,  like  deserted  shielings  in  a  Highland  glen.  But  a 
race  once  lived  in  them  as  proud  as  any  Tobacco  Lord  of  them 
all.  For  the  few  acres  that  they  laboured  were  their  own,  and 
had  belonged  to  their  forebears  for  generations  back,  and  they 
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knew  that  their  class  had  done  its  full  share  in  the  making  of 
Scotland.  But  the  stars  in  their  courses,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed,  fight  against  the  small  proprietor,  and,  like  the  Yeomen 
and  Statesmen  of  England,  these  Bonnet  Lairds  are  mostly  gone 
— gone  and  forgotten.^  Their  little  freeholds  are  broken  up  for 
villas,  or  lost  in  some  bigger  estate,  the  very  names  rubbed  off 
the  map.  They  lie  themselves  in  the  old  kirk-yard  in  graves  that 
effeired  to  their  lands,  but  the  lettering  has  peeled  off  their  head- 
stones, and  their  names  only  live  in  some  tattered  Wadsett  or 
Disposition  buried  in  a  charter  chest,  or  on  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old 
Bible,  carefully  preserved  in  a  Canada  log-house  or  Australian 
hut. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION  [1878]. 

Glasgov^^  has  seen  great  changes  since  this  book  was  published 
eight  years  ago.  A  man  who  had  lived  here  all  his  life  till  then 
might  to-day  be  set  down  in  many  parts  of  the  city  without  having 
an  idea  where  he  was.  Besides  the  usual  buildings  and  re-build- 
ings of  a  busy  place,  and  the  great  swathes  that  railways  have  cut 
through  the  town,  the  municipal  operations  have  transformed 
whole  quarters.  Heirs  of  a  long  tradition  of  public  spirit,  the 
Town  Council  of  our  day  have  shown  themselves  worthy  successors 
of  those  old  Councillors  who  formed  the  Green,  gave  its  ample 

*  These  small  proprietors  were  very  numerous  round  this,  owing  to  the  feuing 
out  of  the  Church  lands  to  the  then  '  Rentallers.'  This  happy  operation  has 
been  one  cause  of  the  rise  of  Glasgow.  One  cannot  go  through  this  book 
without  seeing  how  many  of  our  'promoters  and  propagators  of  trade'  were 
Rentallers  or  sprung  from  Rentallers.  [See  Ititroduction  to  One  Hundred  Glasgow 
Men,  p.  371,  n.  8  mfra.']  Another  class  to  which  we  owe  many  of  our  good 
citizens  and  of  our  good  families  are  the  sons  of  the  Manse.  The  times  are 
sadly  against  both  these  useful  classes. 
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width  to  Argyle  Street,  lined  the  river  with  an  unbroken  sweep 
of  quays,  and  made  of  a  small  inland  town  a  great  seaport .^ 
Bold  to  plan  and  cautious  to  carry  out,  without  the  waste  and 
without  the  overcrowding  of  showy  reckless  Hausmannizing, 
getting  much  abuse  and  little  thanks,  they  have  already,  when 
their  work  is  but  half  done,  set  an  example  which  others  can 
more  easily  admire  than  copy.  Old  streets  have  grown  straight, 
wide  and  level,  broad  new  thoroughfares  have  replaced  twisting 
lanes,  great  open  spaces  where  the  children  can  play  and  the  old 
folks  can  rest  have  lightened  up  the  dull  quarters  of  the  poor, 
and  dens  of  disease  and  crime  have  been  swept  away.  All  this 
has,  of  course,  severed  many  a  link  with  the  past.  We  miss  this 
old  building  that  was  famous  in  Glasgow  story,  and  that  one 
whose  quaint  outlines  were  familiar  to  us  when  we  were  boys; 
and  when  the  Improvement  programme  is  played  out,  little  that 
dates  beyond  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  left  of  the  city  of 
St.  Mungo. 

The  five  ancient  monuments  that  still  survive  we  may  hope 
permanently  to  keep.  The  Crafts  of  Glasgow  are  not  likely  to  be 
called  again  to  arms  to  save  the  High  Kirk  :  St.  Andrew's  seems 
safe  from  the  fate  of  the  Blackfriars'  :   and  it  will  surely  never 

^The  nucleus  of  the  Green  was  included  in  James  II. 's  grant  to  Bishop 
Turnbull :  but  the  Green  as  we  have  it,  a  noble  park  of  over  ico  acres,  has 
been  built  up  by  a  series  of  judicious  purchases.  [I  am  not  sure  whether 
'Bishop  Forest,'  the  only  land  conveyed  by  James  II.  to  the  Burgh  of  Glasgow, 
included  any  part  of  our  Green — probably  not  (see  Macgeorge's  Old  Glasgow, 
pp.  175,  6) ;  but  the  Green  as  at  present  has  been  all  acquired  by  purchase  in 
and  since  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  westmost  part,  Linningshaugh,  on  whose 
westmost  verge  the  Court  Houses  stand,  is  old  Church  land,  for  which  the 
town  still  pays  feuduty  to  St.  Nicholas'  Hospital.  The  parts  of  the  Green 
immediately  east  of  Linningshaugh,  viz.  :  Milldamhead,  Peitboig,  and  Dassie- 
green,  originally  parts  of  the  old  common  lands  of  the  Burgh,  were  feued  out 
by  the  Council  in  1588-9  'for  releveing  of  their  necessitie,'  and  bought  back  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when   Linningshaugh  was  for  the  first  time  acquired. 
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come  to  this  that  the  Briggate  or  the  Tron  or  the  Tolbooth  Steeple 
stops  the  way  and  must  be  gone. 

We  can  feel  no  such  assurance  as  to  any  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings of  the  outskirts.  The  advancing  town  tramples  down  with- 
out pity  whatever  bars  its  way.  Of  the  hundred  old  houses  whose 
likeness  and  story  this  book  perpetuates,  ten  are  already  gone  i"  : 
others,  with  every  shrub  and  tree  cut  away,  stand  like  victims 
bared  for  the  axe  :  and  we  know  not  how  many  more  are  doomed. 

We  may,  however,  feel  pretty  sure  that  what  houses  have  to 
go  will  be  fully  replaced.  The  tide  will  still  drive  before  it  its 
sparkling  belt  of  foam,  and,  as  the  centrifugal  force  grows 
stronger,  the  sombre  city  will  set  herself  off  with  an  ever  richer 
fringe  of  villas,  more  of  them,  bigger  and  grander,  gayer  with 
lawn  and  shrub  and  flower. 

But  we  shall  have  something  to  set  against  this.  With  the 
old  houses  we  shall  root  out  many  an  old  association  that  clustered 
round  them,  and,  like  the  old  ivy,  enriched  the  meagre  outlines, 
and  hid  the  rubble  and  the  rough-cast.  And  there  will  be  a  more 
serious  difference  between  the  two.  The  old,  it  must  always  be 
remembered,  were  in  the  main  the  near-hand  summer  lodgings 
of  men  whose  home  was  in  Glasgow.     The  modern  are  in  the 

Thus  the  town  does  not  now  own  a  yard  (unless  by  purchase)  of  its  old  common 
lands.  See  Marwick's  Glasgow  Green,  p.  5.]  Our  main  thoroughfare  promised 
to  have  been  as  narrow  as  the  Strand  :  houses  projected  into  the  Trongate,  and 
the  Westergate  was  a  mere  country  lane :  the  Magistrates  have  managed 
gradually  to  push  back  the  building  line.  The  houses  followed  the  Old  Bridge 
on  both  banks  to  the  water's  edge  :  between  the  Bridge  and  the  Green  was  a 
nest  of  riparian  abominations,  slaughter-houses  and  the  like  :  by  steadily  keeping 
up  the  old  policy  the  sweep  of  quays  has  just  been  extended  without  a  break 
from  the  Green  to  the  Point  House.  The  story  of  the  marvellous  transformation 
of  the  Clyde  need  not  be  told. 

^°  North  Woodside  and  Campbellfield  lived  just  long  enough  to  have  their 
likenesses  taken  in  1870.  Since  1870,  Annfield,  Gilmorehill,  Kelvinbank,  Kelvin- 
side,  Meadow  Park,  Possill,  Stobcross,  and  Whitehill  have  disappeared. 
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main  the  homes,  miles  away,  of  men  whom  summer  scatters  still 
further  a-field. 

The  difference  is  immense  socially,  and  therefore  politically  : 
for  habit  and  sentiment  are  stronger  forces  in  politics  than  law 
and  reason.  That  unwritten  law  of  deference  to  rank  that  under- 
lay our  old  code  rested  itself  on  the  old  social  conditions.  Those 
whom  people  here  used  to  own  as  their  natural  leaders  were  kent 
folk,  who  made  no  pretence  to  count  them  their  equals,  but  who 
shared  their  feelings,  opinions  and  prejudices  :  who  spent  their 
lives  within  hearing  of  the  Tolbooth  chimes  :  who  found  in  Glas- 
gow, kirk  and  market,  the  centre  of  their  interests  in  business  and 
out  of  business.  Every  year  the  notables  of  our  day  grow  more 
of  strangers  in  the  place  that  they  live  by  :  spend  fewer  hours  in 
its  smoke  and  din  :  outside  their  own  little  circle  are  more  and 
more  unknown  even  by  face :  till  it  has  come  to  this  that  a  man 
may  be  in  the  foremost  rank  on  'Change,  may  by  all  who  know 
him  be  looked  up  to,  and  recognised  as  exceptionally  fitted  by 
talent,  knowledge  and  force  of  character  for  the  highest  post  in 
the  citizens'  gift,  and  may  yet  be  to  the  bulk  of  these  so 
unknown  that  his  candidature  is  resented  as  the  intrusion  of  a 
stranger. 

The  life  of  the  nation  centres  every  year  more  and  more  in  our 
towns.  And  in  all  our  towns  the  same  thing  is  going  on  as  in 
Glasgow.  The  class  that  used  to  have  the  power,  those  who 
stand  first  commercially  and  socially,  are  drifting  away  from  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  power  is  ebbing  away  from  them  :  for  the 
people  will  not  follow  leaders  whom  they  do  not  see  and  know. 
The  same  thing  in  a  measure  is  going  on  in  the  country  as  v^-ell. 
The  great  houses  are  empty  or  let  to  strangers  oftener  than  they 
used  to  be,  or,  if  their  owners  do  still  dwell  among  their  own 
people,  it  is  not  in  the  old  neighbourly  way.     And  the  result  is 
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the  same.  Everywhere  the  joints  on  which  the  body  politic  used 
to  work,  supple  and  strong,  are  being  dislocated. 

Some  of  us  take  all  this  lightly  :  does  not  the  penny  of  income 
tax  nowadays  yield  two  millions  ?  why  croak  ?  Some  would  even 
hail  with  delight  the  downfall  of  whatever  opposeth  or  exalteth 
itself  against  the  Gospel  of  Equality :  if  Aristocracy,  burgher  or 
territorial,  be  dying,  let  it  die,  and  let  us  dance  on  its  grave ! 
But  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  disintegra- 
tion is  at  work  in  many  forms,  and  among  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  :  and  this  surely  is  a  serious  matter.  The  commonwealth 
stood  solid  and  firm  when  its  courses  were  bonded  by  mutual 
acquaintanceship  and  consideration,  common  habits  and  feelings 
and  sympathies.  For  this  kindly  cement  there  is  no  substitute. 
Without  it,  the  ancient  and  imposing  edifice  opposes  to  the  shock 
of  revolution  nothing  but  the  dead  weight  of  its  loose  parts. 

We  live  under  an  unlooked-for  conservative  reaction.  Some 
seem  to  think  this  no  temporary  back-span,  but  a  change,  for  our 
time  at  least,  in  the  temper  of  a  people  grown  weary  of  movement. 
It  may  be  so.  But  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  the  strange  ebb  may 
be  quickly  followed  by  a  great  tidal  wave,  and  that  institutions 
that  have  never  been  suspected  may  then  turn  out  to  be  like  some 
of  our  seaside  piers  whose  timbers  below  the  water  have  been 
honey-combed  through  and  through. 


II.    Introduction  to 
One  Hundred   Glasgow   Men 

(Glasgow  :   James  MacLehose  &  Sons,  1886.) 

[The  notes  which  are  referred  to  by  a  simple  numeral  ^,  -  are  those  which 
appeared  in  the  book  as  published.  In  addition,  the  author  appended  to  private 
reprints  of  the  Introduction  the  notes  here  referred  to  by  a  numeral  in  a  bracket 
(^),  (-).  Finally,  a  few  notes,  enclosed  in  square  brackets  [  ],  have  been  ex- 
cerpted from  the  author's  manuscript  interlineations,  and  a  few  references  to  other 
papers  of  the  author  have  been  inserted  in  the  same  way.] 

In  June,  1556,  in  the  Taxation  Roll  of  Scotland,  then  the  poorest 
country  in  Christendom,  Glasgow  stands  eleventh  of  the  towns, 
below  '  Air,'  '  Cowper,'  and  '  Striveling,'  and  just  above  Dum- 
fries.(^)  To-day,  of  the  eleven  greatest  cities  of  Europe  she  is  not 
the  last  in  wealth  and  population  :  in  the  United  Kingdom  she 
claims  the  second  place :  in  Scotland  she  is  first  with  no 
second  :  she  has  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  inhabitants, 

(')  Out  of  a  total  levy  of  ^10,102  8s.  2d.  GlasgoVs  share  was  ^202  los.,  against 
Edinburgh's  ^2,650.  The  population  of  Glasgow  was  'estimated'  at  the  time  at 
from  2,000  to  3,000,  but  this  estimate  may  have  been  purposely  kept  down. 
Although  so  recent  as  a  place  of  importance,  Glasgow  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
Scotch  towns,  indeed,  one  of  the  oldest  of  post-Roman  towns.  According  to  the 
ordinary  date  she  was  founded  in  560,  so  that  at  the  Reformation  in  1560  she  was 
just  1,000  years  old. 
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and   is   the    richest   part   of   almost   the    richest   country    in    the 
world. 1(2) 

This  is  not  the  outcome  of  agricultural  wealth.  The  traveller 
who  for  the  first  time  approaches  Glasgow  may  well  wonder  how 
so  many  people  have  come  to  be  here,  and  how  they  live.  By  rail, 
he  will  pass  over  great  stretches  of  dour  till,  or  bleak  moor,  or 
at  best  of  upland  pasture.  By  river,  he  will  pass  through  a 
strath  of  fair  fertility;    but  the  strath  is  narrow,  and  it  has  been 

'  Glasgow  is  possibly  the  seventh  or  even  the  sixth  city  in  Europe.  The  first 
five  (as  given  by  the  latest  figures  before  us)  are  undoubtedly — London,  3,816,483  ; 
Paris,  2,269,023;  Berlin,  1,122,330;  Vienna,  1,103,857;  and  Petersburg,  876,575. 
Moscow  comes  sixth  with  750,867,  and  Constantinople  seventh  with  600,000.  Our 
census  of  188 1  (based  on  parliamentary  boundaries),  gives  Manchester  cum  Salford, 
569,820  ;  Liverpool,  552,508  ;  and  Glasgow,  511,532.  But,  if  in  each  case  we  allow 
for  increase  to  date  and  for  suburbs  that  are  practically  parts  of  the  cities,  Moscow 
would  possibly,  and  Constantinople  would  probably,  come  below  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.  Which  of  these  three  is  the  '  Second  City '  it  is  hard  to 
say.  Including  what  are  reckoned  her  suburbs,  Glasgow  in  1881  had  705,272, 
and  is  reckoned  now  to  have  760,307.  But  then,  what  are  suburbs  ?  Is 
Garston,  or  even  Birkenhead,  not  a  suburb  of  Liverpool,  Stockport  or  Ash- 
ton  a  suburb  of  Manchester,  as  much  as  Govan  or  Maryhill  is  a  suburb  of 
Glasgow  ?  Fortunately  the  matter  is  utterly  unimportant.  The  least  of  the  three 
is  a  deal  too  big. 

(^)  In  the  Bank  of  Scotland  is  an  antique  chest  of  straps  of  iron  woven  on  the 
anvil  into  solid  basket  work.  It  is  valuable  as  a  splendid  specimen  of  hammered 
work,  but  much  more  from  its  history.  It  is  the  cash  chest  of  the  Darien  Com- 
pany. The  whole  amount  that  can  have  passed  through  it,  the  whole  capital  of 
this  Company,  which  English  jealousy  set  itself  to  crush,  was  but  ^400,000.  But 
this  was  probably  half  the  whole  floating  capital  of  Scotland  ;  it  had  only  been 
raised  by  an  effort,  like  the  effort  of  Flodden  ;  and  the  loss  of  it  was  a  national 
disaster.  To-day  ^400,000  is  less  than  the  fortune  of  our  richest  citizens,  much 
less  than  a  two-thousandth  part  of  the  total  wealth  of  Scotland,  and  Scotland  is  the 
second  richest  country  in  the  world.  Only  England  heads  her  in  the  race,  and 
England  only  by  a  neck.  In  1882  the  total  wealth  per  inhabitant  was  ;^276  in 
England,  and  ^260  in  Scotland,  Holland  coming  next  with  .1^240,  France  with 
;^2i8,  and  Denmark  with  ^198,  followed  by  Australia  with  ^197,  and  the  United 
States  with  ;^i9o.  In  1882  the  total  wealth  of  Scotland  was  ^^ 990,000,000,  and 
is  no  doubt  now  over  ^1,000,000,000. — Mulhall's  History  of  Prices,  p.  no. 
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won,  as  the  place-names  still  tell,  by  patient  labour  from  swamp 
and  moor  and  wood.  (^) 

But  agriculture  is  not  the  only  support  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, and  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  this  district  has  rare 
physical  advantages.  Sheltered  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  huge 
breakwater  of  Cantyre,  the  Firth  of  Clyde  is  a  great  natural  har- 
bour; its  wide  mouth  gives  a  ready  entrance  in  every  wind;^  and 
it  ends  in  an  estuary  that  cuts  deep  into  the  land,  piercing  almost 
to  the  North  Sea.  But  the  map  will  not  tell  all  that  Nature  has 
done  for  us.  The  Firth  swarms  with  herring,  and  the  river  once 
swarmed  with  salmon  :  from  Ailsa  Craig  to  the  Tail  of  the  Bank 

(^)  The  level  part  of  the  city  was  once  a  swamp,  with  the  river  wandering 
through  it  in  several  channels.  There  are  many  proofs  of  this — the  canoes  that 
have  been  found  quite  away  from  the  present  river  bed,  including  the  one  found  in 
1 78 1  as  far  away  as  the  Cross  ;  the  bowl  of  Samian  ware,  now  in  Kelvingrove 
Museum,  found  in  the  Fleshers'  Haugh  on  7th  October,  1876,  below  4^  feet  of 
stratified  sand,  dropped  apparently  from  a  Roman  boat ;  [see  letter  to  the  Glasgow 
Herald  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  by  the  late  P.  Hately  Waddell,  and  the  same 
writer's  Ossian  and  the  Clyde.  The  same  writer  in  a  letter  to  the  author  suggests 
that  the  Clyde  was  originally  fifty  feet  higher  than  at  present  ;]  the  trouble  there  is 
sometimes  to  this  day  in  digging  foundations  or  hydraulic  wells  east  and  west 
of  Jamaica  Street ;  above  all,  the  line  of  the  old  thoroughfare  up  and  down 
the  strath  now  represented  by  Argyle  Street  and  its  continuations  east  and  west. 
This  line  would  no  doubt  have  been  parallel  and  nearer  to  the  present  line  of 
the  river,  had  the  river  in  old  times  run  as  it  runs  now,  in  one  straight  channel  and 
through  firm  ground.  This  can  be  best  seen  at  the  Gushet  House  (or  the  point 
where  the  Gushet  House  lately  stood).  Here  the  old  Westergate  or  Dumbarton 
Road  takes  a  sharp  detour  to  the  right,  and  climbs  a  steep  hill  (steeper  once  than 
now),  when  via  Stobcross  the  route  to  Dumbarton  would  be  straight  and  level. 
The  obvious  explanation  is  that  in  old  times  this  route  would  have  crossed  an  im- 
practicable swamp. 

''■  [From  John  Spreull's  Accompt  Current  in  his  Miscellaneous  Writings 
(Glasgow,  1882),  p.  67:  'If  it  were  Peace  that  we  could  adventure  without 
Convoy,  we  can  go  anywhere,  and  be  a  Moneth  sooner  [with  our  herrings]  at 
the  Mercat  than  they  [the  English  and  Dutch],  especially  from  Clyde.,  because 
of  our  short  Cut  and  easie  Outlet  from  Clyde  ;  whereas  England  and  Holland  has 
St.  George's  Channel  to  Sail,  and  may  lie  long  at  the  Downs  for  wind.'] 
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the  Firth  is  deep  clean  water,  without  a  shoal  or  a  rock:  the 
river  has  no  bar,  and  it  reaches  as  a  tidal  creek  the  edge  of  a 
great  mineral  basin.  Nature  had  done  her  part  that  somewhere 
in  our  valley  a  city  should  one  day  rise,  a  great  seat  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures. 

But  Glasgow  in  not  the  natural  site  of  it.  Had  Alexander  or 
Seleucus  been  founding  the  emporium  of  the  Clyde,  he  would 
never  have  chosen  for  it  a  spot  where  the  level  space  was  a  marshy 
strip,  and  the  channel  so  choked  that  a  canoe  could  scarcely  thread 
its  way  to  the  sea.  He  would  have  traced  his  lines  lower  down, 
where  the  hills  drew  back  and  left  a  broad  strath,  and  where  the 
river  was  fairly  wide  and  clear. 

It  was  St.  Mungo  who  first  broke  ground  here,  but  not  for 
800  years  and  not  then  through  Church  influences  was  the  city  of 
St.  Mungo  assured  even  of  the  supremacy  of  its  own  district. 
We  cannot  tell  what  guided  the  steps  of  the  apostle  of  Strath- 
clyde,^  but  had  he  seen  in  his  little  mission  station  the  nucleus 

^  Joceline  in  his  Vita  Ketitiger?ii  has  an  explanation  of  St.  Mungo's  movements. 
On  leaving  Culross  the  saint  arrives  at  villa  cut  vocabulimi  est  Kernach.  This  has 
been  variously  explained  as  Carnock  (in  the  Carse  of  Stirling),  Cairnoch  (in  the 
parish  of  St.  Ninians,  the  property  of  A.  B.  M'Grigor,  LL.D.),  and  Carnwath.  At 
'Kernach'  he  finds  an  old  disciple,  Fergus,  to  whom  it  has  been  revealed  that 
he  shall  not  see  death  till  he  has  seen  St.  Mungo.  Fergus  forthwith  chants  the 
nunc  dimittis,  and  gives  up  the  ghost.  St.  Mungo  lays  the  body  on  a  new  wain, 
yokes  two  untamed  bulls,  and  bids  them  go  to  the  burial  place  the  Lord  has 
appointed.  The  bulls  make  by  a  bee  line  for  Cathures  que  nunc  Glasgu  vacatur,  and 
pull  up  beside  the  Molendinar  at  a  virgin  burial  ground  long  before  consecrated  by 
St.  Ninian.  Here  St.  Mungo  buries  Fergus,  the  first  citizen  of  a  great  City  of  the 
Dead  ;  here  he  fixes  his  own  dwelling  ;  and  here  to  this  day,  in  the  cathedral  that 
marks  the  spot,  is  '  Fergus'  ile.'  Joceline,  who  lived  within  600  years  of  St. 
Mungo,  ought  to  know  all  about  him,  and  the  M'Grigor  '  Kernach '  at  least  is  on 
an  ancient  road  straight  from  the  Fords  of  Forth  to  Glasgow.  But  St.  Mungo's 
movements  may  be  more  simply  explained.  In  the  sixth  century  the  great  Roman 
roads  were  entire.  One  of  them  ran  through  Clydesdale,  and  {hodie  Bobbie's 
Lone)  \sic  John  Buchanan  in  Merchants  House,  "p.  516.     But  see  Regality  Club, 
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of  a  great  trading  city  or  even  of  the  capital  of  Strathclyde,  he 
would  certainly  not  have  fixed  it  in  the  rocky  out-of-the-way  glen 
of  the  Molendinar.  Indeed,  the  stately  cathedral  that  marks  the 
spot  is  seen  on  all  our  old  maps  as  outside  Glasgow,  and  to  this 
day  is  on  the  very  rim  of  it,  and  rises  solitary  from  its  silent  grave- 
yard with  open  ground  all  round  :  the  great  city  has  rolled  away 
to  find  a  fitting  site  below. 

The  munificence  of  David  did,  indeed,  in  pious  memory  of 
St.  Mungo,  establish  here  a  great  cathedral  and  a  line  of  rich  and 
powerful  prelates  :  and  one  of  these  set  up  here  the  only  univer- 
sity in  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth  :  and  between  cathedral  and 
university  Glasgow  might  perhaps  have  come  to  rival  St. 
Andrews.     More,  cathedral  and  university  could  not  have  done 

Third  Series,  p.  39 — Art.,  The  Rottenrow  of  Glasgow,  by  David  Murray,  LL.D.] 
crossed  the  site  of  Glasgow.  It  passed  by  the  site  of  our  Cathedral,  at 
which  point  Roman  coins  have  been  found.  If  St.  Mungo,  making  for  Strath- 
clyde, anywhere  struck  this  road,  he  would  be  led  past  this  point,  and  here  he 
would  find  in  a  sheltered  glen  the  indispensable  spring  (still  to  be  seen  in  St. 
Mungo's  Crypt),  and,  across  the  burn,  a  rocky  knowe  (our  Necropolis)  which  would 
give  him  a  wide  view  of  the  wild  country  he  was  to  labour  in.  This  explanation,  of 
course,  is  pure  conjecture,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  Kernach  bulls,  if  unlike 
other  bulls,  are  quite  in  keeping  with  other  creatures  in  the  Vita  Keniigemi.  We 
all  know  about  the  salmon  and  the  robin  :  there  they  are  in  the  Glasgow  Arms  : 
but  beast,  bird,  and  fish,  all  alike  are  at  the  beck  and  call  of  St.  Mungo,  a  man 
it  would  seem  of  extraordinary  psychic  force. 

Sponte  ferae  celeres  variae  coelique  volucres, 
Kentigerne,  tuum  se  subdunt  praesul  in  usum. 
Of  St  Mungo's  original  settlement  David  I.  found  nothing  remaining  but  the 
site  (and  the  well).  In  his  famous  Inquisitio  of  1 116  he  says  :  '  Sancto  Kentigemo 
pluribusque  successoribus  suis  piae  religionis  perseverantia  ad  Deum  transmi- 
gratis,  diversae  seditiones  circumquaque  insurgentes  non  solum  ecclesiam  et  ejus 
possessiones  destruerunt,  verum  etiam  totam  regionem  vastantur,  ejus  habitatores 
exilio  tradiderunt.'  The  exiltutn  probably  refers  to  the  exodus  named  in  a  later 
note,  and  the  vastatio  was  probably  confined  to  the  immediate  valley  of  the  river, 
the  part  most  open  to  attack.  We  know  that  the  native  Welsh  people  and  Welsh 
speech  of  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  survived  David.     See  Note  7  infra. 
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for  her.     The  true,  though  unconscious,  founder  of  the  Glasgow 
that  we  know  was  a  remote  successor  of  St.  Mungo. 

Just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Molendinar  the  Clyde  was  crossed 
by  two  fords,  close  to  each  other.  A  road  parallel  to  the  Molen- 
dinar led  from  the  cathedral  to  these  fords.  At  the  Bel  of  the 
Brae,  where  this  road  cut  the  main  street  of  the  little  cathedral 
town,  the  Market  Cross  of  Glasgow  was  first  set  up.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  road,  in  the  meadows  along  the  Molendinar,  a  little 
colony  of  fullers  lived,  and  to  the  west  beside  the  silver  Clyde 
stood  a  row  of  fishers'  huts.  Besides  these,  and  between  the  two 
fords,  Bishop  Rae  in  1345  built  across  Clyde  a  stately  stone 
bridge  of  eight  arches,  and  the  bridge  made  Glasgow.^ 

*  The  fullers  (probably  attracted  by  the  green  banks  and  clear  pools  of  the 
Molendinar)  pitched  their  tubs  along  the  continuation  of  the  High  Street  south  to 
the  Nether  Barras  Yett.  From  them  this  continuation  got  the  name  of  the  Walcar- 
gate,  that  is  Waulker  or  Fuller  Street,  in  old  charters  via  fullomim.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  name  was  changed  to  Saltmarket.  The  row  of 
fishers'  huts  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Stockwell,  which  was  anciently  designated  the 
Fishergate,  and  appears  in  a  charter  of  1285  as  vicus  pischatorum  de prope  pontem 
de  Clud.  'Y\!i\% pons  de  Clud  was,  of  course,  an  older  bridge  than  Bishop  Rae's.  In 
those  days  a  stone  bridge  over  such  a  river  as  the  Clyde  was  a  very  big  job,  and 
the  older  pons  de  Clud  was  probably  a  wooden  foot-bridge  such  as  may  be  seen 
now  beside  many  a  ford.  In  James  Brown's  etching  of  Bishop  Rae's  bridge  the  two 
fords  are  shown,  one  above  and  one  below  the  bridge.  The  date  of  this  etching  is 
1775  or  thereby.  At  this  date  the  poor  old  bridge  was  condemned  for  heavy  traffic, 
and  accordingly,  in  the  sketch,  carts  are  crossing  by  the  two  fords,  while  an  antique 
chaise  and  some  cavaliers  are  crossing  by  the  bridge.  In  1777  the  bridge  was 
repaired  and  widened,  and,  to  confine  the  river  better,  the  two  northmost  arches 
were  built  up.  Views  of  the  bridge  are  extant  in  both  forms,  with  eight  arches  and 
with  six  arches.  Bishop  Rae's  bridge  is  said  to  have  been  the  second  post-Roman 
stone  bridge  in  Scotland.  The  first,  we  believe,  was  the  bridge  built  over  the 
Nith  by  Devorguilla,  mother  of  John  Balliol  and  foundress  of  Balliol  College.  This 
Nith  bridge  was  the  making  of  Dumfries,  as  Bishop  Rae's  was  the  making  of 
Glasgow.  In  our  bridge,  too,  a  woman  gave  a  helping  hand.  The  Lady  Lochow, 
ancestress  of  the  Argylls  and  the  Breadalbanes,  built  the  third  arch  at  the  north 
end.  It  was  she  too  who  founded  and  endowed  the  Leper  Hospital  at  the  south 
end  of  the  bridge.  When  Mr.  MacLehose  brings  out  Glasgow  Women  the  Lady 
Lochow  should  head  the  list. 
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For  centuries  Glasgow  Bridge  was  practically  speaking  the 
only  bridge  across  the  river  :  the  road  over  it  became  necessarily 
the  main  thoroughfare  across  the  strath  :  and  the  point  where  this 
road  cut  the  main  thoroughfare  up  and  down  the  strath  became 
necessarily  the  centre  of  the  district.  To  this  the  Market  Cross 
naturally  slipped  down  from  the  Bel  of  the  Brae:^  on  this  the 
roads  of  the  district  converged  :  and  what  trade  there  was,  the 
'  little  dues  '  of  corn  and  wool  and  flax  and  fish,  drew  to  this 
point.  The  rest  has  followed.  Infant  Glasgow  had  had  to 
struggle  against  the  jealousies  of  Rutherglen  and  Renfrew,  royal 
burghs  and  riveri-ne  ports  when  Glasgow  was  a  village  out  of 
touch  of  the  river. ^     But  the  bridge  that  fixed  Glasgow  as  the 

^[Crux  foralis  moved  to  present  Cross  before  1423.  See  Stuart,  pp.  63,  82,  and 
Notes.  See  also  Burgh  7?^cor^j  (Maitland  Club),  p.  43,  and  Preface  to  Origines  Paro- 
chiales,  p.  14.]  The  change  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  Glasgow  which  shifted  the  Cross 
to  its  present  site  told  on  the  street  nomenclature.  In  an  old  charter  the  High  Street 
is  described  as  magnus  vicus  tendetis  ab  ecclesia  cathedrali  ad  crucevi  fori.  In  a  later 
charter  of  1433  it  is  described  as  'the  gat  that  strekis  (the  gate  or  street  that 
stretches)  fra  the  mercat  Crose  till  the  He  Kirk  of  Glascu.'  The  tail  had  now 
come  to  wag  the  head.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  anno  1587,  there  is 
another  curious  indication  of  the  same  working.  There  had  been  a  memorial  from  the 
dwellers  in  Greyfriars  Wynd  of  Glasgow  reciting  the  decay  of  said  wynd  and  of  the 
high  town  generally,  from  the  sad  changes  in  Church  matters  and  from  the  removal 
of  the  markets  to  the  low  town  at  the  Cross.  The  memorialists  prayed  for  remeid, 
if  only  because  it  was  only  in  the  old  Cathedral  quarter  that  His  Majesty  could  be 
properly  lodged  in  Glasgow.  A  Commission  was  thereon  appointed  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  arrest  the  decay  of  the  high  town,  and  it  was  decided  to  fetch 
back  the  Saltmarket  to  the  Wyndhead.  But,  anno  1594,  it  appears  that  sundry  in- 
conveniences had  arisen,  very  naturally,  from  this  dislocation  of  the  salt  trade,  and 
a  new  Commission  was  ordered  to  restore  the  Saltmarket  to  the  auld  station  where 
it  stood  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  haill  inhabitants,  but  at  the  same  time  to  see 
if  the  Commissioners  could  not  raise  and  lift  the  bear  and  malt  markets  and  estab- 
lish the  same  abun  the  Wyndhead.  Whether  the  unfortunate  dealers  in  bear  and 
malt  had  next  to  suffer  in  the  interest  of  the  old  town  does  not  appear.  See  Cleland's 
Amials,  ii.  325. 

*  Renfrew  dates  as  a  royal  burgh  from  1396,  Rutherglen  from  1324,  and  Glasgow 
only   from    1636.      Renfrew   in   the  beginning   of   the   seventeenth   century  was 
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chef-lieu  of  the  district  killed  her  rivals;  for  wealth  and  popula- 
tion draw  to  the  centre  and  not  to  the  circumference,  and  to  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given.  It  did  not  soon  come.  A  nation  that  is 
fighting  for  its  life  has  no  time  to  build  cities.  But  it  grew  to 
guerdon  after-days,  when  the  English  ceased  from  troubling  and 
the  weary  Scots  had  rest,  and  the  splendid  natural  resources  of 
Strathclyde  woke  up.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  little  colonies 
of  fishermen  and  fullers  by  the  fords  of  Clyde  were  the  germs, 
the  one  of  a  wide-spread  commerce,  the  other  of  a  great  and 
varied  industry;  that  the  emporium  of  the  Clyde  was  to  be 
Glasgow;  that  here  the  forests  of  masts  should  grow,  here 
the  shuttle  should  whizz  and  the  anvil  ring.  Might  the 
music  never  cease  ! 

But  physical  advantages  of  themselves  are  worth  no  more  than 
a  row  of  cyphers  :  the  unit  that  gives  them  value  is  the  quality  of 
those  into  whose  hands  they  fall :  avSpeg  yap  TroXt?,  Let  us  ask 
who  they  are  that  have  turned  to  such  account  the  natural  resources 
of  this  district.  This  book  will  tell  us  for  the  men  of  our  own  day. 
But  the  question  carries  us  much  farther  back. 

reckoned  the  chief  port  on  the  Clyde,  and  is  said,  till  last  century,  still  to  have  had 
some  foreign  trade.  Rutherglen,  Ure  says,  was  probably  the  chief  port  on  the 
Clyde  in  1324,  and  till  a  little  before  1793,  the  date  of  Ure's  History,  had  gabbarts  of 
considerable  burden  '  sailing  almost  daily  from  its  quay.'  Renfrew  has  a  ship  as 
its  crest,  with  the  motto  Deus  gubernat  navem.  Rutherglen  on  its  ancient  seal  has 
on  the  obverse  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  on  the  reverse  a  ship  and  two  ancient 
mariners,  with  the  motto  Signant  ista  tria  rata  Navis  Nauta  Maria.  Glasgow  has 
no  trace  of  a  port  in  arms  seal  or  motto.  As  late  as  1449  we  find  the  encroach- 
ments of  Renfrew  and  Rutherglen  producing  an  order  from  James  II.  '  That  nane 
of  yhour  said  burrows  na  nane  utheris  cum  wythin  the  barony  of  Glasgow  na 
wythin  ony  landis  pertenand  to  Sant  Mungois  fredome  to  tak  tol  or  custom  be 
watter  or  land.'  Glasgow  had  afterwards  the  grim  satisfaction  of  seeing  both  her 
old  rivals  shut  out  of  the  game  :  the  branch  of  the  river  on  which  Renfrew  stood 
silted  up  [see  p.  311,  2  supra?\,  and  Rutherglen  was  effectually  throttled  by  the  weir 
at  the  Broomielaw  Bridge. 
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The  departure  of  the  Romans  from  Britain  was  the  signal 
throughout  Roman  Britain  for  a  dreadful  time  of  confusion  and 
bloodshed.  When  the  dust  of  the  fight  at  last  settles  down,  the 
Saxons  are  found,  broadly  speaking,  in  possession  of  the  east, 
middle  and  south,  and  the  British,  Celts  of  the  Welsh  or  Cymric 
branch,  are  found  still  holding  a  wide  belt  stretching  without  a 
break  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Severn.  In  the  main  this  division  of 
territory  still  exists.  The  Saxons  have  cut  swathes  here  and  there 
through  the  Welsh  belt,  and  there  have  been  Saxon  conquest  and 
copious  Saxon  immigration  in  the  Welsh  reserves,  but  there  has 
been  no  wholesale  displacement  of  population.  The  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Welsh  belt  came  to  be  the  kingdom  of  Scottish  Cum- 
bria or  Strathclyde.  This  kingdom  varied  in  extent  at  different 
dates.  At  one  time  it  reached  south  to  the  Solway;  at  another  it 
reached  no  farther  south  than  the  watershed  between  the  Solway 
and  the  Clyde,  and  answered  nearly  to  the  shires  of  Lanark,  Ren- 
frew and  Ayr.  It  included  the  site  of  Glasgow  and  the  great 
natural  fortress  of  Alcluid  (Petra  cloithe  or  the  Rock  of  Clyde), 
which  as  Dumbarton  (or  Dunbreton)  still  witnesses  to  its  old 
British  ownership.  Parallel  to  Strathclyde  on  the  east  was  the 
Saxon  or  Teutonic  kingdom  of  Bernicia,  possessed  by  the  Angles. 
These  Welsh  of  Strathclyde  and  these  Angles  of  Bernicia  between 
them  peopled  this  district. 

Both  races  can  be  studied  to  this  day  in  Great  Britain.  We 
still  have  the  Welsh  in  part  of  the  old  Welsh  belt.  Like  their 
Breton  cousins  across  the  channel,  they  are  a  douce.  God-fearing, 
resolute  people,  with  their  full  share  of  the  Celtic  imagination 
and  fire ;  and  the  fire  in  them  flares  not  up  to  die  as  quickly  down, 
but  burns  with  the  steady  red  glow  of  their  own  brown  coal.  On 
this  good  Welsh  stock  an  Anglic  element  was  grafted.  The 
Angles  we  still  have  in  the  famous  land  that  takes  its  name  from 
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them — a  strong  people,  curiously  wanting  in  humour  (*)  and  sym- 
pathy, but  with  a  genius  for  subduing  the  forces  of  nature  and 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  clear-headed,  energetic,  strong-willed, 
self-reliant.  When,  or  how  often,  the  Anglic  immigrants  came 
to  Strathclyde,  in  what  numbers,  whether  as  conquerors,  as 
administrators  or  as  settlers,  we  cannot  tell.  But  we  may  be  sure 
it  was  the  best  and  not  the  worst  of  them  that  came.  It  is  always 
the  eager  and  able  spirits  that  birst  yont;  one  reason  at  least  of 
the  superiority  so  often  noticed  in  mixed  races. 

Out  of  the  actual  history  of  Welsh  vStrathclyde  little  can  be 
made  but  constant  fighting  with  confused  noise  and  garments 
rolled  in  blood.  But,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  the  dim  outlines,  the 
people  did  not  discredit  the  race  of  Caractacus  and  Boadicea,  the 
race  that  in  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  offered  the  stub- 
bornest  front  to  the  invader,  and  they  were  not  unworthy  of  the 
proud  lines— 

From  Penryn  WIeth  to  Loch  Reon 

The  Cymry  are  of  one  mind,  bold  heroes.' 

(^)  George  IV.,  they  say,  had  brought  himself  to  believe  that  he  had  led  the 
Guards  at  Waterloo.  By  a  like  process  of  steady  self-appreciation  the  English 
have  brought  themselves  to  believe  that  they  are,  and  that  the  Scotch  are  not,  a 
humorous  people.  The  point  is  easily  settled.  A  glance  at  the  Volkslieder  and 
Volksvorter,  English  and  Scotch,  will  show  which  folk  of  the  two  has  the  humour. 

'  Cut  off  by  one  Saxon  swathe  from  Wales,  cut  off  by  another  from  English 
Cumbria,  reduced  by  successive  conquests  to  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  attacked 
by  Angles,  Scots,  Picts,  and  Danes,  and  defended  by  no  scientific  frontier,  the  little 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde  still  struggled  on,  and  at  last  yielded  to  Gaelic  Scotland, 
not  altogether  through  actual  conquest,  but  partly  through  the  accession  of  a  Scoto- 
British  dynasty.  Even  so,  it  is  said,  a  band  of  the  men  of  Strathclyde,  unable  to 
brook  the  loss  of  independence,  left  their  homes  and  fought  their  way  to  their 
kindred  in  Wales,  arrived  in  time  to  give  good  help  in  the  Battle  of  Conway 
against  the  hated  Saxon,  and  won  for  themselves  and  their  descendants  to  this  day 
a  new  home  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  To  their  ears  the  name  of  the  river  might  not 
recall  their  native  Clyde,  but  on  its  banks  they  would  at  least  find  the  footsteps  of 
St.  Mungo  thickly  marked.     The  date  given  for  this  exodus  is  880,  but  Strathclyde 

2  A 
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The  later  history  of  the  district,  when  time  had  welded  Welsh 
and  Angles  into  one,  gives  no  uncertain  sound.  The  people  of 
Strathclyde  have  given  to  the  annals  of  Scotland  two  of  the  most 
characteristic  chapters.  It  was  among  them  that  Wallace  (him- 
self Welsh  by  name  and  by  blood)  had  his  head-quarters.  Later 
on  it  was  they  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight  for  religious  free- 
dom. An  alien  king  and  an  alien  church,  they,  more  than  other 
Scots,  made  impossible. 

It  was  this  strong  race  that  peopled  Glasgow.^  Rather,  it  was 
the  pick  of  them.     Once  fixed  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  district, 

was  not  actually  incorporated  in  Scotland  till  after  the  Battle  of  Carham  in  1018, 
where  Eogan  the  Bold,  King  of  Strathclyde,  fought  under  Malcolm  II.  After  this 
Battle  of  Carham  the  Lothians  and  the  eastern  shires  down  to  the  Tweed  were 
finally  ceded  to  Scotland,  and  after  Eogan  the  Bold  Strathclyde  lost  all  semblance 
of  independence.  Scotland  may  thus  be  said  to  have  acquired  her  eastern  and  her 
western  capitals  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  a  question  (not  to  be  setded  by 
statistics)  which  of  the  two  she  could  worst  have  spared.  As  late  as  the  Battle  of 
the  Standard  in  11 38  the  men  of  Strathclyde  are  named  separately  in  the  mixed 
multitude  that  fought  under  the  Scottish  King;  and  as  late  as  1164  Malcolm  IV. 
addresses  a  charter  to  '  Normans,  Saxons,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Picts.'  The  old 
Welsh  speech  probably  lingered  even  later  in  parts  of  Strathclyde,  though  English 
had  made  its  way  there  as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  [Gleschu,  Miinchu  are 
Welsh.  For  Welsh  place-names  see  etymological  note  on  Art.  Blochaim,  Regality 
Club,  First  Series,  p.  10.]  For  the  lines  '  From  Penryn  Wleth,  etc.,'  see  Skene's 
Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  i.  276,  ii.  404.  Penryn  Wleth  is  Glasgow,  and 
Loch  or  Lwch  Reon  is  Loch  Ryan.  Thus  at  the  date  of  the  poem  (early  in  the 
seventh  century)  the  Welsh  ruled  unbroken  from  Glasgow  to  Loch  Ryan.  Wleth 
means  dew.  Joceline  ( Vita  Kentigeni,  chap,  xiv.)  describes  Kentigern  as  sitting 
super  lapidem  in  supercilio  tnontis  vocabulo  Gulath  (or  Gwleth).  This  is  the  Dew 
Hill,  afterwards  mispronounced  Doohill,  and  then  translated  into  Mans  Colu7n- 
baru?n,  and  furnished  with  appropriate  dove  legends. 

*  Nowadays,  of  course,  our  population  is  a  mixed  multitude.  As  Glasgow  has 
extended  her  operations,  she  has  had  to  seek  new  recruiting  ground,  especially  in 
the  West  Highlands.  But  the  character  of  the  place  was  fixed  before  any  appreci- 
able proportion  of  the  population  was  drawn  from  a  distance.  In  1605  the  first 
burgess-roll  was  drawn  up.  It  contains  576  burgesses,  and  nearly  all  have  common 
this-part  names.      There  are  only  six   Mc.'s.      In  this  years  Directory,  besides 
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Glasgow  needed  no  conscription  to  fill  her  ranks  with  its  best 
recruits.  Her  old  rival  Rutherglen,  as  Hamilton  of  Wishaw  tells 
us,  '  hath  had  very  little  trade  for  some  ages  past,  because  Glas- 
gow lyes  between  it  and  the  sea,  and  that  all  marchandizing  men 
of  metall  goe  to  dwell  there.' 

The  '  metall  '  of  the  race,  their  energy  and  endurance,  they 
have  sufficiently  shown  on  many  a  bloody  field  and  bleak  moor. 
Even  there,  in  the  long  struggles  for  freedom,  they  had  shown  a 
curious  mixture  of  perfervidum  ingenium  and  business  aptitude. 
These   qualities  they   brought   here   to  the   not   less   honourable 

Buchanans,  Stewarts,  and  other  Highland  names  galore,  there  are  sixty  pages  of 
Mc.'s,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  Of  the  576  burgesses  of  1605  Ninian  Hill 
(of  Garrioch)  is  the  only  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  has  descendants  of  his  own 
name  in  this  year's  Directory.  Laurence  Hill,  C.E.,  and  William  Henry  Hill, 
writer,  are  his  great-great-great-great-great-grandsons.  These  Hills  are  repre- 
sentatives of  a  class  that  has  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  making  of  Glasgow. 
The  Scotch  divorce  between  the  ownership  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
a  modern  thing.  A  good  deal  of  Scotland  was  once  held  in  small  properties,  and 
an  unusual  proportion  was  so  held  round  Glasgow.  The  great  estates  of  the 
Romish  Archbishop  had  been  let  on  easy  terms,  and  mostly  in  small  holdings.  In 
1590  King  James  issued  to  Walter  Stewart,  Commendator  of  Blantyre,  a  Commis- 
sion 'to  feu  the  haill  lands  of  the  Lordship  and  Regalitie  of  Glasgow  without 
demunition  of  the  Old  Rentall,  to  the  effect  that  the  Tenents,  being  thereby  become 
heretable  possessors  of  their  several  possessions,  might  be  incouradged  by  virtue 
and  politie  to  improve  that  countrie.'  The  result  of  this  Commission  and  of  the 
'  fixity  of  tenure '  that  it  gave  to  the  old  rentallers,  was  to  surround  the  city  by 
a  ring  of  landowners,  mostly  of  the  bonnet  laird  class,  some  of  whose  properties  are 
to  this  day  in  their  descendants'  hands.  The  smaller  Scotch  landowner  has  never 
been  an  entailer,  but  he  has  been  a  pretty  strict  primogeniturist.  He  has  had  no 
fancy  whatever  for  peasant  proprietorship.  Sometimes,  when  his  lairdship  has 
happened  to  be  bigger  than  usual,  he  has  sub-divided  :  but  he  will  not  sub-divide 
so  as  to  leave  a  son  with  less  land  than  will  keep  a  horse,  perhaps  thinking,  from 
his  experience  of  Scotch  soil  and  climate,  that  a  son  who  had  to  live  by  the  spade 
would  have  to  live  on  thin  brose.  Hence  his  younger  sons  have  mostly  had  to  shift 
for  themselves.  In  this  district  they  have  naturally  come  here  to  push  their  way, 
and  excellent  recruits  they  have  been.  Like  the  sons  of  the  manse,  they  have  had 
a  fair  education  and  a  hardy  up-bringing  as  capital  to  start  with,  and  they  have 
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struggles  of  trade,  and  out  of  them  developed  a  singular  mer- 
cantile faculty.^  Tucker,  Cromwell's  Commissioner  on  Scotch 
Trade,  was  struck  by  this  genius  loci,  asserting  itself  in  spite  of 
miserable  mercantile  appliances.  In  his  report  of  165 1  (the 
earliest  account  we  have  of  our  trade)  he  tells  us  '  With  the 
exception  of  the  Colliginors,  all  the  inhabitants  are  traders, 
.  .  .     The  mercantile  genius  of  the  people  is  strong. '(^)     William 

been  bound  to  industry  under  the  severe  penalty  of  sinking,  else,  in  the  social 
scale.  In  some  cases  the  laird  has  himself  come  here  and  engaged  in  business. 
In  old  times,  when  land  was  almost  the  only  form  of  wealth  or  means  of  credit,  a 
laird  was  probably  eligible  as  a  moneyed  partner.  Thus  many  citizens  of  credit 
and  renown,  now  or  in  old  days,  have  in  one  form  or  another  come  to  us  from  the 
class  of  rentallers  on  the  old  Archbishopric  or  the  corresponding  class  of  small  pro- 
prietors outside  the  old  Church  lands.  Such  are  the  Airds,  Bells,  Bogles,  Brj'sons, 
Faries,  Gibsons,  Hills,  Hutchesons,  Leitches,  Lukes,  Lyons,  Pollocks,  Peadies, 
[Rowans],  Tennents,  and  Woddrops.  [For  Govan  rentallers  see  T/ie  Stevens  of 
Bellahouston,  pp.  109,  in,  Introduction  to  Old  Country  Houses,  p.  355  n.  8  supra.'\ 

^  At  the  same  time  the  perfervidum  ingenium  has  survived  the  depressing 
atmosphere  of  a  trading  town.  Besides  a  catena  of  riots  [cf  pp.  19,  35  supra, 
and  p.  374  infrd\  of  which  no  town  need  be  ashamed,  Glasgow  has  never  lost  a 
chance  of  serious  fighting.  In  1689  she  sent  to  the  defence  of  the  Con%'ention  a 
battalion  out  of  which  grew  the  26th  Regiment,  the  famous  '  Cameronians.'  In 
171 5  she  raised  a  battalion  which  was  told  off  to  gxiard  the  Bridge  of  Stirling. 
In  1745  she  raised  two  battalions,  one  of  which  at  the  Battle  of  Falkirk  stood  while 
the  English  Dragoons  ran.  In  1778,  in  the  American  War,  she  raised  the  old  83rd 
Regiment,  or  '  Royal  Glasgow  Volunteers,' and  largely  recruited  the  famous  71st, 
popularly  known  ever  since  as  the  '  Glasgow  Regiment.'  [Cf.  James  Finlay  S^  Co., 
p.  28  supra,  and  article  James  Clark  in  One  Hundred  Glasgow  Men,  p.  82.]  In 
the  long  French  wars  no  place  took  up  the  Volunteer  movement  more  zealously. 
And  no  place  takes  it  up  more  zealously  now  :  our  ist  Lanarkshire  was  the  finest 
corps  at  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1882,  and  contests  with  the  London  Scottish  and 
the  Robin  Hoods  to  be  the  finest  corps  in  the  country. 

(^)  Here  is  Tucker's  picture  of  the  Glasgow  of  165 1  :  'With  the  exception  of  the 
Colliginors  all  the  inhabitants  are  traders :  some  to  Ireland  with  small  smiddy 
coals  in  open  boats  from  four  to  ten  tons,  from  whence  they  bring  hoops,  rungs, 
barrel  staves,  meal,  oats,  and  butter :  some  to  France  with  plaiding,  coals,  and 
herrings,  from  which  the  return  is  salt,  pepper,  raisins,  and  prunes  :  some  to 
Norway  for  timber.     There  have  likewise  been  some  who  have  ventured  as  far  as 
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and  Mary  notice  the  same  '  Sett  of  the  Burgh.'  '  Glasgow,'  as 
their  Royal  Charter  of  1690  recites,  '  is  among  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Royal  Burghs  within  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
both  for  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  singular  fitness 
and  application  to  trade.' 

When  these  words  were  written,  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
the  natural  advantages  of  Glasgow  and  the  '  singular  fitness  and 
application  to  trade  '  of  Glasgow  men  were  at  last  to  have  a  fair 
chance. (^)  At  the  date  of  the  Restoration  Glasgow,  under  diffi- 
culties of  every  sort,  had  struggled  up  to  a  population  of  nearly 

Barbadoes,  but  the  loss  which  they  sustained,  by  being  obliged  to  come  home  late 
in  the  year,  has  made  them  discontinue  going  thither  any  more.  The  mercantile 
genius  of  the  people  is  strong,  if  they  were  not  checked  and  kept  under  by 
the  shallowness  of  their  river,  every  day  more  and  more  increasing  and  filling  up, 
so  that  no  vessel  of  any  burden  can  come  up  nearer  the  town  than  fourteen  miles, 
where  they  must  unload  and  send  up  their  timber  on  rafts,  and  all  other  commodi- 
ties by  three  or  four  tons  of  goods  at  a  time,  in  small  cobbles  or  boats  of  three, 
four,  or  five,  and  none  above  six  tons  a  boat.  There  is  in  this  place  a  collector, 
a  cheque,  and  four  writers.  There  are  twelve  vessels  belonging  to  the  mer- 
chants of  this  port,  viz.  :  three  of  150  tons  each,  one  of  140,  two  of  100,  one 
of  50,  three  of  30,  one  of  15,  and  one  of  12  ;  none  of  which  come  up  to  the  town — 
total  957  tons.' 

(*)  Principal  Baillie  gives  several  indications  of  the  growth  of  Glasgow.  He 
says  that  the  export  of  cured  salmon  and  herring  for  the  French  market  had  greatly 
increased  between  1630  and  1662.  (See  New  Statistical  Account,  vi.  131.)  And 
writing  to  Cousin  Spang  in  1656,  he  says  :  'Through  God's  mercy  our  town,  in  its 
proportion,  thrives  above  any  in  all  the  land.  The  Word  of  God  is  well  loved  and 
regarded,  albeit  not  as  it  ought,  and  we  desire  ;  yet  in  no  town  of  our  land  better. 
Our  people  have  much  more  trade  in  comparison  than  any  other.  Their  buildings 
increase  strangely  both  for  number  and  fairness.  It  is  more  than  doubled  in  our 
time.'  (Baillie's  Letters  and  Journals,  Letter  196.)  The  good  Principal  fears  for 
it,  however  :  '  On  Sunday  was  eight  days '  there  had  been  a  sensible  earthquake  : 
five  or  six  years  before  there  had  been  another,  'and  was  followed  by  that  fearful 
burning  and  all  the  other  shakings  has  been  among  us  since ' :  finally,  this  Spanish 
war  had  'wracked  many  of  our  merchants,'  although  Glasgow  itself  had  escaped 
with  the  loss  only  of  '  one  little  ship  taken  by  the  Biscayners  near  Bordeaux '  by  a 
pitiful  misguiding,  and  James  Bell's  ship  blown  up  with  himself. 
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15,000,  and  her  local  supremacy  had  long  been  beyond  dispute. 
In  the  evil  days  of  Charles  and  James  her  population  fell  back, 
and  it  was  near  half  a  century  of  regaining  the  amount  at  which 
the  worthy  pair  had  found  it.  The  turning  point  was  now  come, 
but  every  inch  of  the  way  had  to  be  fought. 

The  Revolution  brought  Scotland  the  hope  that  now  men 
might  produce  or  might  save,  none  making  them  afraid.  The 
Union  brought  her  the  assurance  of  permanent  peace.  It  did 
more.  It  opened  up  to  her  the  markets  of  the  English  colonies; 
but  she  had  a  hard  push  to  force  the  door,  and  a  hard  push  then 
to  keep  it  open.  Absolute  equality  of  trade  rights  between  the 
two  kingdoms  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  Union  : 
English  statesmen  knew  this :  but  only  the  dour  resistance  of 
Provost  Hugh  Montgomerie  and  the  other  Scotch  Commissioners 
overbore  the  characteristic  jealousy  of  English  merchants,  and 
the  matter  was  not  ended  when  the  treaty  was  signed.  Glasgow, 
that  had  blazed  up  into  furious  Anti-Union  riots,  whose  merchants 
even  had  presented  to  Parliament  Anti-Union  Addresses,  was  the 
great  gainer  by  the  Union.  What  little  foreign  trade  she  had 
hitherto  had,  had  been  with  the  Continent.  She  was  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  island  for  this.  She  was  on  the  right  side  now, 
and  English  merchants  trading  to  the  colonies  were  not  long  of 
learning  the  '  metall  '  of  the  merchants  of  the  little  inland  Scotch 
town,  that  some  of  them  may  now  have  heard  of  for  the  first  time. 
In  those  days  the  chief  colonial  export  was  the  tobacco  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Glasgow  was  presently  carrying  off  the  Continental 
tobacco  trade;  she  was  even  underselling  English  importers  in 
the  English  markets  :  and  Virginia  was  like  soon  to  be  rather  a 
Scotch  than  an  English  plantation.  This  was  not  to  be  borne  :  it 
hurt  the  English  pride  and  the  English  pocket :  and  London, 
Bristol,  and  other  English  centres  of  the  American  trade  set  them- 
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selves  to  crush  the  upstart.  They  addressed  themselves  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  :  they  alleged  that  the  Glasgow  trade  was 
carried  on  by  systematic  fraud  on  the  revenue  :  and  they  urged 
my  Lords  to  make  short  work  of  it.  After  full  investigation  the 
charge  was  found  to  be  groundless,  '  begotten  of  a  spirit  of  envy 
and  not  of  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  trade  or  the  King's 
revenue  '  :  and  yet  for  years  the  trade  languished  under  the  vexa- 
tious restrictions  and  tedious  lawsuits  with  which  our  South 
British  friends  would  have  made  up  for  their  inferiority  as  mer- 
chants.(')  As  late  as  1736,  M'Ure  speaks  of  the  trade  '  which 
Glasgow  had,  but  it  is  now  greatly  decayed.  The  time  of  its 
flourishing  it  paid  more  revenue  to  the  King  than  any  city  in 
England  or  Ireland,  London  and  Bristol  excepted.'  ^°(^) 

Gradually  the  Glasgow  men  fought  down  their  gratuitous 
difficulties,  and  they  ended  by  making  Glasgow  the  great  depot 
for  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  and  the  seat  of  a  large  and  lucrative 
commerce. ^^ 

(')  One  can  afford  to  pass  over  insults  and  injuries  of  1 50  years  back.  But  we 
suffer  to  this  day  from  another  outcome  of  the  same  evil  spirit.  The  same  policy 
was  tried  in  Ireland  as  here,  and  with  fatal  success.  Irish  trade  and  industry  were 
crushed,  to  the  great  aggravation  of  our  secular  hopeless  Irish  trouble. 

^"[For  decayed  trade  in  years  1723,  1728,  and  1729  see  Wodrow's  Analecta 
(Maitland  Club),  ii.  392,  iv.  10,  84.  (But  see  ib.  iii.  302  for  a  favourable  account  of 
1726.)] 

(^)  M'Ure  did  not  live  to  see  what  the  Virginia  trade  grew  to  and  led  to.  '  This 
week'  {The  Glasgow  Journal  oi  y:i\!a.  May,  1747,  tells  us)  'was  buried  John  M'Ure, 
clerk  to  the  Register  of  Seasins,  aged  96.'  It  was  well.  The  dearth  of  superlatives 
to  tell  the  tale  would  have  killed  the  dear  old  man. 

1^  In  1772,  of  a  total  British  import  of  American  tobacco  of  90,000  hogsheads, 
Glasgow's  share  was  49,000  hogsheads,  or  nearly  55  per  cent.  She  exported  nearly 
the  whole,  France  being  her  best  customer.  This  great  trade  collapsed  with  the 
American  War,  and  for  long  the  only  tobacco  ports  worth  naming  in  Britain  were 
Liverpool  and  London.  But  Glasgow  has  of  late  years  been  recovering  some  of 
her  old  trade.  Out  of  an  average  British  import  for  the  last  seven  years  of 
41,300,000  lbs.,  Glasgow's  share  has  been  4,453,000  lbs.,  or  nearly  11  per  cent. 
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The  Virginian  innings  ended  abruptly  in  1775  on  the  revolt  of 
the  colonies,  and  with  the  ruin  of  her  chief  trade  and  of  many  of 
her  chief  traders,  it  seemed  as  if  Glasgow  must  be  ruined  too.  It 
turned  out  quite  otherwise.  The  trade  had  not  lasted  long,  but  it 
had  lasted  long  enough  to  change  the  character  of  the  place. 
Glasgow  had  learned  her  way  through  large  and  complicated 
transactions  :  she  had  extended  her  mercantile  connections  and 
improved  her  mercantile  appliances  :(^)  and  she  had  saved  some 

And  her  share  has  steadily  grown,  and  new  importing  firms — tobacco  lords  on 
a  small  scale — have  sprung  up.  In  fourteen  years,  from  1855  to  1869,  she  received 
29,303  casks,  of  which  only  9,816,  or  33^  per  cent.,  were  direct  imports.  In  four- 
teen years,  from  1870  to  1884,  she  received  61,471  casks,  of  which  45,796,  or  74^ 
per  cent.,  were  direct  imports.  Of  course,  the  trade  of  our  day,  whether  for  Great 
Britain  or  for  Glasgow,  contrasts  poorly  with  the  trade  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
But  in  those  days,  when  the  American  colonies  were  thirled  to  the  mother  countrj', 
Great  Britain  was  the  depot  for  the  Old  World.  Nowadays  she  hardly  imports 
except  for  home  use.  Her  annual  export  is  only  some  4000  hogsheads  :  Glasgow 
does  not  export  a  hogshead.  Glasgow's  import  is  now  mostly  '  stemmed  Kentucky.' 
In  old  days  about  four-fifths  of  her  import  was  Virginian,  the  remaining  one-fifth 
being  Maryland  with  a  sprinkling  of  Carolina  :  but  the  Western  States  are  now  the 
great  growers.  Glasgow  takes  nothing  but  American.  This  tobacco  comes  to  over 
75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  unmanufactured  British  import.  But  of  other  sorts,  Java, 
Japan,  etc.  (known  in  the  trade  as  'Substitutes'),  Great  Britain  imports  13  to  14 
million  lbs.  a  year.  London  gets  the  whole  of  these,  and,  all  told,  is  rather  our 
biggest  tobacco  port.  In  American,  Liverpool  is  now  a  long  way  first,  and  takes 
over  half  of  the  whole  import.  (From  statistics  specially  made  up  from  Circulars 
of  Joseph  Howard  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  and  Alston  Brothers,  Glasgow.) 

(^)  Chief  among  the  improved  mercantile  appliances  were  these  :  permanent 
agency  houses  abroad  had  replaced  the  clumsy  old  plan  of  super-cargoes,  and 
banks  had  been  established  in  Glasgow.  There  were  no  banks  at  all  here  till  1750. 
Twice  before  that,  in  1696  and  again  in  1731,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  had  opened  a 
branch  here,  but  each  time  had  been  starved  out.  In  1750  the  Ship,  and  later  in 
the  same  year  the  Glasgow  Arms  Bank,  began,  each  with  a  strong  local  backing  ; 
the  Thistle  began  in  1761  ;  and  the  Merchants'  Bank  was  established  in  1769, 
chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increasing  class  of  smaller  traders.  Both  the 
Ship  and  the  Thistle  are  now  merged  in  the  Union  :  both  the  Glasgow  Arms  and 
the  Merchants'  Bank  failed  in  1793,  ^^^  (according  to  the  etiquette  of  our  failed 
banks)  paid  their  creditors  in  full. 
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capital  from  the  wreck.     Above  all,  the  spirit  of  her  people  was 
unbroken. 

They  set  themselves  at  once  to  replace  the  lost  market.  Sugar 
first  took  the  place  of  tobacco,  and  the  ships  that  had  been  built 
for  the  James  or  the  Potomac  made  their  way  to  St.  Kitts  or 
Jamaica. (^°)  But  sugar,  though  still  an  important  import,  is 
now  lost  in  the  crowd,  and  our  ships  sail  every  sea. 

('")  The  West  India  trade,  long  the  chief  foreign  trade  of  Glasgow,  is  of  old 
date.  Tucker  writing  in  1651 — see  note  (■^) — says:  'There  have  likewise  been 
some  who  ventured  as  far  as  Barbadoes'  (our  oldest  sugar  colony).  But  'the 
loss  which  they  sustained,  by  being  obliged  to  come  home  late  in  the  year,  made 
them  discontinue  going  there  any  more  ; '  and  the  sugar  refiners  of  Glasgow  fell 
back  for  their  supplies  upon  Bristol,  then  the  great  sugar  port  of  Europe.  It  was 
not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  trade  fairly  took  root  here,  mainly  planted 
by  the  hands,  not  of  Glasgow  merchants,  but  of  two  strangers,  officers  in  the 
King's  Army.  Colonel  William  Macdowall  (a  younger  son  of  the  ancient  Galloway 
family  of  Macdowall  of  Garthland),  and  Major  James  Milliken,  being  quartered  at 
St.  Kitts,  woo'd  and  won  two  West  Indian  heiresses,  Mary  Tovie,  and  her  mother 
Mary  Stephen,  then  Widow  Tovie.  Returning  to  Scotland,  the  Colonel,  in  1727, 
bought  Castle  Sempill,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  Sempills,  Baron  Sempill,  and 
the  Major  in  1733  bought  the  adjoining  estate  of  Milliken,  then  called  Johnston. 
They  brought  their  business  with  them,  making  Glasgow  the  market  for  their 
sugar,  and  Port-Glasgow  the  headquarters  of  their  ships.  This  was  enough  to 
materially  help  the  West  India  trade  of  the  Clyde.  But  this  was  a  small  part  of 
what  they  did  for  it.  They  founded  the  West  India  house  of  James  Milliken  &  Co. 
(which  in  Gibson's  History  appears  in  the  list  of  shipowners  of  1735),  ^'^^  out 
of  James  Milliken  &  Co.  grew  the  great  West  India  house  of  Alexander  Houston  & 
Co.  [Macdowall  and  Milliken  imported  their  sugars  at  Port-Glasgow.  They  were 
the  first  importers  of  sugar  and  rum  at  this  port,  and  the  founders  of  the  house 
of  Alexander  Houston  &  Company.  (Brown's  History  of  Glasgow^  ii.  332.) 
Alexander  Houston  of  Jordanhill  was  a  younger  son  of  Houston  of  Calderhall. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Rae  of  Little  Govan,  and  had  Andrew, 
Robert,  and  Alexander,  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  Elizabeth  married  John 
Campbell,  merchant,  Glasgow,  Isabel  married  James  Dougall  of  Easterhouse, 
Joan  married  John  Barns  of  Lochridge.  Andrew  Houston,  second  of  Jordanhill, 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hugh  Wallace  of  Jamaica,  and  had  Alexander, 
Hugh,  John,  Andrew,  Robert,  Margaret,  and  another  daughter.  From  the 
Houstons   of  Calderhall,   Midlothian,  and  Cotrioch,  heritable  Bailies  of  Busbie, 
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Commerce  is  the  great  quickener  of  industry.  There  was 
already  here  a  stunted  undergrowth  of  manufactures.(^^)  The 
demand  of  the  Virginia  merchants  for  what  Defoe  calls  '  sortable 
cargoes  '  put  new  life  into  it.  For  long  the  growth  was  slow  : 
with  the  old  appliances  manufacturers  were  bound  to  be  slow 
growers :  and  when  the  Virginian  trade  was  at  its  height  the 
manufactures  of  Glasgow  of  all  sorts  were  valued  at  less  than 
half  a  million  a  year,  and  the  manufactures  of  Scotland  of  all 
sorts  supplied  only  one-fourth  of  the  '  sortable  cargoes  '  shipped 
from  the  Clyde.  But  the  roots  had  taken  firm  hold  :  our  manu- 
factures scarcely  felt  the  blight  that  for  a  time  nipped  our  com- 

Wigtonshire,  the  Houstons  of  Blackadder  came  :  Sir  William  Houston,  G.C.B., 
created  a  baronet  in  1836,  had  a  son,  Sir  G.  A.  F.  Houston,  who  married  in 
1847  Euphemia,  heiress  of  Boswell  of  Blackadder,  Berwickshire.  {Houstomatta, 
Paisley,  1864.)]  Alexander  Houston  &  Co.  would  be  a  great  house  even  now  :  it 
did  business  on  a  scale  that  one  would  scarce  believe  possible  for  a  house  of  last 
century.  The  partners  in  1795  were  two  sons  of  the  founder  Alexander  Houston, 
Andrew  Houston  of  Jordanhill,  and  his  brother  Robert  Houston-Rae  of  Little 
Govan,  and  two  grandsons  of  the  Colonel,  William  Macdowall  of  Castle  Sempill, 
M.P.,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Renfrewshire,  and  his  brother  James  Macdowall, 
Provost  of  Glasgow.  The  great  house  failed  :  there  had  been  no  such  crash  since 
the  Virginian  collapse,  and  there  has  been  no  such  crash  since,  till  the  collapse  of 
the  Western  and  the  City  Banks.  Ultimately,  after  untold  delay  and  confusion, 
every  creditor  was  paid  in  full,  principal  and  interest :  for  the  assets,  including  the 
great  estates  of  the  partners,  realized  over  £1^000,000  sterling :  but  the  Houstons 
were  utterly  ruined,  and  the  Macdowalls  were  left  with  a  fragment  of  a  great 
fortune.  Some  notice  of  this  great  failure  and  of  the  endless  complications  that 
grew  out  of  it,  is  given  in  Curiosities  of  Citizenship  in  Old  Glasgow,  and  there  is  a 
hope  that  the  whole  story,  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  our  mercantile 
history,  may  be  given  us  by  a  thoroughly  competent  hand. 

Q^)  That  very  sharp  observer,  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  who  was  in  Glasgow 
1743-45,  says  :  'There  were  not  manufactures  sufficient,  either  there  or  at  Paisley, 
to  supply  an  outward  bound  cargo  for  Virginia.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Manchester.  Manufactures  were  in  their  infancy. 
.  .  .  But  the  merchants  had  industry,  and  stock,  and  the  habits  of  business, 
and  were  ready  to  seize  with  eagerness,  and  to  prosecute  with  vigour,  every  new 
object  in  commerce  or  manufactures  that  promised  success.' — Autobiography,  p.  73. 
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merce  :  and  the  twenty-five  years  from  the  Virginian  collapse  of 
1775  to  the  end  of  the  century  wrought  an  industrial  transforma- 
tion as  great  as  the  mercantile  transformation  of  the  Virginian 
epoch. 

The  great  industrial  appliance  is  steam:  it  was  in  1775  that 
Watt,  from  the  famous  Soho  works,  was  first  able  freely  to  supply 
the  steam  engine. 

Our  leading  industry  is  shipbuilding:  it  was  in  1775  that  the 
scour  from  Golborne's  117  jetties  first  deepened  the  Clyde,  to 
make  ships  and  shipbuilding  possible  at  Glasgow.i2(i2) 

Cotton  does  not  appear  in  Gibson's  list  of  our  imports  in  1771,^^ 
and  now  it  has  again  disappeared  from  our  Bill  of  Entry;  but 
for  most  part  of  the  interval  the  cotton  trade  was  our  staple  indus- 
try. In  1780  James  Monteith  set  up  a  web  of  pure  cotton,  the 
first  ever  woven  in  Scotland.      In   1783  David  Dale  firmly  fixed 

i^[To  understand  what  has  been  done  to  the  Clyde,  see  Blaeu's  Map  of  it  as  it 
is  now,  or  walk  to  Rutherglen  by  the  river  side  and  see  what  it  would  mean  to 
make  Rutherglen  the  port  of  Clyde  instead  of  Glasgow.] 

(^2)  M'Ure  tells  us  that  about  100  years  before  {i.e.  about  1636)  WiUiam  Simpson 
(one  of  his  'great  projectors  of  trade')  'built  two  ships  at  the  Bremmylaw,  and 
brought  them  down  the  river  the  time  of  a  great  flood.'  We  doubt  William's  ships 
having  been  much  above  gabbarts  or  wherries.  There  is  no  record  as  far  as  we 
know  of  anything  bigger  than  this  having  been  built  on  any  part  of  the  Clyde 
before  last  century.  Our  early  foreign  trade  was  carried  in  foreign  bottoms. 
Walter  Gibson's  famous  '  S.  Agate '  was  Dutch  built,  the  unlucky  Whaling  Co- 
partnerie  of  'nine  persons  of  distinction,'  built  their  great  'Lyon'  and  'Provi- 
dence '  at  Belfast,  and  our  Virginia  merchants  at  first  chartered  from  Whitehaven. 
But  in  17 18,  for  the  first  time,  a  Clyde-built  ship  sailed  away  from  the  Tail  of  the 
Bank  for  foreign  ports :  she  was  for  the  Virginia  trade,  and  was  built  not  at 
Glasgow  but  at  Crawfordsdyke.  She  was  but  sixty  tons,  but  she  has  been  the 
parent  of  a  lusty  progeny.     [Brown's  History  of  Glasgow,  ii.  37.] 

'^  [This  is  a  mistake.  Under  the  head  of  '  Wool,  Cotton '  appear  the  following 
imports  (in  lbs.):  Virginia  100,  Antigua  11,000,  Granada  7,790,  Jamaica  30,649, 
Nevis  7,440,  St.  Kitts  2,455 — total,  59,434.  No  other  kind  of  wool  then  imported, 
even  from  Ireland,  then  a  foreign  country.] 
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the  trade  here  by  founding  the  New  Lanark  mills.  Again  in  1783 
Archibald  Shuttleton  of  Calton  (appropriate  name)  invented  the 
flying  shuttle.  In  1792  Scott  &  Stevenson  put  up  at  Springfield 
the  first  steam  engine  in  a  Scotch  cotton  mill.  Again  in  1792 
William  Kelly  of  New  Lanark  introduced  the  mechanically-moved 
spinning  jenny.  In  1793  James  Louis  Robertson  introduced  the 
power-loom.  In  1795  Archibald  Buchanan  of  James  Finlay  & 
Co.  introduced  lighter  spinning  machinery  worked  for  the  first 
time  by  women.  A  few  years  later  James  Finlay  &  Co.,  with 
their  works  at  Catrine,  Deanston,  and  Ballindalloch,  employing 
2,500  workers  and  equipped  with  the  best  appliances  for  spinning, 
weaving,  bleaching,  and  finishing,  stood  at  the  very  head  of  the 
cotton  trade. (^^) 

(1^)  The  history  of  the  power-loom  is  curious.  The  first  power-loom  was  the 
invention  of  the  Rev.  E.  Cartwright,  of  Holland  House,  Kent.  Being  in  Matlock 
in  1784,  Cartwright  heard  some  Manchester  men  discussing  the  possibihty  of 
weaving  otherwise  than  by  hand,  and,  being  of  a  mechanical  turn,  he  thought 
out  a  power-loom,  which  he  patented  in  1785  and  again  in  1787.  It  was  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  inkle  or  tape  loom.  The  inkle  loom  was  a  Dutch  invention, 
of  which  the  Dutch  had  jealously  guarded  the  secret.  But,  in  1732,  Alexander 
Harvey,  of  Glasgow,  had,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  managed  to  bring  over  from 
Haarlem  two  of  the  Dutch  looms  and  a  Dutchman  to  work  them,  and  from 
Glasgow  (where  inkle  making  became  a  considerable  industry)  the  inkle  loom  had 
found  its  way  into  England.  In  its  turn  the  Cart\\Tight  loom  found  its  way  here 
from  England,  and  more  than  repaid  the  loan  of  the  inkle  loom.  The  Cartwright 
loom  was  a  rude  machine,  and  had  not  been  taken  up  by  the  trade  ;  but  some 
specimens  of  it  had  been  set  up  at  the  hulks  to  be  worked  by  the  convicts.  There, 
in  1793,  James  Louis  Robertson,  of  Dunblane,  saw  the  Cartwright  loom  at  work, 
was  struck  with  its  capability,  and  brought  two  specimens  of  it  back  with  him  to 
Glasgow.  These  he  set  up  in  a  cellar  in  Argyle  Street,  supplying  the  motive  power 
by  an  unhappy  Newfoundland  dog,  working  in  a  revolving  cage.  From  Robert- 
son's two  looms  forty  looms  were,  about  1795,  rnade  for  weaving  priming 
cloth,  and  set  up  at  Milton  Printfield,  near  Bowling.  These  forty  looms  were  the 
first  practical  application  of  Cartwright's  idea,  and  were  worked  at  Milton  for 
years.  The  bulk  of  them  were  then  transferred  to  a  small  factory  in  the  Abbey 
Close  at  Paisley,  where  they  ended  their  days.     But  two  of  them  were  preserved  at 
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Meantime  our  miscellaneous  industries  shot  up  with  equal 
vigour.  In  1770  William  Stirling  had  founded  the  printing  firm 
of  William  Stirling  &  Sons,  and  at  his  death  in  1777  he  left  a 
business  that  astonished  his  day  and  generation  as  much  as  the 
William  Stirling  &  Sons  of  our  day  might  astonish  him.^^  In  the 
same  year,  1777,  Cooksons  of  Newcastle,  in  company  with  Pro- 
A'ost  Patrick  Colquhoun,  opened  at  '  Verreville  '  the  first  crystal 
manufactory  in  Scotland,  Again  in  1777  George  Macintosh 
opened  at  the  Ark  Lone  his  '  secret  work  '  for  making  cudbear. 

Milton  as  relics,  and  one  of  these  was  to  have  gone  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  when 
unluckily  the  two  perished  at  Milton  by  a  fire  in  iSi^o.  In  1801  two  of  these  Milton 
looms  had  become  the  pattern  for  a  200-loom  weaving  factory,  set  up  at  the  'Shaws 
by  John  Monteith,  son  of  the  James  Monteith  of  1780.  In  1804,  again,  two  of  the 
'Shaws  looms  were  taken  as  patterns  by  Archibald  Buchanan,  of  Catrine,  who  so 
much  improved  them  that  he  may  be  called  the  inventor  of  the  power-loom  of 
trade.  From  this  beginning  power-loom  weaving  spread  rapidly  here.  Indeed,  at 
one  time  Scotland  had  a  hold  on  the  whole  cotton  trade  that  we  can  hardly  nowa- 
days realize  :  it  seemed  as  if  the  trade  was  to  have  its  headquarters  north  and  not 
south  of  the  Border.  In  the  manufacturing  branch  the  introduction  and  improve- 
ment of  Cartwright's  invention  gave  Scotland  the  start,  and  Lanarkshire  long  had 
many  more  power-looms  than  Lancashire  (which  as  late  as  1817  had  only  2,000  of 
them).  Scotland  has  gradually  increased  her  number,  and  in  December,  1885,  she 
had  29,689 — but  England  had  jumped  up  to  528,765.  In  the  spinning  branch  our 
glory  has  still  more  emphatically  departed.  Arkwright  did  his  best  to  give  this 
branch  a  set  our  way.  He  came  down  here  in  1783  specially  to  push  Scotch  spin- 
ning, and  he  gave  David  Dale  his  personal  help  in  choosing  his  site  and  laying  out 
his  work.  It  was  not  mere  hope  of  gain  that  had  brought  Arkwright  here.  The 
English  spinners  had  disputed  his  patents,  and  they  had  taunted  him  with  his  old 
trade  of  a  barber.  The  injury  and  the  insult  had  rankled  :  and,  when  he  returned 
home  from  David  Dale,  he  told  his  English  friends  that  he  had  put  a  razor  in 
a  Scotsman's  hands  who  would  shave  the  lot  of  them.  It  seemed  as  if  it  was  to  be 
so.  Between  Arkwright  and  Dale  New  Lanark  grew  to  be  the  first  spinning- 
mill  of  its  day  ;  it  became  the  pattern  for  others  ;  and  as  early  as  1 787  there  were 
19  cotton  spinning-mills  in  Scotland.  Ichabod  !  Ichabod  !  In  the  last  returns  of 
the  Factory  Inspectors  all  Scotland  has  but  636,894  spindles  against  England's 
40,000,000!  [For  James  Finlay  &  Co.  (including  Archibald  Buchanan)  and  David 
Dale  see  the  articles  upon  them  siipra^  and  particularly  pp.  30-33,  42.] 
^*  [See  pp.  4,  5  suprai\ 
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In  1780  John  and  Robert  Tennent  founded  Wellpark  Brewery. 
Again  in  1780  David  Fleming  &  Co.  started  card-making.  In 
1783  David  Dale  and  George  Macintosh  founded  Barrowfield, 
the  first  Turkey-red  work  in  Great  Britain.  In  1786  William 
Menzies  opened  in  Gorbals  the  first  licensed  distillery  in  Glas- 
gow :  there  were  only  three  before  it  in  Scotland,  Burns's  '  dear 
Kilbagie  '  and  two  others.  In  1789  Thomas  Edington  founded 
Clyde  Ironworks. ^^  In  1794  David  Fleming  &  Co.  began  the 
making  of  files.  In  1796  Charles  Macintosh  founded  Hurlet,  the 
first  alum  work  in  Scotland. 

These  same  twenty-five  years  saw  equal  progress  in  the  means 
of  communication.  In  1775,  the  year  when  the  Clyde  was  first 
made  navigable,  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  was  opened  from 
Stockingfield  to  Kirkintilloch.  In  1784  the  Monkland  Canal, 
being  brought  to  the  hammer  unfinished,  was  bought  by  the 
enterprising  '  Sons  '  of  William  Stirling  &  Sons,  who  finished  it, 
and  so  opened  up  the  Monkland  mineral  field.  In  1790  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  was  at  last  opened  from  sea  to  sea,  and  the 
two  canals  were  united  by  the  Cut  of  Junction. ^^  On  7th  July  of 
the  same  year^^  the  first  direct  mail  coach  from  London  reached 
the  Saracen's  Head,  sixty-six  hours  out.  Somewhere  about 
the  same  date  the  germ  of  our  railway  system  saw  the  light  in 
John  Dixon's  wooden  tramway  from  Little  Govan  colliery  through 
the  empty  lands  of  Gorbals  and  Tradeston  to  the  Coal  Quay  at 
Springfield.(i4) 

^''  [See  p.  295  supra.  In  the  supplement  to  the  zxi\<^t  James  Dunlop  of  Tolcross 
{Glasgow  Herald  o{  Zif'Ca  January,  1893)  the  author  gives  the  date  as  1786.] 

'"  [See  pp.  6,  7  supra."] 

'^  [This  date  (taken  from  Cleland's  Annals,  \.  38)  is  a  mistake.  It  should  be 
1788.  See  the  articles  Old  Ways  of  Travelling  from  Glasgow  to  London, 
Glasgow  to  London  and  The  Old  Mail  Coach,  supra,  at  pp.  192,  203,  250.] 

(")  Dixon's  Tramway  is  an  older  story  than  I  had  thought.  On  M'Arthur's 
map  of  Glasgow  in  1778  it  is  shown  as  'waggon-way'  crossing  the  Pollokshaws 
Road  near  Gushetfaulds  and  the  '  Paisley  Lone '  at  the  west  end  of  our  Kingston 
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These  same  twenty-five  years  saw  many  improvements  in  the 
mechanism  of  trade.  In  1775  the  old  Ship  Bank  came  to  an  end, 
and  a  new  Ship  Bank  was  formed  by  Robert  Carrick,  whose 
genius  as  a  banker  did  great  service  to  our  rising  trade. ^^  On  17th 
May,  1780,  Glasgow  (which  had  been  a  creek  under  Port-Glasgow) 
became  a  Port  of  Entry,  and  hanselled  her  new  privilege  by 
passing  sixty  pipes  of  French  brandy,  ex  '  Triton,'  Thomas  Mar- 
tindale  master.  In  1781  the  new  Exchange  at  the  Tontine  was 
opened.  In  1783  our  friend  David  Dale  opened  a  branch  of  the 
Royal  Bank,  the  first  permanent  establishment  here  of  any  of  the 
old  Scotch  banks.     Again   in    1783   the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Dock,  and  ending  with  a  coal  quay  at  Springfield.  This  '  waggon-way '  was  the 
matrix  of  the  '  Polloc  and  Govan  Railway,'  afterwards  extended  into  the  '  Clydes- 
dale Junction,'  which  is  now  merged  in  and  forms  the  South-Side  approach  of  the 
Caledonian  system.  On  Ainslie's  map  of  Renfrewshire  in  1796  another  'waggon- 
way  '  is  shown,  running  from  Knightswood  Colliery  to  a  quay  on  the  Clyde  near 
Yoker.  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  owe  both  lines  to  John  Dixon,  grandfather  of 
the  late  William  Smith  Dixon  of  Govan.  John  Dixon  was,  as  I  have  heard,  a  rela- 
tion of  the  Dixons  of  Dumbarton,  a  shrewd  Newcastle  lad  trained  to  pit  work, 
whom  these  Dixons  brought  down  in  1771  to  manage  the  Little  Govan  and 
Knightswood  Collieries,  which  they  had  leased  for  the  supply  of  their  famous  glass- 
works at  Dumbarton. 

No  doubt  John  Dixon  brought  the  tramway  idea  with  him,  waggons  or  tram- 
ways from  the  pits  to  quays  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  having  been  in  use  from 
the  seventeenth  century.  These  tramways  were  originally  in  the  style  of  the 
granite  lines  now  in  use  on  the  steep  part  of  Buchanan  and  Nile  Streets,  in  which 
ordinary  wheels  are  kept  in  their  place  by  the  convexity  of  the  line.  A  later  idea 
was  the  flanged  wheel  running  on  rails  at  first  of  wood  only,  then  of  wood  protected 
with  an  iron  plate,  and  finally  of  cast-iron.  The  '  plate-ways,'  which  it  was  pro- 
posed a  year  or  two  ago  to  lay  down  from  Liverpool  through  Lancashire,  were  a 
revival  of  the  oldest  form  of  the  Tyne  tramway.  They  would  have  had  the  great 
advantage  of  being  usable  by  an  ordinary  waggon.  [Chambers  {Domestic  Annals, 
iii.  472)  mentions  a  wooden  railway  at  Prestonpans  in  1719.] 

The  Dumbarton  and  the  Glasgow  Dixons,  two  conspicuous  families  in  their 
day,  are  now  both  extinct.  Their  great  Govan  Colliery  was  part  of  the  wreckage 
of  another  well-known  family.  Robert  Houston  Rae,  last  of  Little  Govan,  was  a 
partner  in  the  great  house  of  Alexander  Houston  &  Co.,  and  ruined  by  their  failure. 

18  [See  pp.  164,  296  supra.'] 
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was  founded  under  the  presidency  of  Provost  Patrick  Colquhoun, 
and  with  the  active  help,  once  more,  of  David  Dale.  In  1788 
Provost  Patrick  Colquhoun  was  commissioned  by  the  Chamber 
as  the  commercial  representative  of  Glasgow  in  London,  and 
there  and  in  Ostend  established  agencies  for  the  sale  of  Scotch 
manufactures.  In  1792  Andrew  Stirling,  the  eldest  of  the  three 
'  Sons,'  left  William  Stirling  &  Sons,  and  established  Stirling, 
Hunter  &  Co.,  the  first  Scotch  commission  house  in  London. ^^ 

Finally  in  1800  Charles  Tennant  (Burns's  'Wabster  Charlie  ') 
wound  up  the  century  by  founding  St.  RoUox. 

The  story  of  the  present  century  this  book  will  take  up.  It 
will  tell  how  commerce  and  industry  have  raced  each  other,  pour- 
ing through  every  channel  with  the  force  of  the  Sohvay  in  a 
spring-tide,  and  how  population  and  wealth  have  grown  with  the 
growth  of  the  tropics. 

Cresce  diu,  felix  arbor,  semperque  vireto  ! 
Oh  utinam  semper  talia  poma  feras  ! 

The   wish,    imhappily,    is   vain.     Dangers,    imperial,    political 

and  social,  threaten  the  whole  commonwealth  :  possibly  these  may 

pass  away.     The  supremacy  of  Glasgow  as  the  port  of  the  Clyde 

is  for  the  first  time  seriously  threatened  :  perhaps,  at  ruinous  cost 

to  Greenock,  it  may  be  maintained.     Glasgow  has  lived  through 

many   a   trying   season,    and    probably    she    has   still    vitality   to 

revive  now,  when  a  blight  seems  to  have  fallen  on  every  branch 

and  to  wither  every  leaf.     But  the  felix  arbor  is  not  sound  at  the 

roots.     Chicago  and   Glasgow  have  been   likened  to  each  other 

for  their  rapidity  of  growth.     But  Chicago  depends  on  wheat, 

which  grows,  and  Glasgow  every  year  more  and  more  depends 

on  minerals,  which  do  not  grow.     Here  and  there  grass-grown 

blocks  of  slag  tell  where  a  great  ironwork  once  blazed,  that  has 

'^  [See  p.  8  supra.] 
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blazed  its  ironstone  all  away;  or  a  weatherworn  heap  of  shale 
tells  where  the  panting  engine  has  sent  up  its  last  hutch  of  coal. 
These  are  not  common  sights  yet,  but  they  will  be  commoner  as 
years  go  on.^o  As  the  exhaustion  of  minerals  advances,  our  in- 
dustry, and  with  it  our  commerce,  must  fall  back,  and  the  general 
suffering  can  only  end  when  the  population  shall  have  shrunk  in 
keeping  with  the  reduced  power  of  production.     Let  us  hope  that 

^^  It  is  well  known  that  already  our  great  iron  trade  is  partly  dependent  on 
imported  ore  ;  (this  port  alone  received,  from  all  parts,  328,976  tons  in  the  year 
1882-3.  See  Deas'  Clyde,  p.  18).  But  the  question  of  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  is 
often  treated  as  not  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  Is  this  view  correct? 
Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  Great  Britain's  annual  output  of  coal  was  80,000,000 
tons.  It  is  now  (as  Sir  Joseph  Pease  has  just  told  us)  160,000,000  tons.  That  is, 
the  prosperity  (as  we  like  to  call  it)  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  secured 
at  the  cost,  for  one  item,  of  doubling  the  drain  on  our  coal  capital.  How  much  is 
now  left  us  ?  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  in  his  recent  address  as  President  of  the  British 
Association,  gives  us  a  startling  answer.  On  the  high  authority  of  Professor 
Dewar,  he  tells  us  that  in  less  than  200  years  our  coal  will  be  all  gone.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  200  years'  stock  includes  fields  and  seams  of  various  degrees  of 
workableness,  and  it  is  the  most  workable  that  are  being  worked.  The  others, 
being  dearer  to  work,  must  yield  a  dearer  coal.  As  soon  as  these  are  reached  the 
pinch  will  begin.  Professor  Dewar  estimates  that  it  will  begin  in  100  years.  Of 
course  the  rate  of  exhaustion  will  then  slacken,  but  only  by  the  slackening  of  trade. 
The  rise  in  coal  will  bring  works  to  a  standstill,  as  many  works  would  have  come  to 
a  standstill  a  few  years  ago  had  the  coal  famine  lasted.  Of  course,  too,  after  all 
our  surveys,  further  surveys  may  still  discover  some  new  coal,  and  the  pinch  will 
for  the  first  time  bring  into  the  market  some  coal  already  known  (thus  the  fine  field 
under  the  Green,  Vigilance  Committees  notwithstanding,  will  be  worked  when  that 
mysterious  fund  the  '  Common  Good '  has  gone  to  the  bad).  But  these  small  sup- 
plies will  not  go  far.  One  thing  at  any  rate  is  certain — we  are  using  up  our 
coal  much  faster  than  we  are  paying  up  our  debt.  This  was  put  strongly  before 
Parliament  by  the  late  William  Graham,  M.P.,  but  Parliament  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  attend  to  the  matter.     It  will  attend  to  it  some  day. 

About  the  debt,  the  common  idea  is  that  we  are  steadily  paying  it  up.  The  real 
truth  is  that  we  are  not  paying  our  way.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo  left  us  owing 
;£900,436,845.  Before  we  again  owe  as  little  we  are  like  to  see  the  Battle  of  Arma- 
geddon. The  'National  Debt'  has  indeed  been  reduced.  In  the  seventy  years 
since  Waterloo  we  have  paid  off  ^  1 54,000,000  of  it  (less  the  ^8,000,000  which  Sir 

2  B 
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rich  and  poor,  who  have  drifted  apart  in  the  flood-tide  of  our 
fortunes,  may  once  more  draw  alongside  in  the  shallowing  waters, 
and  that  the  force  of  character  which  has  carried  us  to  prosperity 
may  carry  us  through  adversity. 

One  trade,  one  of  our  oldest,  can  be  reckoned  on  to  last  as 
long  as  Glasgow  lasts.^i  At  '  Whitsonday  in  anno  1638,'  the 
magistrates  engaged  '  George  Andersone,  prenter,'  to  leave  Edin- 
burgh and  establish  himself  here.(^^)     They  paid  him  what  he  had 

Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  just  'carried  forward')  ;  at  this  rate  we  should  have  it 
all  paid  off  about  the  year  of  grace  2250.  But  a  new  form  of  indebtedness  has 
come  into  play  since  Waterloo. 

In  the  return  up  to  the  end  of  1882  (the  last  return  before  us),  the  '  Local  Debt' 
of  England  and  Wales  stood  at  near  ^152,000,000.  If  the  return  were  brought 
down  to  date,  and  if  the  'Local  Debts'  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  added,  the 
total  would  certainly  exceed  the  ^154,000,000,  less  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's 
;^8,ooo,ooo.  We  fear  it  would  very  greatly  exceed  it,  for  this  local  debt  is  growing 
like  the  Fisherman's  Genie  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  ^152,000,000  of  1882  had 
been  only  ^106,000,000  in  1877  ;  that  is,  iti  five  years  had  groitm  by  nearly  fifty  per 
cent.  No  doubt  this  debt  mainly  represents  value  received,  and  some  portion  of  this 
value,  like  gas  or  waterworks,  is  still  marketable.  But  the  bulk  of  it — new  streets, 
open  spaces,  better  sewers,  municipal  and  school  buildings,  etc. — is  not  marketable. 
Like  a  doctor's  fee,  it  may  have  been  well  worth  the  money,  but  the  money  is  gone 
all  the  same.  And  there  is  no  chance  of  things  mending.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  civil  government  has  very  wide  functions.  Its  garners  are  to  be  full,  affording 
all  manner  of  store  :  there  is  not  only  to  be  no  breaking  in  (of  enemies),  but  no 
going  out  (of  emigrants) :  there  is  to  be  no  complaining  in  our  streets.  Happy  is 
that  people  that  is  in  such  a  case  !  But  their  happiness  must  be  independent 
of  financial  equilibrium.  These  wide  functions  mean  budgets  very  different  from 
your  modest  hundred  millions  or  so  :  and,  however  loyally  the  '  ransom '  taxation 
be  worked  against  the  miscreants  who  own  land  or  save  money,  the  swag  is  sure  to 
be  short,  and  the  yearly  deficiencies  (so  long  as  the  goose  keeps  her  feet)  sure  to  be 
'  carried  forward.' 

^'  [See  Information  ancnt  His  Majesties  Printers  in  Scotland  in  Spottiswoode 

Miscellany.,  i.  295.] 

(*^)  The  earliest  issue  from  the  Andersone  press  is  much  sought  by  our  col- 
lectors as  being  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  Glasgow  printing.  It  is  a  16-page 
tract  on  the  famous  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638,  entitled  '  The  Protestation  of  the 
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'  debursit  in  transporting  of  his  geir  to  this  brughe,'  and  they 
settled  on  him  a  '  yeir's  pensioune  of  Ixvj.  li.  xiijs.  iiijd.'  George 
needed  it  all.  So  little  '  prenting  '  was  there  here  that  for  ten 
years  after  his  death  in  1648  his  prenting  geir  rusted  in  idleness; 
Principal  Baillie  had  to  have  one  of  his  pamphlets  printed  in 
London;  and  as  late  as  1713  the  University  '  were  obliged  to  go 
to  Edinburgh  in  order  to  get  one  sheet  rightly  printed.'  From 
this  low  estate  the  art  rose  in  the  following  generation  to  the 
highest  eminence,  and  in  1743  the  University  were  able  to  secure 
as  their  printer  Robert  Foulis,  the  elder  of  the  famous  brothers 
Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  whose  issues  were  unsurpassed  in 
Europe  for  accuracy  and  beauty. (^^)  But  the  Foulis  press  worked 
mostly  on  reprints,  and  though  there  has  since  been  plenty  of 

General  Assemblie  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Noblemen,  Barons, 
Gentlemen,  Borrowes,  Ministers  and  Commons  ;  Subscribers  of  the  Covenant, 
lately  renewed,  made  in  the  high  Kirk,  and  at  the  Mercate  Crosse  of  Glasgow, 
the  28,  and  29,  of  November  1638.  Printed  at  Glasgow  by  George  Anderson, 
in  the  Yeare  of  Grace  1638.'     There  is  a  copy  in  the  Mitchell  Library. 

('^)  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis  were  the  sons  of  Robert  Fmills  (an  old  Glasgow 
surname),  maltman  in  Glasgow.  Robert  was  originally  apprenticed  to  a  barber, 
but  both  brothers  studied  at  the  University.  They  were  booksellers  befoi-e  they 
were  printers.  They  also  founded  the  Glasgow  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  for 
teaching  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving.  This  was  in  1759,  nine  years  earlier 
than  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  University  gave  them  quarters,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  gave  them  the  run  of  his  galleries,  and  John  Glassford,  John 
Campbell  (Clathie),  and  Provost  Archibald  Ingram  [for  an  account  of  whom 
see  pp.  116  sqq.  supra]  gave  them  liberal  help.  In  spite  of  it  all  the  scheme 
was  disastrous  to  the  Foulis  fortunes,  but  the  Academy  produced  some  good 
students — William  Cochrane,  the  portrait  painter,  David  Allan,  the  '  Scottish 
Hogarth,'  and  James  Tassie,  the  modeller.  We  also  owe  to  it  some  interesting 
and  unique  local  views.  One  view  shows  the  students  hard  at  work  in  the  Fore 
Hall  of  the  old  College.  Another  shows  the  great  feie  held  in  the  inner  Quadrangle 
on  the  coronation  day  of  George  III.,  Tuesday,  22nd  September,  1761 :  the  walls 
of  the  Quadrangle  are  hung  with  pictures  :  among  these  can  be  seen,  hung  to 
the  east  face  of  the  Tower  just  above  Zachary  Boyd,  the  famous  Rubens  which 
Hamilton  Palace  has  just  recovered  after  a  brief  separation. 
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good  printing  here,  there  has  not  been  much  publishing  of 
original  literature.  This  book  is  part  of  a  gallant  attempt  to 
make  Glasgow  a  seat  of  high-class  publishing.  The  attempt,  in 
face  of  many  difficulties,  may  not  come  to  much.  But  the  book, 
printed  in  Glasgow,  and  written  by  busy  Glasgow  men,  will  at 
least  show  that  Glasgow  has  not  lost  the  art  of  the  Foulises,  and 
that  the  busy  hands  have  not  lost  all  touch  of  letters. 


III.    Some   Notices   of  Old    Glasgow* 

Gentlemen,  my  first  duty  is  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me  in  choosing  me  as  your  President :  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  was  as  Httle  expected  as  deserved,  but  very 
highly  appreciated.  When  your  Secretary's  letter  reached  me  in 
my  sickroom,  it  reminded  me  of  the  modest  remittances  which 
from  time  to  time  reached  Archbishop  Beaton  (the  immediate 
predecessor  in  this  see  of  our  late  venerable  friend  Archbishop 
Eyre) ;  I  have  no  doubt  Archbishop  Beaton  welcomed  them  not 
so  much  for  their  own  value,  but  as  proofs  that  the  discarded 
fugitive  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  was  still  not  quite  forgotten  on 
the  banks  of  the  Molendinar. 

I  own,  however,  that  I  accede  with  some  misgivings.  Though 
you  do  not  expect  me  to  attend  your  meetings,  I  feel  it  hardly  fair 
to  throw  my  work  upon  others,  and  the  inaugural  address,  which 
I  know  is  expected,  has  special  terrors  for  me.  I  do  not  like  to 
break  the  tradition  to  which  we  owe  so  many  valuable  papers, 
but  I  feel  difficultied  by  being  unable  at  the  moment  to  ransack 
among  books. 

In  aesthetics,  homiletics,  apologetics,  one  can  develop  much 
from  one's  own  inner  consciousness  : — even  in  statistics  one  can 
get  on  wonderfully  well  without  books,  granted  a  little  judicious 

*  [Being  the  Author's  Presidential  Address  dehvered  to  the  Glasgow 
Archaeological  Society  on  19th  November,  1903.] 
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choice  of  audience ;  but  without  books,  one  can  make  very  httle 
way  in  Archaeology,  which  demands  facts  both  accurate  and 
minute. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  must  ask  you  to  accept  some  of  my  state- 
ments without  direct  authority.  We  often  have  to  do  this  in 
things  even  more  important: — no  murderer  that  understands  his 
profession  would  demean  himself  by  doing  his  murdering  before 
witnesses — but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  made  no  statement 
without  what  I  consider  sufficient  evidence  direct  or  indirect. 

In  the  ample  store  of  Glasgow  literature  of  which  he  has  now 
accumulated  quite  a  library  in  itself,  our  friend  Mr.  Barrett,  the 
Universal  Provider,  cannot  fail  to  have  supplied  us  with  a  copy 
of  the  Inaugural  Addresses  of  our  Lords-Rectors  from  Jeffrey  to 
Peel ;  and  few  of  us  will  forget  how  Lord  Jeffrey  begins  his 
address  by  saying  that  '  on  an  occasion  where  Burke  is  reported 
to  have  faltered,  and  Adam  Smith  to  have  remained  silent,  it 
might  probably  have  been  thought  that  he  should  have  best  con- 
sulted both  his  fame  and  his  comfort,  if  he  had  followed  the  latter 
example.'  Trusting,  however,  to  your  indulgence,  and  in  spite 
of  my  own  misgivings,  I  venture  to  bring  before  you  what  I 
have  to  offer  in  the  shape  of  '  A  Few  Notices  of  Old  Glasgow.' 
Alas  !  that  it  should  be  so  little  worthy  to  follow  the  addresses  of 
my  predecessors. 

The  study  of  Archaeology  is  often  belittled ;  and  indeed  I  have 
not  myself  much  respect  for  the  Dry-as-dust  whose  interests  are 
limited  to  the  pots  and  pans  department,  the  auld  nick-nackets  of 
the  collector, 

'  Of  Eve's  first  fire  he  has  a  cinder, 
Auld  Tubal-cain's  fire-shool  and  fender.' 

Archaeology,  as  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  something  much  higher 
than  this  :  she  is  the  handmaid,  albeit  the  humble  handmaid,  of 
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History — of  History,  the  finest  of  all  studies,  if  the  scientists  will 
allow  me  to  say  so.  She  delights  the  imagination  by  giving  back 
to  us  vanished  days ;  she  feeds  the  intellect  by  showing  how  human 
nature,  always  essentially  the  same,  works  with  very  different 
appliances  and  amid  very  different  surroundings  from  ours.  The 
study  of  Archaeology  meets  one  everywhere,  even  where  one 
might  least  expect  it.  Americans  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  pre-historic  remains  in  their  own  Far  West,  and  in 
the  preservation  of  their  few  antiquities.  There  are  flourishing 
Antiquarian  Societies  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  and  in  New- 
York  itself — the  Mecca  of  the  Almighty  Dollar — the  story  of  the 
Padroon  and  of  the  ancient  endowments  of  Trinity  Church  is 
eagerly  studied,  and  there  are  lavish  collectors  of  official  pre- 
Revolution  proclamations  and  similar  literature. 

It  would  seem  as  if  those  who  are  most  nearly  threatened  with 
a  purely  sordid  career  and  know  best  what  this  would  cost  them, 
are  most  eager  to  call  to  their  help  any  compensating  force.  I 
have  myself  been  struck  with  the  greater  interest  shown  by  Glas- 
gow in  what  few  antiquities  we  can  scrape  up  than  by  Edinburgh 
with  her  wealth  of  ancient  remains,  social  and  historic.  I  know 
what  Edinburgh  has  done  in  the  past  and  what  excellent  work  she 
still  does  for  general  antiquities,  but  she  seems  to  have  forgotten 
nowadays  Old  Edinburgh  itself.  She  has  no  modern  Robert 
Chambers  or  Hugo  Arnot,  and  it  would  open  her  eyes  to  hear 
the  learned  paper  that  Dr.  Murray,  who  bears  all  that  weight  of 
learning  like  a  flower,  could  give  her,  laying  down  with  minute 
accuracy  the  site  of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  or  the  Luckenbooths, 
or  tracing  yard  by  yard  the  wall  of  the  old  city;  or  the  lively 
narrative  that  Colin  Donald,  whose  loss  is  still  fresh,  might  have 
written  on  the  Ascent  of  the  Castlehill  without  Guides.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Edinburgh,  in  spite  of  all  that  she  has  accom- 
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plished,  hardly  does  justice  to  her  splendid  heritage.  As  I  have 
gone  along  that  unrivalled  terrace,  Princes  Street,  and  looked  at 
the  Castle-rock  hanging  above  the  Gardens,  with  Arthur's  Seat 
and  Salisbury  Crags  as  background,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  '  Mine  own  romantic  town  '  might  have  been  content  without 
all  the  wealth  of  antiquities  she  possesses  over  and  above,  and  I 
have  sometimes  grudged  that  in  the  course  of  the  centuries 
Glasgow  should  be  beside  her  so  poorly  endowed. 

'  It's  hardly  in  a  body's  pow'r, 
To  keep,  at  times,  frae  bein'  sour, 
To  see  how  things  are  shar'd.' 

But,  as  on  a  clear  night,  to  him  who  gazes  steadily,  unsuspected 
stars  keep  coming  out  and  out  of  the  blue,  so  the  diligent  student 
will  find  that  Glasgow  has  more  links  with  the  past  than  would  at 
first  sight  appear. 

Within  our  South-side  Park,  the  height  behind  the  old 
mansion-house  of  the  Thompsons  is  crowned  by  a  genuine  pre- 
historic camp. 

Opposite  our  Green  may  still  be  seen  a  pre-historic  crannog 
which  came  to  light  at  the  removal  of  the  Weir  above  the 
Hutchesontown  Bridge. 

Quite  a  little  fleet  of  pre-historic  canoes  have  been  unearthed 
within  this  parish. 

We  have  several  Roman  relics; — Coins  found  at  Yorkhill 
where  once  a  Roman  fort  guarded  the  Fords  of  Clyde,  other  coins 
dug  up  near  the  Cathedral,  apparently  dropped  by  some  careless 
travellers  along  the  Roman  Iter  down  Clydesdale  :  and  among 
the  most  precious  treasures  that  Mr.  Paton  guards,  is  a  beautiful 
bowl  of  Samian  ware,  dug  out  of  the  Green,  where  it  had  lain  for 
untold  centuries  '  weel  happit  up  frae  scaith  '  by  the  kindly  silt 
with  which  successive  spates  had  filled  up  the  channel  into  which 
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some   clumsy   warrior    had   dropped    it  —  fortunately    into   deep 
water. 

A  little  west  of  the  South-side  Park,  surrounded  by  a  modern 
growth  of  villas  and  tenements,  still  stands  Haggs  Castle — never 
a  castle  of  the  first  rank,  but  still  a  perfect  and  characteristic  old 
Scottish  Chateau  with  turrets  and  crowsteps. 

On  the  North  side  of  the  River,  with  the  exception — a  con- 
siderable one — of  the  Cathedral,  not  many  actual  pre-Union 
structures  remain,  but  there  are  many  sites  and  associations  that 
carry  us  much  further  back.  Of  course  Queen  Mary  was  here, 
though  the  thatched  cottage  that  sheltered  her  is  gone. 

Within  the  municipal  lines  we  have  at  least  three  battlefields  : 

First,  in  or  about  1300,  we  have,  teste  Blind  Harry,  the  Battle 
of  the  Bel  of  the  Brae,  when  Wallace,  assisted  by  Auchinleck's 
flank  attack  from  the  Drygate,  routed  Percy  and  his  English 
force,  and  drove  them  in  disorder  across  the  open  country  to 
Bothwell. 

Secondly,  the  Battle  of  the  Butts  in  1543,  when  Glencairn  and 
Lennox  fought  with  the  Regent  Arran  and  were  defeated  in  '  The 
Butts,'  our  ancient  Champs-de-Mars,  in  the  Gallowgate,  still 
marked  by  the  ragged  remains  of  barracks. 

Thirdly,  the  Battle  of  Langside  in  1568,  on  the  spot  now 
marked  by  a  monument  in  the  lane  leading  up  from  the  Cart. 
The  Battle  of  Langside  was  but  a  skirmish,  but  if  it  had  gone 
the  other  way  the  whole  history  of  Christendom  would  have  been 
different. 

The  struggles  of  the  next  century,  not  less  fierce  than  those  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  have  left  us  at  least  three  Martyrs' 
Memorials  : 

First,  at  the  Townhead,  on  the  wall  of  the  Monkland  Canal 
Basin. 
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'Tho'  Dead  yet  Speaketh. 
Behind  this  stone,  lyes  James  Nisbet  who  suffered  Martyrdom  at 
this  Place,  June  5th,  1684.  Also  James  Lawson  and  Alexander 
Wood  who  suffered  Martyrdom,  October  24th,  1684.  For  their 
adherence  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  Scotland's  covenanted  work 
of  reformation. 

Here  lye  martyrs  three 

Of  memory 
Who  for  the  Covenants  did  die 

And  witness  is 
'Gainst  all  these  nations  perjury. 

Against  the  covenanted  cause 

Of  Christ  their  royal  King 
The  British  rulers  made  such  laws 

Declar'd  'twas  Satan's  reign. 

As  Britain  lyes  in  guilt  you  see 
'Tis  asked,  O  reader,  art  thou  free?' 

Second.  Many  of  us  must  often  have  noticed  on  the  East 
bank  of  the  North  British  line,  as  the  train  cHmbs  out  of  the 
Queen  Street  Tunnel,  a  stone  carved  with  the  words,  '  His 
Brother  William.'  I  used  to  think  that  this  was  a  pious 
memorial  by  an  affectionate  navvy  to  a  brother  who  had  been 
killed  on  the  line,  but  on  visiting  the  spot  some  years  ago,  I 
found  that  this  too  was  a  memorial  of  the  Killing  Times. 

Third.  A  still  more  interesting  relic  was  long  to  be  seen  on 
the  outer  wall  of  the  North  transept  of  the  Cathedral,  now,  I 
believe,  housed  within  the  Chapter-house  :  it  is  far  too  good  to 
have  been  left  exposed  to  crumble  away  in  our  acrid  atmosphere, 
especially  the  closing  couplet  with  its  triumphant  assurance  that 
one  day  accounts  would  be  squared.  After  giving  the  names  of 
the  nine  victims,  the  inscription  goes  on 

'  Years  sixty-six  and  eighty-four 
Did  send  their  souls  home  into  glore. 
Whose  bodies  here  enterred  ly, 
Then  sacrificed  to  tyranny, 
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To  Covenants  and  Reformation, 
'Cause  they  adhered  in  their  station. 
These  nine,  with  others  in  this  yard, 
Whose  heads  and  bodies  were  not  spar'd, 
Their  testimonies,  foes  to  bury, 
Caused  beat  the  drum  then  in  great  fury. 
They'll  know  at  resurrection  day 
To  murder  sancts  was  no  sweet  play  ! ' 

Gentlemen,  I  have  called  this  paper  '  Some  Notices  of  Old 
Glasgow,'  but  the  term  'Old  Glasgow'  is  indefinite.  We  are 
citizens  of  no  mushroom  city  :  Glasgow  was  a  thousand  years  old 
at  the  Reformation.  But  I  would  name  the  year  1707  as  the  real 
and  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  Old  and  New  Glasgow. 
It  is  from  the  Union  that  the  Glasgow  which  we  know  dates  :  it 
was  then  that  assured  peace  for  the  first  time  gave  her  the  chance 
to  develop  her  own  resources,  and  that  she  acquired  access  to  the 
resources  of  England  and  of  England's  colonies.  It  was  then 
that  population  and  wealth,  industry  and  commerce  first  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  Union  brought  her  into  free  contact 
with  men  whose  minds  had  been  formed  on  larger  ideas,  whose 
eyes,  like  sailors',  had  been  trained  to  a  wider  horizon. 

Let  us  try  to  picture  what  Glasgow  may  have  looked  like  to  a 
Southern  stranger  in  1707,  before  the  Union  had  brought  about 
these  changes.  Of  course,  in  1707,  visits  from  strangers  were 
rare  events,  and  records  of  them  still  rarer — very  little  of  the  kind 
is  to  be  found  in  books,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  street-views 
of  Glasgow  of  that  date  are  one  or  two  to  be  found  in  Slezer. 
But  books  are  not  the  only  means  by  which  we  know  of  the  past  : 
much  may  be  learned  incidentally. 

Our  visitor  of  1707  had  ridden  North  from  Carlisle  via  Dum- 
fries and  Kilmarnock,  and  as  his  wearied  beast  limped  slowly 
over  Mearns  Muir,   he  must  have  seen  with  gladness  the  blue 
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peat-smoke  curling  from  the  few  thatched  cottages  that  faced  the 
Main  Street  of  Gorbals.  -  When  at  last  he  reached  the  point 
where  the  Main  Street  of  Gorbals  was  crossed  at  right  angles  by 
a  narrow,  muddy  lane  (Rutherglen  Loan),  a  group  of  buildings 
(which  most  of  us  will  well  remember),  forming  a  contrast  to  the 
low  thatched  cottages,  caught  his  eye.  First  at  the  North-west 
corner,  was  a  low  stone-building  running  along  the  North  side 
of  the  Loan  and  abutting  with  rounded  end  against  the  East  side 
of  the  street.  This  building  had  been  built  as  a  chapel,  but 
latterly  did  duty  as  a  lock-up,  and  finally  as  a  public-house. 
Immediately  to  the  North,  facing  the  East  side  of  the  street,  stood 
a  building  which  deserves  a  little  notice.  It  was  called  in  our 
day  The  Baronial  Hall : — the  title  was  somewhat  misleading,  and 
was  only  due  to  the  fact  that  the  building  was  then  rented  as  the 
business  head-quarters  of  the  Barony  of  Gorbals.  It  was  known 
in  the  titles  as  the  '  Toor  '  (or  '  Fortalice  '),  and  was  a  solid, 
square  tower,  with  battlements  and  turrets,  as  shown  in  Fairbairn, 
which  stood  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  removed  by  that 
Sair  Sanct,  the  Improvement  Trust.  It  had  been  built  by  Elphin- 
stone  of  Blythswood,  as  the  manor-house  of  his  Gorbals  estate, 
and  was  long  the  residence  of  Sir  James  Turner,  Commander-in- 
chief  in  Scotland,  the  original  of  Dugald  Dalgetty.  This  Tower 
was  not  the  only  Glasgow  mansion  of  the  kind.  There  were  at 
least  three  of  them,  recalling  the  fortified  houses  to  be  found  in 
old  Italian  towns,  and  telling  their  story  of  the  troubled  town-life 
of  their  day.  The  Second  of  our  '  Toors  '  is  not  mentioned,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  any  of  our  books,  and  I  know  nothing  of  its 
history.  I  stumbled  on  it  many  years  ago  in  an  old  progress  of 
titles — the  best  of  evidence  of  a  past  fact— but  it  gave  no  par- 
ticulars. If  I  remember  right,  as  near  as  I  could  make  out,  it 
stood  about  the  site  of  the  present  office  of  the  Traffic-Manager 
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at  St.  Enoch's  Station,  i.e.  at  the  North- West  corner  of  Maxwell 
Street.  It  is  a  fair  guess  that  this  '  Toor  '  was  in  the  style  of  the 
Gorbals  'Toor,'  which  was  also  the  style  of  our  third  'Toor.' 
The  third  'Toor,'  of  course,  was  the  Bishop's  Castle;  and  we 
know  from  Slezer's  contemporary  sketch  that  it  was  practically  a 
replica  of  the  Gorbals  '  Toor.'  ^ 

But  to  return  to  the  Elphinstone  Fortalice.  Immediately  to 
the  North,  facing  the  east  side  of  the  Main  Street,  stood  a  sub- 
stantial stone  mansion-house  with  a  picturesque  court  behind, 
which  Fairbairn  has  preserved  for  us.  It  had  been  built  some 
thirty  years  before  by  George  Swan,  a  Perth  Quaker,  and  was 
afterwards  long  held  by  John  Campbell  and  his  descendants,  of 
whom  one  was  Robert  Thom,  the  well-known  Consul  at  Ningpo. 

Riding  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  street  our  Ritter  came  in  view 
of  the  river,  then  really  '  the  silver  Clyde,'  spanned  by  the  '  Great 
Brig  of  Glasgow,'  that  might  remind  him  of  the  so-called  Devor- 
gilla's  Bridge,  by  which  he  had  a  day  or  two  before  crossed  the 
Nith  at  Dumfries.  The  Great  Bridge  of  Glasgow,  as  great  a 
marvel  in  its  day  as  the  Menai  Bridge  or  the  Forth,  dated  back 
probably  to  the  days  of  the  Bruces,  and  consisted  of  eight  arches 
of  fine  hewn  stone.  It  was  originally  only  twelve  feet  wide,  so 
that  '  twa  wheelbarrows  trembled  when  they  met.'  Probably  it 
was  not  built  for  goods  traffic  heavier  than  by  pack-horses; 
indeed,  wheels  had  been  forbidden  to  be  used  on  the  bridge,  and 

'  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  the  St.  Enoch's  '  Toor '  noticed  in  Mr. 
Renwick's  Protocols.  It  appears  twice  in  that  learned  work  -.—first,  in  vol.  i.,  p.  xiii, 
and  second,  vol.  ii.,  p.  88  (2nd  Aug.,  1560),  where  it  is  described  as  'A  tenement 
of  land,  with  tower,  fortalice,  yards  and  orchards,  lying  contiguous,  in  the  street 
commonly  called  the  Stockwell,  between  the  street  on  the  east  and  north,  the 
lands  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  on  the  west,  and  the  lands  of  Andrew 
Dunlop  on  the  south.' 

Evidently  the  'Toor'  was  further  east  than  my  recollection  had  placed  it. 
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carts  were  dragged  across  on  their  shaft-tails  (marks  of  which 
were  found  scraped  on  the  stones  when  the  bridge  was  taken  down 
in  our  own  day). 

Having  cHmbed  the  rough  and  steep  roadway  to  the  middle  of 
the  bridge,  the  stranger  paused  to  survey  the  scene.  Looking 
down  the  river  he  saw  a  little  fleet  of  gabbarts  lying  off  a  wooden 
quay  on  the  right  bank,  and  noticed  from  their  upright  masts  that 
there  was  depth  of  water  enough  to  float  them.  He  was  surprised 
at  this,  the  more  that  lower  down  than  the  gabbarts  on  the  Hirst 
Shoal  the  water  was  evidently  shallow,  as  men  and  boys  were 
wading  or  fishing.  It  was  quite  natural  for  a  stream  which  drains 
a  wet  and  wide  area  to  scoop  out  deep  pools  here  and  there,  as  a 
little  higher  up  than  the  gabbarts  we  still  have  the  Dominie's 
Hole.  One  such  pool  has  decided  the  situation  of  our  earliest 
quay,  out  of  which — thanks  to  the  Clyde  being  a  tidal  river — has 
grown  a  great  inland  harbour.  It  is  often  taken  for  granted  that 
the  site  of  this  earliest  Broomielaw  Quay  was  settled  by  its  being 
just  below  the  Broomielaw  or  Jamaica  Street  Bridge.  But  when 
the  quay  was  built  there  was  neither  Jamaica  Street  nor  Jamaica 
Bridge,  and  the  quay  which  drew  to  it  all  the  traffic  we  had  was 
built  at  a  point  in  itself  inconveniently  remote  from  the  town. 
Back  from  the  wooden  quay  there  was  a  small  hill  covered  with 
broom,  which  grew  freely  in  the  district,  as  we  can  still  see  from 
numerous  place-names  :  Broomhill,  Broomloan,  Broomward,  etc. 
Hence  the  name  of  our  famous  harbour. 

Beyond  the  quay  and  the  gabbarts  the  stranger  would  see  the 
Clyde  flowing  down  between  broad  banks  of  rough  open  grass- 
land, the  edges  torn  and  gnawed  by  hungry  spates,  without  a 
house  on  the  right  bank  except  the  mansion  of  Stobcross,  and 
then  nothing  till  the  ancient  hamlet  of  Partick  and  Thomas  Craw- 
ford's   Bridge   over    Kelvin,    with    the    Kilpatrick    Hills   in    the 
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distance  standing  out  clear — no  smoke  to  blur,  and  no  buildings 
to  intercept  the  view — and  on  the  left  bank  nothing  but  an  old 
windmill  on  the  site  of  our  Queen's  Dock,  and  below  it  only  the 
Fisher's  Hut  on  the  site  of  our  Springfield  Quay,  and  then  nothing 
till  Govan.  On  either  Bank,  some  300  yards  inland,  a  thin  stream 
of  traffic  up  and  down  marked  the  line  of  the  main  track  down 
the  valley. 

Above  the  bridge  was  seen  a  great  stretch  of  rough,  swampy 
ground,  here  and  there  scored  by  oozy  channels,  the  site  of  our 
Green. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reproduce  accurately  the  general  aspect  of 
Glasgow  at  a  distant  date,  nor  to  realise  the  difference  that  the 
absence  of  buildings  would  make  on  the  landscape,  but  we  may 
feel  sure  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  wood  then  than  now. 
It  is  a  natural  tendency  for  land  in  a  state  of  nature  to  cover  itself 
with  trees,  as  in  the  old  days  in  England,  where  one  or  two  frag- 
ments of  the  primaeval  forests  still  remain,  and  as  in  Canada  to 
this  day.  Woodside  Hill,  now  covered  with  fine  terraces  and 
crescents,  was  then  covered  with  oak-copse,  of  which  one  or  two 
bushes  may  still  be  detected  just  below  the  Russian  cannons; 
and  I  have  seen  in  title-deeds  the  reservation  of  a  road  for  con- 
veying away  the  oak-bark  when  the  wood  of  Woodside  was  being 
periodically  cut  over.  The  sandstone  ridge  along  which  Rotten- 
row  and  the  Drygate  ran  was  also  once  covered  with  oak-copse  or 
thick  undergrowth  of  some  kind. 

Riding  cautiously  down  the  steep  north  end  of  the  bridge,  the 
stranger  saw  just  above  the  bridge,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  an 
unmistakable  slaughter-house,  and  beside  it  an  enclosure  for 
cattle  awaiting  their  turn ;  and  fronting  him  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  a  wall  pierced  by  an  arch  closed  by  a  gate  (Glasgow,  it 
may  be  noticed  here,  never  was  a  walled  city,  but  for  Octroi  and 
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for  general  police  purposes  its  various  streets  were  closed,  as  they 
emerged  upon  the  open,  by  barriers,  ports,  or  yetts.  This  one 
facing  the  bridge  was  named  the  Waterport,  and  is  recalled  by 
Waterport  Buildings).  The  gate  was  opened  to  the  stranger  by 
a  guardian,  who  emerged  from  a  small  round  guard-house  to  the 
left  of  the  arch,  and  announced  it  as  his  duty  to  '  visit '  the 
Ritter's  saddlebags  before  letting  him  pass.  The  saddlebags 
contained  no  dutiable  articles,  one  holding  the  traveller's  modest 
wardrobe  and  the  other  samples  of  sugar,  tobacco,  prunes,  raisins, 
and  other  Bristol  wares.  Released  by  the  guardian,  our  friend 
rode  up  a  street  manifestly  better  than  the  Gorbals  thoroughfare ; 
it  was  wider,  and  some  of  the  buildings  that  faced  it  were  fronted 
with   ornamental  stone  and  were   roofed  with   slates. 

At  the  top  of  this  street  (our  Stockwell),  the  traveller  turned 
right  into  the  main  street  of  the  town  (now  the  Trongate).  The 
building-line  was  fronted  by  a  broad  strip,  and  the  strips  in 
front  of  the  several  tenements  were  divided  off  from  each  other 
by  dwarf  walls  running  from  the  face  of  the  buildings  to  the 
gutter.  The  spaces  thus  shut  off  were  occupied  by  middens  fed 
by  stables  and  byres  behind  each  tenement :  and  beside  the 
middensteads,  barefit  byrewomen  milked,  and  butchers  plied  their 
unsightly  trade.  The  whole  arrangement  left  something  to  be 
desired  as  regards  sight,  smell,  and  sanitation.  Though  well- 
paved,  the  streets  were  absolutely  devoid  of  sewers,  and  what 
little  scavenging  was  done  was  only  into  the  open  gutters.  The 
street  was  not  fully  built :  some  stances  had  probably  never  been 
occupied,  and  some  blackened  walls  and  ruined  roofs  still  showed 
where  the  ravages  of  the  great  fire  of  1652  had  not  yet  been 
repaired;  but  what  tenements  did  face  the  street  were  tall  and 
stately  structures  of  stone  with  gables  to  the  front  in  the  style  of 
the  Low  Countries,  and  resting  on  a  row  of  solid  piazzas  such  as 
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may  be  seen  still  in  Berne  and  in  Covent  Garden,  and  have  been 
feebly  copied  in  our  Wilson  Street  and  adjoining  streets.  In 
these  piazzas,  goods  were  displayed,  and  they  opened  behind  into 
shops  or  booths  which  must  have  been  dark  and  cramped.  Most 
of  the  trading,  however,  was  done,  as  it  still  is  in  some  English 
market-towns,  in  the  open  air,  and  the  streets  were  covered  with 
Craims  (or  stalls)  at  which  the  market-women  sat  on  their  creepies 
in  blue  duffle  cloaks  with  hoods  drawn  forward  over  their  heads. 

After  his  various  turnings,  our  stranger  had  somewhat  lost  his 
bearings,  and  had  to  ask  his  way  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town, 
where  he  had  been  recommended  to  lodge  at  a  decent  brewster- 
wife's.  After  some  little  delay,  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  natives  understand  that  by  the  Cathedral  he  meant  the  High 
Kirk,  the  stranger,  as  directed,  turned  his  face  Eastward,  his  course 
being  much  impeded  by  having  to  thread  his  way  among  the 
craims  and  creepies,  and  having  to  face  the  stream  of  cows  that 
trickled  out,  at  the  summons  of  the  Herd's  horn,  from  the  various 
Glosses.  Arrived  finally  at  a  point  where  the  East  and  West 
Street  was  crossed  by  one  running  North  and  South,  the  stranger 
paused,  as  many  others  have  done,  to  gaze  on  the  striking  scene. 

On  one  hand,  stood  a  tower,  a  singularly  graceful  and  char- 
acteristic structure,  lofty,  unbuttressed,  and  lantern-topped  :  this 
was  the  tower  of  our  famous  five-storied  statehouse  or  Tolbooth, 
'  a  very  sumptuous,  regulated,  uniform  fabrick,  large  and  lofty, 
most  industriously  and  artificially  carved  from  the  very  foundation 
to  the  superstructure,  to  the  great  admiration  of  strangers  and 
travellers,  the  paragon  of  beauty  in  the  west,'  as  Francks  puts  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  rose  the  thickset  Gothic  spire  of  the  Tron 
Church.  Between  these,  as  between  the  posts  of  a  great  gate, 
one  looked  westward  where,  beyond  Stockwell,  the  busy  Trongate 
became   a    muddy   country    lane,    between    fields   and    kailyards. 

2C 
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Southward  from  the  Cross,  the  street  was  occupied  by  craims 
stouter  than  the  others,  weighted  with  salt  for  the  use  of  the  folk 
in  the  Fishergate  by  the  river.  Eastward,  the  road  ran  along  the 
Gallowgate  to  a  ford  through  a  little  stream,  the  Molendinar,  in 
which  some  boys  were  fishing  for  eels  and  trout.  The  stranger 
still  lingered  to  gaze  on  the  pleasing  scene  :  he  was  evidently  at 
the  heart  of  the  city,  the  traffic  had  grown  busy,  the  passing  and 
repassing  crowd  was  now  dotted  by  people  of  the  better  sort,  the 
men  in  brown  riding  coats  with  broad  cuffs  and  lappels,  wearing 
wigs,  cocked  hats  and  trot-cosies;  the  ladies  lifted  on  pattens  out 
of  the  dirt  of  the  street.  A  few  riders  and  a  few  pack-horses 
threaded  their  way  through  the  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  a 
springless  covered  cart  might  be  seen  here  and  there — no  waggons 
and  no  carriages.  This  part  of  the  town  had  been  almost  burnt 
out  by  the  great  fire  in  1652,  and  rebuilt;  a  few  wooden  buildings 
still  stood  in  the  closes,  including  one  with  a  curious  sliding 
shutter  for  a  window  (which  is  preserved  in  the  Regality  Club 
papers),  but  new  wooden  buildings  and  thatched  roofs  had  been 
forbidden  by  Act  of  the  Scots  Parliament,  and  the  streets  were 
fronted  by  massive  stone  buildings  in  the  Flemish  style.  At  last 
the  stranger  reluctantly  turned  away,  and  followed  the  fourth  arm 
of  the  Cross  up  a  gentle  slope  Northwards,  the  buildings  on  either 
side  gradually  becoming  meaner,  till  he  reached  on  his  right  hand 
the  old  Blackfriars'  Church  standing  in  the  midst  of  its  close- 
packed  graveyard ;  and  beyond,  still  on  the  right,  passed  a  stately 
fa9ade  pierced  by  a  deep  arch,  through  which  '  Colleginors  '  in 
scarlet  gowns  might  be  seen  coming  and  going.  Just  across 
the  street,  a  narrow,  dingy  lane  opened  out  from  the  West;  its 
mouth  was  blocked  by  a  little  knot  of  boys  whose  satchels  sug- 
gested that  they  had  come  from  the  thatched  Grammar-school 
which  faced  the  lane.     At  the  top  of  the  street,  he  reached  another 
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Quadrivium,  popularly  called  the  old  Cross  of  Glasgow,  where 
the  Hie  Gate  and  Rottenrow  met  and  crossed.  The  buildings 
were  not  now  continuous,  and  had  generally  a  mean  and  dilapi- 
dated air;  but  houses  of  a  better  sort,  two-storied  and  slated,  the 
Manses,  built  not  long  before  the  great  crash  as  the  official 
residences  of  the  thirty-two  Members  of  the  Chapter,  stood  here 
and  there  in  gardens.  Two  of  these  Manses  had  been  formed 
into  the  '  Duke's  Lodging,'  the  town-quarters  of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  a  tall  handsom-e  building,  which  from  the  edge  of  a 
rocky  ridge  commanded  a  magnificent  view,  over  sloping  gardens, 
of  the  town  and  valley  beneath.  Still  following  the  main  street, 
the  rider  presently  emerged  on  an  open  space,  where  faced  him 
our  third  *  Toor,'  the  Bishop's  Castle.  This  famous  residence, 
which  stood  in  front  of  our  present  Royal  Infirmary,  consisted  of 
a  group  of  castellated  buildings  of  which  the  nucleus  seems  to 
have  been  a  square  turreted  tower  in  the  style  of  the  Gorbals 
'  Toor.'  This  and  the  other  castellated  buildings,  forming  a 
triangular  group,  were  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall,  15  feet  high, 
and  furnished  with  gateway,  towers  and  battlements.  The 
Bishops  of  Glasgow,  like  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  were  great 
Barons  as  well  as  great  ecclesiastics,  and  in  his  day,  our  Arch- 
bishop had  kept  a  large  establishment  that  could  be  turned  at  a 
pinch  into  a  garrison ;  but  the  whole  edifice  was  now  deserted  and 
crumbling  into  ruins. 

To  the  right,  the  ground  sloped  down  to  the  Molendinar;  the 
opposite  bank  rose  into  a  rocky  hill  which  a  few  seats  here  and 
there  showed  to  be  a  place  of  public  resort.  On  the  near  side  of 
the  stream,  a  stately  cathedral,  surrounded  by  a  graveyard,  clung 
to  the  sloping  banks.  Dismounting  from  his  horse,  the  stranger 
entered  the  Cathedral,  which  proved  to  be  an  empty  and  neglected 
edifice,  and  descended  broad  steps  leading  from  the  East  end  of 
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the  nave  to  the  Crypt,  of  whose  beauty  he  had  heard  tell :  owing 
to  the  slope  on  which  the  Cathedral  was  built,  the  windows  of  the 
Crypt  were  above  ground,  and  ample  light  streamed  in  on  the 
massy  columns.  These  had  been  specially  planned  so  as  to  con- 
verge on  a  bower  of  graceful  pillars,  which  covered  the  grave  of 
Saint  Mungo,  while  at  the  South-east  corner,  the  Saint's  well 
appeared. 

I  believe  myself  that  both  the  grave  and  the  well  are  absolutely 
authentic,  and  that  the  Crypt  (built  at  a  time  when  the  sacred 
spots  were  still  to  be  identified)  has  been  specially  planned  so  as 
to  include  them  both.  The  well  has  long  been  covered  by  a  close, 
wooden  lid.  Possibly  Mr.  M'Gregor  Chalmers,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  Cathedral,  and  particularly  of  the  Crypt,  has 
been  pe;...'tted  to  see  below  the  cover  the  actual  well. 

That  well  is  the  oldest  structure  of  historic  man  in  Glasgow. 
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Abbeville,    terminus   of   Paris   Railway 

in  1847,  199. 
Abbot's  Inch,  314. 
Abercorn,  a  point  on  the  Roman  Road, 

234- 
Act  Declaration  and  Testimony  of  the 

Seceders,    141   n.  4. 
Act  of  Security,  47. 
Adam,    James    Graham,    of    Denovan, 

52- 
'  Age  '  Coach,  Brighton,  193. 
Agency    houses,     foreign,    established, 

376  n.  (9). 
Ainslie's  map  of  Renfrewshire  in  1796, 

383  n.  (14). 
Aird,    James,    toy    and    music    vendor, 

54  n- 
Aitkenhead,   112. 

Alexander,  Claud,  of  Ballochmyle,  33. 
Allan,  David,  painter,  387  n.  (16). 
Aloes   Burn,   see  Auld   House   Burn. 
Altpatrick   Burn,   308. 
Alum,   first,  work  in  Scotland,  382. 
American        Reformed        Presbyterian 

Church,    148. 
American  War  of  Independence,  effects 

of,  on  trade  of  Glasgow,    10,  289, 

321,  324.  376- 
Ancyra,  a  stage  on  Roman  road  from 

Bowling  to  Jerusalem,  234  n. 
Anderson,  James  Andrew,  17. 
Anderson,   John,   of  Dovehill,   Provost, 

179. 
Anderson,    Marion   Hay  (Mrs.   Charles 

Moore),  179. 
Anderson,    William,    Provost    in    1665, 

83- 


Anderson's  History  of  Edinburgh,  re- 
ferred to,  226. 

Andersone,  George,  printer,  283,  386. 

Andersons   of    Dovehill,    The,    179. 

Andersons  of  Stobcross,  The,   179. 

Anderston   Foundry,   296. 

Angus,  William,  teacher,   154. 

Annan,  River,  218,  219,  224,  234,  235, 
249. 

Annandale  Arms,    Moffat,    226. 

Annfield,  357  n.  10. 

Anti-Burghers,   143. 

Antioch,  stage  on  Roman  road  from 
Bowling  to  Jerusalem,   234  n. 

Antonelle,   Parisian  Terrorist,   74  n. 

Antwerp  Polyglot  in  University  Lib- 
rary, 273  n.  2. 

Apothecaries'  Hall,   16. 

Appleby,  on  London  and  Glasgow 
coach-route,   264. 

Arcades  at  the  Cross,  353  n.  6. 

Argyle,  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of,   133. 

Argyll  Furnace  Company,  294. 

Argyll  Street,  in  middle  of  i8th  cen- 
tury, 14. 

Aristocracy,  Old  Burgher,  of  Glasgow, 
65,  66,    162,  349-3S2- 

Arkwright,  Sir  Richard,  the  Buchanans 
and,  32 ;  co-operates  in  founding 
New  Lanark  Mills,  42,  293,  381  n. 

(13)- 
Arnot's  History  of  Edinburgh,  referred 

to,  75  n.,  189  n.  10. 
Arran,  James  Lord  Hamilton,  first  Earl 

of,   127. 
Arran,    The   Regent,   at   Battle  of   the 

Butts,  393. 
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Arthur,  Matthew  [now  Sir],  337. 

Articles  of  Perth,  277. 

Associate  Synod  of  Seceders,   143. 

Atkinson,  Thomas,  Radical  book- 
seller, poet,  and  essayist,    196. 

Auchencas  Bridge,   225. 

Auchinleck,  Laird  of,  at  Battle  of  Bell 
of  the  Brae  in  1300,  393. 

Auld  Ayr,  referred  to,  75. 

Auld  House  Burn,   122. 

Auld  Lichts  and  Ither  Lichts,   139-150. 

Austin  &  M'Aslan,  i  n.  2. 

Ayr,  its  position  in   1556,  360. 

Back  Cow  Lone,  15,  18;  improved  and 
called  Ingram  Street  in  1781,   123. 

Badminton  Library  (Driving),  referred 
to,  208  n.,  254  n. 

Baillie,  Principal,  387;  his  Letters  and 
Journals    referred    to,     140    n.     2, 

373  n-  (6).. 

Baillie,  Sir  William,  of  Lamington,  100 
n.  (12). 

Baillie's  Bank,  Bristol,   17  n. 

Bain,  John,  of  Morriston,   18. 

Bain,  Joseph,  letter  in  Glasgow 
Herald  (Feb.   12,   1880)  by,   13. 

Baird,  Alexander,  of  Faskine  and 
Palace  Craig,  18. 

Baird,  William,  Chairman  of  Cale- 
donian Railway  Co.,  328. 

Ballindalloch  Cotton  Works,  32,  33, 
380. 

Banditti  Club,  64. 

Bank  of   England,    17  n. 

Bank  of  Ireland,   17  n. 

Bank  of  Scotland,  17  n.,  297;  and  see 
Banks,  Glasgow. 

Banking,  beginnings  of,  in  Scotland 
and  Glasgow,  296  sqq.,  376  n.  (9). 

Banks,  Glasgow — 

Bank    of    Scotland,    early    Glasgow 

connection,  2  n.   3,   376  n.   (9). 
British  Linen,  early  Glasgow  connec- 
tion, 2  n.,  3. 
City,   moves  from  Virginia  to  Bath 

Street,  14. 
Glasgow   (I.),    with   which   the   Ship 

Bank   amalgamated,    22. 
Glasgow  (II.),  founded  in  1844,  22  n. 
Glasgow  and  Ship,  17,  22  n. 


Banks,  Glasgow — 

Glasgow  Arms,  founded  in  1750,  123, 

285,  297,  376  n.   (9). 
Merchants',   founded  in  1769,  376  n. 

(9)- 
Royal,   early  Glasgow  connection,  2 
n.  3 ;    and  Exchange  Buildings,  9, 
9  n. ;   and  David  Dale,  42,  44,  383. 
Ship  (oldest  Glasgow  Bank),  founded 
1750,  2  n.  3,  17  n.,  21,  376  n.  (9); 
premises  of,  21,  167;    Robert  Car- 
rick    and,    165,    166,    167,    169    n., 
296-8,  383  ;    contract  of  co-partnery 
of,    168  n. ;    Patrick  Carrick  and, 
175  n. ;    Colin  Dunlop  of  Carmyle 
and,   339. 
Thistle,    16,    no,    112,  376  n.   (9). 
Thomson,      Andrew,      George     and 

Andrew,  29. 
Union,  formerly  Glasgow  Union 
Banking  Co.,  formed  by  amal- 
gamation of  Ship,  Thistle,  and 
other  Banks,  2  n.  3,  16,  17,  21, 
166  n.,  298,  376  n.  (9). 
Western,   17. 

Bannatyne,  Andrew  and  Dugald  John, 
sons  of  Agnes  Stirling,  5. 

Bannatyne,  Dugald,   183. 

Bannerman,  David,  of  Lethamhill, 
marries  Jean,  daughter  of  William 
Finlay  of  The  Moss,  28. 

Barbour's   Bruce  quoted,   245. 

Barclay,  Captain,  of  Urie,  and  Aber- 
deen '  Defiance,'  195. 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  36  n. 

Barnes'  Forty  Years  at  the  Post  Office, 
referred  to,  263. 

Baronial  Hall,  Gorbals,  396. 

Barony  Congregation  and  Crjpt  of 
Cathedral,  58. 

Barracks,  old,   Gallowgate,  393. 

Barrowfield,  348  n. 

Bartonhill  (or  South  Woodside),  345. 

'  Bass  John,'   see   SpreuU,   John. 

Battlefields  in  Glasgow,  393. 

Beaton,  Archbishop,  389. 

Beattock,  terminus  of  Caledonian  Rail- 
way till  1848,  203,  204;  inn  at, 
209 ;  south  road  diverted  to,  in 
1831,  217,   225,  258. 

Beaufort  Castle,  242. 
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Beauvilliers,   Parisian  restaurateur,   74 

n.   12. 
Bedford,  Earl  of,  English  Ambassador, 

at  James  VI. 's  baptism,   134. 
Bedlay,  339. 

Begbie,  William,  murder  of,  216. 
Begg,  Rev.  James,  A  Treatise  on  the 

use    of    Organs    by,    referred    to, 

49  n- 

Bel,  or  Bell,  of  the  Brae,  365,  366; 
Battle  of,   393. 

Bell,   James,    Provost  in    1645,   83. 

Bell,  Sir  John,  Dean  of  Guild  in  1659, 
117. 

Bellahouston,  Rovi'ans  of,  109-111;  in- 
herited and  enlarged  by  Moses 
Steven,  iii,  2. 

Bellahouston  Trust,   112,  3.      •'.. 

Belle  Sauvage  Inn,  terminus  of  Lon- 
don and  Carlisle  post-coach,  190, 
202,  226,  249. 

Benger's  Memorials  of  Queen  Mary 
referred  to,  137. 

Bennett,  Browne  &  Co.,  330. 

Bennett,  Janet  Stevenson,  wiie  of  Alex. 
M'Grigor  (II.),  330. 

Bennett,  VVilliam,  underwriter,  330. 

Bernicia,  Saxon  or  Teutonic  kingdom 
of,  368. 

Bernouillet,  mathematician,  and  James 
Stirling,  89. 

Berwick,  a  stage  on  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Mail,  264. 

Betting  at  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  69, 
70,  164  n. 

Bible  Society,  David  Dale  and,  43 ; 
premises  of,  118. 

Biddes  Burn,  231,  233. 

Biggar,  235. 

Binnie  Silver  Mines,    loi. 

Birrcns,  234. 

'  Bishop  Forest  '  conveyed  by  James  II. 
to  Glasgow,  356  n. 

Bishop's  Castle  or  Palace,  397,  403; 
reproduction  of,  at  Glasgow  Ex- 
hibition of  1888,  45. 

Bishops  of  Glasgow,  baronial  status  of, 

403- 
Black,  Dr.,  friend  of  James  Watt,  51. 
Black,  Provost  James,  of  Craigmaddie, 

38  n. 


Black,  James,  second  son  of  foregoing, 

38  n. 
Black,  John,  352  n.  5. 
Black  Bull  Inn,  Glasgow,  25. 
Blackband  ironstone,   295. 
Blackfriars'  Church,  8  n.  9,  402  ;    John 

Dunlop  and,  287. 
Blackwood's    History   of   Queen   Mary 

referred  to,   135. 
Blackwood's  Magazine  in   1837,    161. 
Blaeu's  Map  of  Clyde,  311,  314. 
Bleachlields,  close  to  Botanic  Gardens, 

4  n-  7- 
Blochairn,  article  by  J.   O.   Mitchell  in 

Regality  Club,  referred  to,  370  n.  7. 
Board  of  Green   Cloth,   The,   63-77. 
Boase',  C.  W.,  A  Century  of  Banking 

in    Dundee,    referred    to,     169    n., 

298  n. 
'  Bob  Dragon,'  344. 
Bog  House  of  Crawfordjohn,  128,  131. 
Bogle,     Helen     Orr     (Mrs.     Archibald 

Gibson),  327. 
Bogle,  James,  C.B.,  Colonel,  327. 
Bogle,    Janet,    wife    of    John    Stirling 

(III.)  of  Tillichewan,  318. 
Bogle,  Robin,  of  Shettleston,  225. 
Bogles  of  Daldowie,  The,   171  n. 
Bolton,  J.  C,  328. 

Bonnet  lairds  round  Glasgow,  354,  355. 
Book  of  Bursaris,  etc.,  of  the  College 

of    Glasgow    (Maitland    Club),    re- 
ferred to,  282  n.  5. 
Borron,  William  Geddes,  105  n.  16. 
Boswell,     Euphemia,     of     Blackadder 

(Lady  Houston),  378  n.   (10). 
Bothwell,    James,    Earl    of,    134,    137, 

138. 
Bothwell,    Patrick,    Earl   of,    138. 
Bothwell,   Sergeant,  of   Old  Mortality, 

138. 
Boulogne,  a  stage  on  Roman  road  from 

Bowling  to  Jerusalem,   234  n.  ;    to 

Paris  from,  in   1847,   198. 
Bowes,     Alice,     mother     of     Ramsay, 

Allan,   q.v.,  92   n.    1. 
Boyd,  James,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 

277. 
Boyd,    Mary,   of  Bonshaw,    136. 
Boyd,  Robert,  of  Trochrigue,  Principal 

of  Glasgow  University,  277,  278. 
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Boyd,  Rev.  William,  140. 

Boyd,  Zachary,  bust  of,  in  Old  College, 

387  n.  (16). 
Boyds  of  Kilmarnock,  The,    127. 
Boyle,    Marion,    of    Kelburne,    wife   of 

Archbishop  James  Law,  q.v.,  272. 
Braco,  Lady,  68  n.  9. 
Bradley,     mathematician,     and    James 

Stirling,  89. 
Bradley's   Life   of    Wolfe,    referred   to, 

237- 
Braehead  House,  311. 
Bretherton,  coaching  contractor,  188. 
Brewing  started  in  Glasgow,  382. 
Bridge,   Glasgow  (Bishop  Rae's),  365, 

397- 

Bridgegate,  Thistle  Bank  in,  16; 
Merchants'  Hall  in,   117. 

Brig  of  Turk,  Gathering  of  the,  87. 

Brigend  (or  Bridgend),  Moffat,  218, 
2ig,  249. 

Briggate,   see   Bridgegate. 

Brighton  and  its  Coaches  referred  to, 
237.  254  n. 

Brindisi,  a  stage  on  Roman  Road  from 
Bowling  to  Jerusalem,  234  n. 

British  Linen  Bank,  see  Banks,  Glas- 
gow. 

Broken  Bridge,  near  Moffat,  231-33, 
258. 

Broken  Bridge,  The  (third  stage  of  The 
Old  Mail  Coach),  230-233. 

Broomielaw  or  Bremmylaw,  85,  398. 

Brown,  Alexander,  Rev.,  Moffat,  250  n. 

Brown,  Carrick  &  Co.,  165,  169, 
171  n. 

Brown,  James,  his  drawing  of  Glasgow 
Bridge,  365  n.  4. 

Brown,  James,  Religions  Denomina- 
tions of   Glasgow  by,   referred   to, 

44  n- 
Brown,  Jean  (Mrs.  Humphrey  Ewmg- 

Maclae),  centenarian,  322,  343. 
Brown,  John,  M.D.,  quoted  from,  92  n. 

2.,  207,  266. 
Brown,     John,     of    Waterhaughs     and 

Lanfine,  and  of  Brown,  Carrick  & 

Co.,   165  n.,   171  n. 
Brown,  M' Alpine  &  Co.,   165. 
Brown,  Martha,  Miss,  of  Waterhaughs 

and  Lanfine,  171  n. 


Brown,  Nicol,  of  Waterhaughs  and 
Lanfine,  171  n. 

Brown,  P.  Hume,  Early  Travellers  in 
Scotland  by,  referred  to,   241,   243. 

Brown,  Thomas,  Dr.,  of  Langside. 
171  n. 

Brown's  History  of  Glasgow  quoted  or 
referred  to,  4  n.  5,  79,  123  n.  5, 
29,1  n-.  377  n.  (10),  379  n.  (12). 

Bruce,  Lady  Mary,  heiress  of  Dirleton, 
81. 

Bruce,  Robert  the,  244. 

Bruce,  Sir  William,  architect  of  Mer- 
chants' Hall  in  Bridgegate,  117. 

Brunton     (now     Barnslee),     Fifeshire, 

273- 

Buchanan,  Allan,  of  George  Buchanan 
&  Sons,  114. 

Buchanan,  Provost  Andrew,  of  Drum- 
pellier,  5 ;  owns  Virginia  block  of 
Langcroft,  15,  16;  and  Robert  Car- 
rick,  166,   171  n.,   174,  298. 

Buchanan,  Andrew,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
352  n.  5. 

Buchanan,  Andrew,  of  Ardenconnal, 
son  of  Archibald  Buchanan  of 
Silverbanks,  23  n. 

Buchanan,  Archibald,  of  Auchintorlie, 
288. 

Buchanan,  Archibald,  of  Catrine,  and 
of  James  Finlay  &  Co.  (L),  31,  37, 
380,  381  n.  (13). 

Buchanan,  Archibald,  of  Catrine,  and 
of  James  Finlay  &  Co.  (H.),  son  of 
foregoing,  26,  37,  113. 

Buchanan,  Archibald,  of  Silverbanks, 
brother  of  Provost  Andrew  Buch- 
anan of  Drumpellier,    16. 

Buchanan,  David,  of  Drumpellier, 
grandson  of  Provost  Andrew 
Buchanan  of  Drumpellier,  heir  of 
Robert  Carrick,  171  n.,  172,  173-5, 
298. 

Buchanan,  David  Carrick  Robert  Car- 
rick, Sir,  of  Drumpellier,  K.C.B., 
175,  298. 

Buchanan,  George,  the  scholar.  27. 

Buchanan,  George,  in  Finnick  Drum- 
mond,    107. 

Buchanan,  George,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surger}-,  114. 
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Buchanan,    George,    of   Auchintoshan, 

27. 
Buchanan,  George,  of  Mount  Vernon, 

son  of  Provost  Andrew  Buchanan 

of  Drumpellier,  16. 
Buchanan,  George,  of  Woodlands,  31, 

37- 
Buchanan,   George,   son  of  Buchanan, 

John,  in  Blairennich,  and  Steven, 

Agnes,   113. 
Buchanan,  George  &  Sons,  calenderers, 

US- 
Buchanan,    George    Stevenson,    son   of 

William   Buchanan,    114 
Buchanan,  Grizel,  of  Blairlusk  (wife  of 

Moses  Steven,  I.),   107. 
Buchanan,  James,  founder  of  Buchanan 

Institution,  115  n. 
Buchanan,  James,  of  Carston,  30,  37  n. 

18. 
Buchanan,  James,  of  Dowanhill  and  of 

Dennistoun,  Buchanan  &  Co.,  107, 

108,  113. 
Buchanan,   James,   of  James  Finlay  & 

Co.,   son   of  George  Buchanan   of 

Woodlands,  37. 
Buchanan,       John,      in       Blairennich, 

brother    of    James     Buchanan     of 

Dowanhill,  113. 
Buchanan,   John,    LL.D.,   on  Glasgow 

Banking,     14;    on    Roman     Road 

through  Clydesdale,  363  n.  3. 
Buchanan,  John,  of  Carston,  30,  31. 
Buchanan,  John,  of  Dowanhill,  and  of 

Dennistoun,  Buchanan  &  Co.,  113, 

115  n. 
Buchanan,    John,    of   Croy   Buchanan, 

107. 
Buchanan,  John,  son  of  Walter  Buch- 
anan   of   The    Moss,    and    first    of 

Carston,  30  n.  3. 
Buchanan,   J.   W.   &  J.,   English  mer- 
chants, 30. 
Buchanan,      Margaret,      of     Blairlusk 

(wife  of  George  Buchanan  in  Fin- 

nick-Drummond),   107. 
Buchanan,  Mary,  of  Auchintorlie  (Mrs. 

Alex.   Speirs)  287,   288,   315  n.   11. 
Buchanan,  Moses  Steven,  M.D.,   114. 
Buchanan,   Peter,  eldest  son  of  Archi- 
bald Buchanan  of  Silverbanks,   16. 


Buchanan,  Steven  &  Co.,  108. 

Buchanan,  Thomas,  of  Dowanhill, 
115  n. 

Buchanan,  Walter,  of  The  Moss,  30  n. 
8. 

Buchanan,  Walter,  son  of  Walter  Buch- 
anan of  The  Moss,  and  ancestor  of 
the  Buchanans  of  Auchintoshan, 
30  n.  8. 

Buchanan,  Watson  &  Co.,  115  n. 

Buchanan,  William,  of  George  Buch- 
anan &  Sons,   114. 

Buchanan  Institution,   115  n. 

Buchanan  Society,    114. 

Buck  Inch  (or  Packman's  Isle),  311. 

'  Buckinghamshire  '  (or  '  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire '),  the  first  ship  from 
the  Clyde  to  India,  33,  292. 

Buckshead  Inn,  64,  352  n.  5. 

'  Buff  the  Beggars,'  i.e.  Dr.  William 
Porteous,  179. 

Bull  and  Mouth  Inn,  188,  193,  209, 
226. 

Bulmer,  Sir  Bevis,  95-8. 

Bulmer  Hill,  97. 

Burgess  Oath,  143. 

Burgess  Roll,  first,  83. 

Burgh  Records  (Maitland  Club),  re- 
ferred to,  366  n.  5. 

Burgher  Aristocracy,  the  old,  of  Glas- 
gow, 65,  162,  349. 

Burghers  (Associate  Synod  of  Seced- 
ers),    143,    149. 

Burke's  Peerage,  referred  to,  98  n.  10. 

Burnfoot  of  Kirkpatrick,  235. 

Burnhead,   171,   172. 

Burns,  George,  Sir,  Bart.,  301,  344. 

Burns,   G.    &  J.,   302. 

Burns,  James,  of  Kilmahew,  301. 

Burns,  John,  Rev.,  D.D.,  of  the 
Barony,  301. 

Burns,  John,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Surgery,   158,  301. 

Burns,  John  William,  of  Kilmahew, 
7  n. 

Burt's  Letters  referred  to,  62  n.,  242, 

29s.  353  n-  6- 
Burton,  John  Hill,  History  of  Scotland 

referred  to,  196. 
Bush  Inn,  Carlisle,  226. 
Butts,  Battle  of  the,  393. 
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Byzantium,  stage  on  Roman  Road  from 
Bowling  to  Jerusalem,  234  n. 

Caer-ridden,  234. 

Calamy,  Edmund,   140  n.   2. 

Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  referred  to,  62  n.,  135, 
137..  138. 

Caledonian  Railway,  opened  to  Glas- 
gow in  1848,  192,  203-6,  264  n.  8; 
line  of,  230,  233,  245 ;  Archibald 
Gibson  and,  327-9. 

Calico  printing,  William  Stirling  and, 
4  sqq. ;  Archibald  Ingram  and,  4 
n.  6,   122  ;  Robin  Carrick  and,  165. 

Cameron,  Richard,   141. 

Cameronian  Regiment,  372  n.  9. 

Cameronians,  i.e.  Reformed  Presby- 
terians, 141. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  Captain,  Black 
Watch,  290. 

Campbell,  Alexander,  of  Hallyards, 
and  of  John  Campbell  Senior  & 
Co.,  289,  290. 

Campbell,    Archibald,    of    Blythswood, 

35- 

Campbell,  Archibald,  of  Succoth  and 
of  Garscube,  W.S.,  marries  Helen 
Wallace  of  Elderslie,  299,  307. 

Campbell,  Barbara,  of  Jura,  wife  of 
Alexander  Campbell  of  Hallyards, 
290. 

Campbell,  Dale  &  Co.,  42. 

Campbell,  Daniel,  of  Shawfield,  M.P., 
town  house  of,  attacked  by  mob, 
18-20. 

Campbell, ,  distiller,  Bishop  Street, 

62. 

Campbell,  Hay,  Sir,  Lord  President  of 
the   Court   of   Session,    300,    307. 

Campbell  &  Ingram,  insurance-brokers, 
124. 

Campbell,  John,  junior.  Provost,  300. 

Campbell,  John  Lord,  journey  to  Lon- 
don,  190  n.    12. 

Campbell,  John,  merchant,  377  n.  (10). 

Campbell,  John,  of  Clathie,  and  Glas- 
gow Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  387  n. 
(16). 

Campbell,    John,    of    Gorbals    'Toor,' 

397- 


Campbell,     John,     of     Stonefield     and 

Levenside,  6  n.  8. 
Campbell,   John,   senior,   of  Morriston, 

290. 
Campbell,   John,   Senior  &  Co.,  290. 
Campbell,      Mungo,      junior     ('  White 

Mungo  '),  son  of  Alex.  Campbell  of 

Hallyards,  290. 
Campbell,  Thomas,  poet,  302. 
Campbell's    Lives    of    the    Chancellors 

referred  to,  237 ;   Lives  of  the  Chief 

Justices  referred   to,   237,   246. 
Campbells  of  Waterhaughs,  The,  171  n. 
Campbellfield,  357  n.  10. 
Candleriggs,   15. 
Canoes   discovered   near   Glasgow,   362 

n-    (3).   392. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1785,  325. 

Caravan  (or  Carrivan),  from  Glasgow 
to  Edinburgh,  190  n.  12,  240,  324. 

Carey,   Robert,    196. 

Carfin  (or  Carfine),  see  Carphin. 

Carham,  Battle  of  (1018),  370  n.  7. 

Carlisle,  Glasgow  to,  by  diligence,  189, 
202 ;     by  mail  coach,  264. 

Carlyle,  Rev.  Alexander,  or  his  Auto- 
biography, referred  to,  69  n.  9., 
182  n.  I,  184  n.  3,  225,  244,  245, 
378  n.  (11). 

Carmichael,  George,  son  of  John 
Carmichael    of   Medowflat,    131    n. 

3- 
Carmichael,   John,   of  Medowflat,    130, 

2 
Carmichael,     Katherine,     daughter    of 

John     Carmichael     of    Medowflat, 

mistress     of     James     V.,     128-32; 

marries     Somerville     of     Cambus- 

nethan,     132,     133;    her    children, 

133-8. 
Carmichael,   Katherine,   The  Story  of, 

126-138. 
Carmyle,  339. 
Carnwath,     Collegiate    or    '  Colledge ' 

Church  of,  129,  130. 
Carphin,  Carfin  or  Carfine  (I.),  in  the 

parish  of  Bothwell,  81  n. 
Carphin,   Carfin  or  Carfine  (II.),   near 

Mauldslie  Castle,  81  n. 
Carrick,  Brown  &  Co.  (the  Ship  Bank, 

q.D.),  21. 
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Carrick,  John,  brother  of  Robert  Car- 
rick  of  Braco,  lectures  on  Chemis- 
try and  Materia  Medica,   175  n. 

Carrick,  Patrick,  brother  and  partner 
of  Robert  Carrick  of  Braco,  165, 
168  n.,   175  n. 

Carrick,  Robert,  Rev.,  father  of  Robert 
Carrick  of  Braco,  166,  173,  298. 

Carrick,  Robert  ('  Robin  '),  of  Braco, 
and  Ship  Bank,  21,  34  n.,  165-8, 
296-8,   383 ;    will   of,    168-176. 

Carrick,  Robert,  &  Co.,  the  Ship  Bank, 
q.v. 

Carrick,  Thomas  (wrongly  named 
George  Carrick,  junior),  heir  of 
Robert  Carrick  of  Braco,  172,  4. 

Carrick-Buchanan,  see  Buchanan. 

Carrick-Moore,  see  Moore. 

Carron  Company,  294. 

Carsewall,  171,  172. 

Carstairs,  235. 

Carstairs,   Principal,    184  n.  3. 

Carts,   a   novelty   in    1763,    241. 

Cartwright,  E.,  Rev.,  380  n.  (13). 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine  referred  to, 
187  n.  4. 

Castel,  mathematician,  and  James  Stir- 
ling, 89. 

Castle   Sempill,   20,   377  n.   (10). 

Castle  Toward,  Kirkman  Finlayand,36. 

Cathedral,  Glasgow,  state  of,  in  1801, 
57-9;  Sacred  Musical  Society  and, 
59,  60;  Archbishop  Law's  Tomb 
in,  271 ;  Archbishop  Law  completes 
leaden  roof  of,  272  ;   in  1707,  403. 

Cathures    que    nunc     Glasgu    vacatur, 

363  n-  3- 

Catrine  Cotton  Works,  David  Dale 
and,  42  ;  and  James  Finlay  &  Com- 
pany, 33,  380;  and  see  Buchanan, 
Archibald. 

Census  of  1881,  361  n.   i. 

Centenarians,  302,  322,  325  n.,  343. 

Chalons-sur-Saone,  posting  to,  in  1847, 
199. 

Chalmers,   P.   M'Gregor,  404. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Glasgow, 
founded  in  1783,  42,  383;  sub- 
scribers to  Mail  Coach  in  1788, 
256 ;  presentation  to  John  Palmer 
in  1789,  252;  premises  in  1869,  n8. 


Chambers,  Robert,  Domestic  Annals  of 
Scotland  referred  to,  69  n.  10,  131 
n.  4,  196  n.  18,  241,  242,  253, 
298  n.,   383   n.    (14). 

—  Edinburgh  Papers,  Edinburgh  Mer- 

chants and  Merchandise  in  Old 
Times  referred  to,  67  n.  6,  99  n. 
II,    102   n.    14. 

—  History     of     the     Rebellion    of     '45 

referred  to,  244. 

—  Minor     Antiquities     of     Edinburgh 

referred  to,  69  n.    10. 

—  Reekiana  referred   to,    189  n.    10. 

—  Traditions    of    Edinburgh    referred 

to,  56  n.  12,  63  n.  I,  69  n.  10,  102 
n.    14,    185   n.   3. 

Chambers,  William,  History  of  Peebles- 
shire referred  to,  80  n. 

Chambers,  W.  &  R.,  Encyclopcedia  re- 
ferred to,  255. 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  Rev.,  D.D.,  114, 
149. 

Chantilly  Cellars,  74  n. 

Chapel  Brae,  Moffat,  224,  230,  258. 

Chaplin  &  Sherman,  horsing  contrac- 
tors, 263. 

Chapman's  Picture  of  Glasgow  re- 
ferred to,  59  n.   ig. 

Charles  L,  and  Alexander  Henderson, 

275- 
Chew  Green,  234. 
Childs'  Bank,  2  n.  4,  17  n. 
Christopher,  Robert  Adam,  nd  Dundas, 

81. 
Chryston,  339. 

Church,    Mrs.    Anna   Napier  or,   82. 
Church  of  Scotland  in   1785  and   1887, 

324- 
Church  Services  in  1837,  161  sqq. 
Circulating   Libraries,   first  established 

in  England  and  Scotland,  91  n. 
City    Bank,    see    Banks,    Glasgow. 
City  Bank  Buildings,  14-25. 
City  Bank  Liquidation,  A.  B.  M'Grigor 

and,  333. 
City  Improvements,  355,  6  and  n. 
Clan  Gregor,  337. 
Clark,  James,  of  Crossbasket,  39. 
Clark,  Wilson  &  Co.,  40. 
Claremont       (or       Clairmont),       Old, 

Sauchiehall  Road,  348,  352  n.   5. 
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Cleland,    Jane    (Mrs.    George    Burns), 

344- 
Cleland 's    Annals    referred    to,    28    n., 

44  n.,  59  n.  20,   123  n.  8,  291  n., 

366  n.  5,  382. 

—  Enumeration  referred  to,  56  nn.   12 

and  13,  61  n.  23,  62,  296  n. 

Clement  IV.  and  Paisley  Abbey,  313. 

Clorihugh's  Star  and  Garter  Tavern, 
Edinburgh,  63  n.    i. 

Clubs  in  Glasgow  described,  63  sqq. 

Clunic  Monks,  brought  from  Wenlock 
to  Paisley,  306,  313. 

Clyde,  early  operations  on,  85,  86; 
ancient  course  and  level  of,  362  n. 
(3);  salmon  in,  362;  first  navig- 
able  in    1775,    379,    382;    in    1707, 

397-9- 
Clyde    Ironworks    founded,    295,    382 ; 

Colin  Dunlop  and,  340. 
Clyde  Trust  in  1785,  324. 
Clydesdale    Junction    Railway,    383    n. 

(14)- 

Coaching,  in  1837,  159;  hardships  and 
dangers  of,  209;  and  snow,  211; 
in  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  236; 
and  see  Travelling,  Old  Ways  of. 

Coaching   Inns,   225-226. 

Coal,  exhaustion  of,  in  Great  Britain, 
38s   n.    19. 

Cochrane,  Andrew,  Provost,  his  mer- 
cantile services  and  conduct  in  the 
'45,  285,  286;  goes  to  London,  182, 
246;  founds  Glasgow  Arms  Bank, 
297. 

Cochrane,   Andrew,   &  Co.,   285. 

Cochrane,  Murdoch  &  Co.,  285,  297. 

Cochrane,  William,  artist,  387  n. 
(16). 

Cochrane  Correspondence  (Maitland 
Club),    182,  285  n. 

Cockburn's  Journal  referred  to,  80. 

—  Memorials  of  his  Time  referred  to, 

69  n.  9,  71  n. 
Cockie-leekie   soup,    73. 
Cockpool,   Laird  of,    128. 
Coddrington,   Captain,   R.E.,  328,  9. 
Codrington,   Lady  Georgiana,  213. 
Cogan,  J.  &  R.,   124. 
Coldingham,  Priory  of,   135  sqq. 
Colebrookes,  The,   127. 


College,  Old,  in  High  Street,  347,  402; 

and  Glasgow  Academy  of  the  Fine 

Arts,  387  n.   (16). 
Colquhoun,       Archibald,       China      in 

Transformation    referred    to,    252. 
Colquhoun  of  Killermont,    no. 
Colquhoun,  Patrick,  Provost,  381,  384. 
Colquhoun,   William,   of  Clathie,   342. 
Collins,   Edward  &  Richard,   Dalmuir, 

2  n.  2. 
Coltness  Estate,  296. 
Comb   Martyn,    Devon,   96. 
Commercial    Hotel,    Glassford    Street, 

22. 
Commissioners  on  the  Highland  Roads 

and  Bridges,  261. 
Common  Good,  324. 
Cond6,  Prince  de,  74  n. 
Confession   of   Faith,   275. 
Congalton,  Charles,  243. 
Congregation,   134. 
Connal,    Sir  Michael,    119,    122. 
Connal,   William,   352   n.   5. 
Connal,  William,   &  Co.,  285. 
Constable,  Archibald,  334. 
Constitutional      Associate      Presbj-tery 

(Old    Light    Anti-Burghers),     144, 

149. 
Cooksons  of  Newcastle,  381. 
Corbridge,  234. 

Cordale  Printfield,   5,  6  n.   8,  7  n. 
Corhead,  near  Moffat,  244. 
Corsan  (or  Corson),  Robert,  stables  of. 

184  n.    3,    243. 
Corunna,  177. 

Cotes  Hill,  near  Moffat,  225,  235. 
Cotterall,  Lieutenant-ColoncU,  140  n.  2. 
Cotton    Trade,     David    Dale    and  the, 

42,  293;    James  Finlay  &  Co.  and 

the,    292 ;    in   Scotland,    1771-1795, 

379- 
Coul  Club,   64. 
Coutts,    Patrick,   banker,   297. 
Cow   Lone   (Queen   Street),    15. 
Cowley,   Abraham,   poet,  237. 
Cowper,    Lord   Chancellor,    236. 
Cowthally    ('  Cowdaily  ')    Castle,    128, 

130,  "132. 
Craig,   Sir  James  Gibson,  38. 
Cramer,  mathematician,  James  Stirling 

and,   89. 
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Cramond,  234. 
Cranstonhill,   348  n. 

Cranstoun,   ,   Moffat,   220,   225. 

Crawford,  Castle  of,  127;  James  V. 
and,       130;       on       Roman       road, 

235- 

Crawford,  Earls  of,    127. 

Crawford,  or  Crawford-Lindsay,  parish 
of,    127. 

Crawford,  Reginald,  Sir,  and  Mar- 
garet, of  Loudon,  306. 

Crawford,  Thomas,  his  bridge  over 
Kelvin,    398. 

Crawford's  History  of  Renfrewshire  re- 
ferred to,  81   n.,    no  n.   2. 

Crawfordjohn,  127,  131;  and  Pennant, 
247. 

Crawfordjohn,    Castle   of,    127. 

Crawfords    De   Eodeni,   The,    126. 

Crawfurd's  Trades  House  referred  to, 
115  n. 

Cringer,  M.P.,  in  Roderick  Random, 
i86. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  and  General  Assem- 
bly of  1653,   140  n.  2. 

Cross  of  Glasgow,  see  Market 
Cross. 

Crossbill,    no  n.   2. 

Crow  Club,   64. 

Crypt,    Glasgow  Cathedral,   58,   404. 

Crystal,  first  manufactory  of,  in  Scot- 
land, 381. 

Cudbear,  manufactured  by  George 
Macintosh,  381. 

Cullen,  William,   Dr.,   175  n. 

Culloden,   240. 

Cumberland,    Duke    of,    240. 

Cuninghame,   Mrs.,  345. 

Cunningham,  Gabriel,  Moderator, 
General  Assembly  of  i6go,    140. 

Cunyie  House  and  Court,   102. 

Cupar,  its  position  in   1556,  360. 

Curiosities  of  Citizenship  in  Old  Glas- 
gow  referred   to,   378   n.    (10). 

Cut  of  Junction,  382. 

Cyril  Thornton,  7  n.,  302. 

Daer  Water,  235. 
D'Albuff,   Marquesse,   137. 
Dalchorne,   see  Dalquhurn. 
Dale,  Campbell,   Reid  &  Dale,  42. 


Dale,  David,  41-4,  293-4;  ^"^  Cat- 
rine,  33 ;  and  New  Lanark,  379, 
381  n.  (13);  and  Turkey  red,  382; 
and  Royal  Bank,  383;  and  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  384. 

Dalquhurn  ('  Dalwhern's  Bleaching- 
field  '),  acquired  by  the  Stirlings, 
5,  6;    described,  6,  7  n.  8. 

Dalrymple,    Lady  Agnes,   82. 

Dalsholm,  works  of  William  Stirling 
&  Co.,  4. 

Dalswinton,  235. 

Dalveen  (or  Dalvine)  Pass,  181,  247. 

Dalwhern's  Bleaching-field,  see  Dal- 
quhurn. 

Dalzell's    Girl    School,    Mrs.,    344. 

Dalziel  of  Dalziel,  82  ;  and  see  Nisbet 
and    Hamilton    of    Dalziel. 

Danton,   Georges-Jacques,  74  n. 

Darien  Company,  chest  of,  361   n.   (2). 

Dassiegreen,    356   n. 

David  I.'s  Inquisitio  of  11 16,  364  n.  3. 

Dean  Cemetery,    Edinburgh,  80  . 

Dean,   Place  of,  80. 

Deanston  Works,  32,  33,  380. 

Deas'   Clyde  referred  to,   385  n.    ig. 

'  Defiance  '  coach,  Edinburgh  to  Aber- 
deen, 191  n.  12,  193,  195. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  on  Glasgow,  353  n.  6; 
on  Virginia  Trade,  378. 

Dempster,  George,  of  Dunnichen, 
David  Dale  and,  42. 

Dempster,  George,  Esquire,  &  Co., 
bankers,  Dundee,  169  n.  297. 

Denholm's  History  of  Glasgow  referred 
to,  57,  59  n-  20. 

Dennistoun,  Alexander  H.,  of  Golfhill, 
28. 

Dennistoun,  Buchanan  &  Co.,  108,  113, 
IIS  n- 

Dennistoun,  James,  banker,  of  Golfhill, 
22,   28. 

Dennistoun,  James  of  Colgrain,  and 
Ship  Bank,  21. 

Dennistoun,  James,  of  Dennistoun,  and 
Cochrane  Correspondence,  285. 

De  Quincey's  Collected  Works  referred 
to,  255. 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  74  n. 

Devil's  Beef  Tub,  Moffat,  219,  224,  249, 
256. 
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Devorg-uilla  (Devorgllla),  mother  of 
John   BaUiol,   365  n.   4,   397. 

Dew  Hill  (or  Doohill),  370  n.  7. 

Dewar,  Professor,  on  coal  reserves, 
385  n.    19. 

Diary  of  a  Citizen  of  Paris  during  the 
Terror  referred  to,  73  n. 

Dick  Turpin,  197  n.   18. 

Dickson,  Catherine,   of  Hartree,  326. 

Dickson,  Rev.  David,  Professor  of 
Divinity,  on  execution  of  royal- 
ists, 79  n. ;  and  Thomas  Hutche- 
sone,  279 ;  author  of  Exposition  of 
Matthew's   Gospel,   283. 

Dickson,  John,  of  Kilbucho,  243. 

Dietary  in  1837,  155  sq. 

Diligence,  Glasgow  to  Carlisle,  189 
sqq.,  202,  226,  249,  324;  and  see 
Travelling,  Old  Ways  of. 

Diligences,  in  France  in  1847,  198 
sqq. 

Dinner  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  73  n. 

Dinner  hour,  at  various  dates,  68  n.  9 ; 
in  1837,   157.  _  _ 

Dinwiddle  (or  Dunwoodie,  or  Dinwid- 
dle Green),  on  Carlisle  Road,  217, 
234,  249,  258. 

Directory,  see  Glasgow  Directories. 

Disraeli,   Benjamin,   on   U.P.    Church, 

139- 
Distillery,    first    licensed,    in    Glasgow, 

382. 

Dixon,  John,  of  Govan,  wooden  tram- 
way of,  382  ;  and  Dixons  of  Dum- 
barton, 383  n.  (14). 

Dixon,  William,   of  Govan,   82. 

Dixon,  Mrs.  William  Smith,  last  of 
Govan,   82. 

Dixons  of  Dumbarton,  The,  345,  383  n. 

(H)- 

Dobbie's  Lone,  363  n.   3. 

Doddridge,  Philip,  and  Thomas  Gilles- 
pie, 146. 

Dominie  Sampson,  the  original  of, 
104  n.    15. 

Dominie's  Hole,  in  Clyde,  398. 

Donald,  Archibald  Hamilton,  son  of 
Colin   Dunlop  Donald  (H.),  319- 

Donald,  Colin  Dunlop  (I.),  320,  321, 
341- 


Donald,  Colin  Dunlop  (II.),  son  of 
Colin  Dunlop  Donald  (I.),  318-21. 

Donald,  Colin  Dunlop  (III.),  son  of 
Thomas  Donald  (II.),  63,  391. 

Donald,  C.   D.,  &  Sons,  writers,  320. 

Donald,  Colin  George,  son  of  Colin 
Dunlop  Donald  (II.),  319. 

Donald,'  Janet,  daughter  of  Colin  Dun- 
lop Donald  (I.),  and  wife  of  James 
Dunlop,  341,  342. 

Donald,  Thomas  (I.),  of  Geilston,  318, 
320,  321. 

Donald,  Thomas  (II.),  son  of  Colin 
Dunlop  Donald  (I.),  321. 

Donald's  The  Board  of  Green  Cloth  re- 
viewed, 63 ;    referred  to,  164  n.  i. 

Doncaster,  on  coach  route  to  London, 
264. 

'  Doocat  '  (or  Old)  Green,  of  Glasgow, 
see  Green. 

Doohill,  corrupt  form  of  Dew  Hill,  q.v. 

Dougall,  James,  of  Easterhouse,  377  n. 
(10). 

Douglas,  on  road  to  England,  247. 

Douglas,  Daunie,  tavern  of,  Edin- 
burgh, 63  n.   I,  69  n.   10. 

Douglas,  Neil,  Sir,  320. 

Douglas,   The,   244. 

Douglas'  Baronage  referred  to,  98  n. 
9;    Peerage  referred  to,    128  n.    i, 

135.  138. 
Douglas  Mill,  on  road  to  Carlisle,  249. 
Dow,   John,    of  the   Grammar  School, 

320,  321. 
Dreghorn,     Robert,     of     Ruchill     (or 

Rough  Hill),   and  Mrs.   Fullarton, 

344;    town-residence  of.  352  n.  5. 
Dress  in   1837,    158. 
Driving   (Badminton    Library)   referred 

to,  208,  254  n. 
Drumlanrig,  247. 
Dryffe    Water,    234,    235. 
'  Duke's  Lodging,'  Glasgow  residence 

of   Duke  of   Montrose,   403. 
Dumbreck,    bought    by    Moses    Steven 

(II.),    Ill,    112;    earlier  history-  of, 

III,    112. 
Dumbuck,  85. 
Dumfries,    its    position    in    1556,    360; 

bridge  at,  397. 
Duncan,  James,  Moffat,  225. 
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Duncan,  John,  Chairman,  Caledonian 
Railway  Co.,   328. 

Duncan,  John,  of  Northbar,   158. 

Duncan's  Memorials  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glas- 
gow referred  to,   176  n. 

Dundas,  Elizabeth,  of  Newliston  (wife 
of  Archbishop   Law),   273. 

Dundas,  Henry,  The  Rt.  Hon.,  67  n.  7, 

257.  324- 
Dundas,  Robert  Adam  Christopher  n^, 

81. 
Dundas  &  Wilson,  W.S.,  321. 
Dundyvan   Ironworks,   295. 
Dunfermline,  Coldingham  and,  135. 
Dunglas,  end  of  Roman  Road,  235. 
Dunlop,  Andro,  and  Dumbreck,   iii. 
Dunlop,    Colin,    of    Carmyle,    Provost, 

321,     339;     and     Ship     Bank,     21, 

297. 
Dunlop,   Colin,  of  Clyde,   M.P.   (Colin 

D'lap),   339,  340. 
Dunlop,  Colin,  &  Sons,  Virginia  mer- 
chants, 339. 
Dunlop,   Colin  Robert,   son  of  George 

Dunlop,  W.S.,  340. 
Dunlop,   George,   W.S.,   son  of  James 

Dunlop  of  Carmyle,  340. 
Dunlop,    Henry,   of  Craigton,    18. 
Dunlop,     Houston     &    Co.     (the    Ship 

Bank),   21,   24. 
Dunlop,   James,   of  Carmyle,   339. 
Dunlop,   James,  of  Garnkirk,  339. 
Dunlop,  James  of  that  Ilk,  287. 
Dunlop,    James,    of  Tolcross,   81,   338, 

340,  341.  342. 

Dunlop,  James,  of  Tolcross,  338-42. 

Dunlop,  Janet,  daughter  of  Colin  Dun- 
lop of  Carmyle,  and  wife  of  Thos. 
Donald  (I.),  318,  321. 

Dunlop,   John,   of  Garnkirk,   286,   287, 

297.  338- 
Dunlop,  Misses,  of  Tolcross,  287. 
Dunlop  Cabinet,  287  n. 
Dunmore,       Robert,       of       Kelvinside, 

^24-  .       .      . 

Dunwoodie,  see  Dinwiddie. 
Durham,  Abbot  of,    135. 
Durisdeir  (or  Disdeir)  Kirk,   235. 
Dyrrhachium,    on    Roman    road    from 

Bowling  to  Jerusalem,  234. 


Eadie,  John,  Rev.,  D.D.,  148. 

'  Eagle  '  Coach,  Dover,  253  n. 

Eagle   Inn,    Maxwell   Street,   50. 

'  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,'  see 
'  Buckinghamshire.' 

East  Indies,  trade  from  Glasgow  with, 
opened  up,  33,  291,  292. 

Easton,  ,  Rev.,  Reformed  Presby- 
terian, 148. 

Eclectic   Review   in    1837,    160. 

Edgar,  King  of  England,  135. 

Edinburgh,  its  position  in  1556,  360  n. ; 
compared  with  Glasgow  in  historic 
associations,  391. 

Edinburgh  ale,  76. 

Edinburgh  Courant  referred  to,  189  n. 
10. 

Edinburgh  Review,  in  1837,   160. 

Edington,  Thomas,  and  Clyde  Iron- 
works, 382. 

Education  in  1837,  154  sq. 

Eglantine,  Fabre  D',  Parisian  Terror- 
ist, 74  n. 

Elderslie  (I.),  (Wallace's),  west  of 
Paisley,  288,   305-11. 

Elderslie  (II.)  (formerly  Inch  of  Ren- 
frew, or  King's  Inch),  Renfrew, 
early  history  of,  31 1-3 14;  Alex- 
ander Speirs  and,   288,  315-317. 

Elgin,  Thomas  Earl  of,  81. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,,  and  Sir 
Bevis  Bulmer,  96;  and  James  VI. 's 
Baptism,  134;  news  of  death  of, 
brought  to  James  VI.,    196. 

Elphinstone,  Beatrix,  of  Blythswood, 
wife  of  John  Stirling  (I.)  of  Lettyr, 

3- 
Elphinstone,  Sir  George,  Provost,  3. 
Elphinstone,    William,    Bishop,    270,    i. 
Elphinstone,    William,    probably   father 

of   Bishop    Elphinstone,    270. 
Elphinstone  (or  Elphingston),  William, 

brother  of  Lord  Elphinstone,   270, 

351   n. 
Elphinstone   of   Blythswood,    396. 
Elvanfoot,   on  Carlisle  road,  217,  230, 

235,  246,  249,  258. 
English,   characteristics  of,   369  n.   (4). 
English   Episcopalians,   60. 
English   Illustrated   Magazine   referred 

to,  73  n. 
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'  English  Merchant,'  31  n.   10. 

Enoch  Bank,  348  n. 

Enterkine,  92,  235. 

Eogan  the  Bold,  King  of  Strathclyde, 

370  n.  7. 
Ericstane,  near  Moffat,  on  Roman  and 

coach   road   to   Carlisle,    218,    235, 

242-9. 
Erskine,  Ebenezer,  the  Rev.,  142. 
Erskine,    Sir  John,   and  Scots   Mining 

Company,   90. 
Eskimo  menu,  73  n. 
Euing,     Isabel,     see     Mrs.     Archibald 

Smith  of  Jordanhill. 
Euing,    William,   Bailie,   322. 
Euing,    William,    underwriter,    38   n. 
Euler,     Leonard,    mathematician,    and 

James   Stirling,   89. 
Evan  Water,   217,   219,   224,   225,   230, 

231.  235,  258. 
Evan  Water  Road  Trustees,  257,  258. 
Evarts,    American    Secretary   of   State, 

12   n.    12. 
Ewing,  Archibald  Orr,  Dean  of  Guild, 

119. 
Ewing  &  Co.,  James,  i  n.  2. 
Ewing  &  Co.,  Walter,   i  n.  2. 
Exchange,  Royal,   Glasgow,   157,   159; 

at  the  Tontine,   383. 
Exchange   Tavern,    157. 
Exit  Mail   Coach  (being  6th   stage  of 

The   Old   Mail    Coach),   263-267. 
Express   letters,    193   n.    i6. 

Face  Club,  64. 

Fairbairn's  Relics  of  Ancient  Architec- 
ture in  Glasgow  referred  to,   396, 

397- 
Falconer,    Thomas,    writer,     165,     168 

and  n. 
Falkirk,  Battle  of  (1745),  372  n.  9. 
Fancourt's,    earliest   circulating   library 

in  England,  91  n.   i. 
Fares  to  London  in  1846,  198. 
Faulls,    Robert   (father  of  Robert   and 

Andrew   Foulis),  387  n  (16). 
Fellowship  Societies,    141. 
Fergus,   and  '  Fergus  ile,'  363  n.   3. 
Fergus  ,    John     (L),     organist    to     St. 

Andrew's    Episcopal    Church,    46, 

57- 


Fergus,  John  (II.),  organist  to  Roman 
Catholic     Church,     Clyde     Street, 

57  n-    15- 
Ferguson   Bequest,    148  n.   7. 
Ferguson's    Caller   Oysters   quoted,  69 

n.  10. 
Fergusson,  Alexander,  Treasurer,  Cale- 
donian   Railway   Co.,    328   n. 
Fielding's     Tom     Jones     referred     to, 

185. 
Filemaking  started,  382. 
Findlater,    Alexander,    collector   of   the 

Excise,  49. 
Fine  Arts,  Glasgow  Academy  of,  387  n. 

(16). 
Finlay,  Alexander  Struthers,  of  Castle 

Toward,    M.P.,    son    of    Kirkman 

Finlay    (I.),    36. 
Finlay,    Edward,    son   of   John    Finlay 

in   The  Moss,   27. 
Finlay,    George,    historian    of    Greece, 

29. 
Finlay,   James   (I.),    founder  of  James 

Finlay  &  Co.,  son  of  John  Finlay 

in  the  Moss,  29  sq. 
Finlay,  James  (II.),  of  James  Finlay  & 

Co.,   son  of  Kirkman   Finlay  (I.), 

Finlay,  James,  &  Co.,  26-40,  292;    and 

cotton-spinning,  380. 
Finlay,  James,   cSv  Co.,  26-40. 
Finlay,    Janet,    of   The    Moss,    wife   of 

James  Adair   Laurie,   28. 
Finlay,   John,  in  The  Moss,  27. 
Finlay,  John,  of  Carston,  son  of  John 

Finlay  in   The   Moss,   27,   28. 
Finlay,     John,    of    Deanston,    son    of 

Kirkman  Finlay  (I.),  36. 
Finlay,  Major  John,  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  son 

of  James  Finlay  (I.),  29. 
Finlay,  Hodgson  &  Co.,  36  n. 
Finlay,   Kirkman  (I.),   30-36,   291,  292; 

statue  of,  in  Merchants'  Hall,  121; 

evidence  on  Carlisle  road,  260;   at 

Grammar   School,    320. 
Finlay,    Kirkman    (II.),    of    Dunlossit, 

son   of   James    Finlay   (II.),   36  n., 

37- 
Finlav,    Muir  &  Co..   26. 
Finlay,     Thomas,    in    Spittal-Killeam, 

30  n.  8. 
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Finlay,    Thomas,    of    Finlay   Thomson 
&    Co.,    son    of    Kirkman    Finlay 

(I.),  36. 
Finlay,  Thomson  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  36. 
Finlay,  Walter,  in  Spittal-Killearn,  27. 
Finlay,  William,  of  The  Moss,  son  of 

John    Finlay    in    The    Moss,     27, 

28. 
Finlay,   William,  of  Trees,  28. 
Fire  of   1652,   400,  402. 
Fishergate,  365  n.  4,  402. 
Fisher,   James,   Rev.,   Seceder,    143. 
Fitzalan,  Walter,   the  first  Steward  or 

Stewart,  305,  306. 
Fleming,   David  (father  of  John   Park 

Fleming,    q.v.),    191    n.    13. 
Fleming,  Dr.  James  Gibson,   113. 
Fleming,  James  Simpson,  320. 
Fleming,  John  Park,   158,  321. 
Fleming,   David,   &  Co.,   382. 
Fleming,  David,  junior,  &  Co.,   i  n.  2. 
Fleming,  P.  &  R.,  &  Co.,  i  n.  2. 
Fleshers'  Haugh,  362  n  (3). 
Flodden,  Battle  of,  271. 
Flounders,     Benjamin,     of     Deanston 

Works,  32. 
'  Fly,'  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen,  in  1789, 

191  n.   12. 
'  Fly   Van,'    Bristol    to    London,    1840, 

188. 
'  Flying  Waggons,'   Glasgow  to   Lon- 
don,  187;    Shrewsbury  to  London, 

236;     and     see     Travelling,     Old 

Ways  of. 
Foote,   Samuel,   actor,   at   Moffat,   225, 

244. 
Forbes,    Sir   William,    banker,    166  n., 

339 ;    his    Memoirs    of    a    Banking 

House  referred  to,    106  n.    17,   169 

n.,   298  n. 
Forbes,   Sir  William,   &  Co.,   bankers, 

169  n.,   297,   298. 
Forth   and   Clyde   Canal   opened,   382 ; 

project  for  connecting  with  Clyde, 

189  n.   9. 
Foulis,   Andrew,  printer,  303,  387. 
Foulis,  Robert,  printer,  387. 
Foulis,    Thomas,    accompanies    James 

V.   to  Crawford  in   1532,  98  n.   9, 

130. 
Foulis,  Thomas,   see  Foullis,  Thomas. 


Foullis,     Anna,     daughter    of     Robert 

Foullis,    q.v.,   99,    102    n.    14. 
Foullis,    David,    of   Glendorch,   brother 

of  Thomas  Foullis,  q.v.,  99,    100. 
Foullis,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert 

Foullis,    q.v.,   99. 
Foullis,  George,  of  Ravelston,  98  n.  10. 
Foullis,   Robert,  99. 
Foullis,    Thomas,    lessee    of    Crawford 

Mines,  95,  98,  99. 
Foullis,    Thomas,    witness    to    George 

Heriot's  will  (1623),  98  n.  10. 
Fox,  Caroline  (Lady  Napier),  178. 
Fox,   Charles  James,  278  n. 
Fox,  Henry  Edward,  General,  178. 
Francks'    Northern    Memoirs    referred 

to,  401. 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  147. 
Fullarton,   Allan,   344,   345. 
Fullarton,  Janet  Wilson  or  ('  Old  Mrs. 

Fullarton  '),  centenarian,  birth  and 

education,     344;     marriage,     345; 

last  days,    346. 
Furniture  in   1837,    154. 

Gairney   Bridge   Presbytery,    143. 

Gairnholm   Planting,    Moffat,   220. 

Gallowgate,    in    1707,    402. 

Gallowknowe,  348  n. 

Gait's   The  Entail  referred   to,   62. 

Games  in    1837,    160. 

Garnkirk,  338,  9 ;    and  see  Dunlops. 

Garnkirk  and  Glasgow  Railway  Com- 
pany,   i6i   n.   2. 

Garrons,  i.e.   small  horses,   241. 

Gartcosh,  James  Dunlop  and,  339. 

Gartferry,  James  Dunlop  and,  339. 

Gartsherrie  Ironworks,  295. 

Gegg  Club,  64. 

General  Assembly  of  1638  at  Glasgow, 
275,  276;  of  1653  dispersed  by 
Cromwell's  orders,  140  n.  2 ;  of 
1690  and  Reformed  Presbyterians, 
140. 

General  Associate  Synod  of  Seceders 
(Anti-Burghers),    143. 

George  IL  and  Queen  Caroline,  237, 
238. 

George,    Prince,   of   Denmark,   236. 

'George,'  friggate,  of  Hugh  Neisbit 
and   others,    83. 
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'  George  Canning, '  first  Glasgow  ship 

to  Calcutta,  292. 
George  Inn,  without  Aldersgate,  190  n. 

12. 
Gib,    Adam,    and    Burgess    Oath,    143 

sqq. 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  referred  to, 

234  n. 
Gibson,     Archibald,     Secretary,     Cale- 
donian   Railway    Co.,    203,    326-9. 
Gibson,  Archibald,  326-9. 
Gibson,      Elizabeth     (Mrs.      Lockhart), 

326. 
Gibson  &  Hector,  W.S.,  326. 
Gibson,     Jean    ('  Old    Miss    Gibson  '), 

centenarian,  322  sqq.,  343. 
Gibson,   John,   merchant,   322,   343. 
Gibson,   John,  of  Ladhope,   326. 
Gibson,    Walter,    of    Hillhead,    348    n., 

379  n-  (12). 
Gibson's   History  of  Glasgow  referred 

to,  377  n.  (10),  291  n. 
Gibsons,  The,  of  Hillhead,  348  n. 
Gibson   Craig,   Sir  James,   38. 
'  Gil   Spruce  '   in    Lockhart's   Northern 

Sketches,   344. 
Gilbert,    John   Graham,    171    n.,   303. 

Gilchrist,  ,   of  Edinburgh,    116. 

Gillespie,  Thomas,   Rev.,  of  the  Relief 

Church,    145   sqq. 
Gillespie,  William,  of  Bishopton,  106  n. 
17 ;    helps    David    Dale    to    build 
Spinningdale,  42 ;    Woodside  Corn 
Mill  and,  295. 
Gilmorehill,   357  n.    10. 
Gladstanes,    Halbert,    merchant,    Edin- 
burgh, 83. 
Gladstone,  Archbishop,  275  . 
Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  324. 
Glammis,  Lord,  351   n. 
Glasgow — 

Accent,  353  n.   7. 

Antiquity  of,  360  n.,  395. 

Arms  of,  364  n.  3. 

Artists,  303. 

Authors,   302. 

Battlefields,  393. 

Becomes  a  port  of  entry,  383. 

Bridge,   365,   397. 

Canoes,  prehistoric,  found  near,  392. 

Centenarians,   302,   322,   343. 


Glasgow — 

City  Improvements,  355,  356,  and  n. 

Cotton  trade  and,  42,  292,  293,  379. 

Dietary  in  1837,   155  sq. 

Diligence  to  Carlisle  from,  189  sqq., 
202,  226,  249,  324. 

Dinner  hour  in  1837,   157. 

Distillery,    first   licensed,    382. 

Filemaking  started  in,  382. 

Furniture  in  '37,   154. 

Games  in  '37,  160. 

General  Assembly  of  1638  meets  at, 
275-6. 

Greens,  old  and  new,  323,  352  n.  6, 
356  n.   9,  399. 

In    1556.    360;    m    1707,   395-404;    in 
1785.    323;    in    1837,    151-163. 

Iron  trade  and,  295. 

Maps  of,  old,  382  n.  (14). 

Market  Cross,  365,  366,  403. 

Martyrs'   Memorials  in,   393. 

Merchants'  and  Crafts'  Hospitals,  272. 

Necropolis,  364  n.  3. 

On   Roman   road,   235. 

Organs,  45-62,  162. 

Population  of,  in  1556  and  1886,  360 
n.,   361    n. 

Printing  (of  books)  in,  386  sqq. 

Printing  (on  cloth)  in,  4  n.  6,  122. 

Punch,    156. 

Royal  Charter  of  1690  to,  373. 

Tramways,  A.  B.  M'Grigor  and,  333. 

And  see  Aristocracy,  Old  Burgher,  of 
Glasgow,  Cathedral,  Clubs  in  Glas- 
gow, College,  Exchange,  Green, 
Merchants'  Hall,  Merchants' 
House,  Post  Office,  Universitj'  of 
Glasgow. 
Glasgow   Academy   of   the    Fine   Arts, 

387  n.  (16). 
Glasgow  Almanac.    i8q  n.    10. 
Glasgow  Archceological  Society,  Trans- 
actions of,  referred  to,    124  n.   10, 
187  n.  4. 
Glasgow     Arms     Bank,     see     Banks, 

Glasgow  . 
Glasgow  Bank,  see  Banks,  Glasgow. 
Glasgow  Courier  referred  to,   187. 
Glasgow  Directories  referred  to — 

First,  of  1783  (Tait's),  i,  26,  28,  38, 
54  n.,   108,   191. 
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Glasgow  Directories  referred  to — 
Second,  of  1787  (Jones'),  191,  352  n. 

S- 
Third,  of  1789  (Jones'),  191. 
for  1807,  232. 
for  1833-4,  187  n.  5. 
for  1841-2,  187  n.  5. 
Glasgow,  Earl  of,  314. 
Glasgow    Herald   referred    to,    170   n., 

232,  273  n.,  295  n.,  312  n. 
Glasgow  Journal  referred  to,  4,  375  n. 

Glasgow  Mercury  referred  to,  28,  123  n. 
6,   124  n.   II,   189. 

Glasgow  Regiment,  372  n.  9. 

Glasgow  Ropework  Company,  353  n.  6. 

Glasgow  Union  Banking  Company,  see 
Banks,  Glasgow. 

Glassford,  John,  of  Dougalstone  (or 
Dougalston),  owns  Shawfield  Man- 
sion, 21,  22;  second  wife  of,  80; 
sister  marries  Provost  Archibald 
Ingram,  q.v.,  122 ;  of  Paisley  ex- 
traction, 122;  rides  to  London  in 
1739.  183,  237;  wealth  of,  349; 
and  Glasgow  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  387  n  (16). 

Glassford,  Rebecca,  wife  of  Ingram, 
Archibald,  q.v.,   122,    123. 

Glassford  Street,  a  block  of  the  Lang- 
croft,   15,  18,  22. 

Glassworks  at  Dumbarton,  the  Dixons', 
383   n.    (14). 

Glencairn,  Lord,  and  Battle  of  the 
Butts,  393. 

Glencrosh   (or  Ericstane),   q.v. 

Glendorch,   Crawfordjohn,  99. 

Golborne's  Jetties,   379. 

Gold-mining     at     Crawford,  94     sqq., 

131  n-  3- 
Goldsmiths'   Incorporation,   94  n. 
Goodfellow,    John,    driver  of   Dumfries 

and  Edinburgh  Coach,  perishes  in 

snowstorm,     ist     February,     1831, 

216-223. 
Goods  trains  in   1848  and  1888,  206. 
Gorbals,     Main     Street     of,     in     1707, 

396. 
Gordon,     John,     of     Aikenhead,     and 

James  Finlay  &  Co.,  34  n. 
Gordon,    Hugh,   assay-master,   94  n. 


Gordon,  Rev.  J.  F.  S.,  D.D.,  Glasghu 
Fades  referred  to,  50  n.  7,  56  n.  12, 
57  n.  16,  59  n.  20,  60  n.  22,  61  n. 
24. 

Govan,  109,  361  n.  i,  399;  and  see 
Rentallers. 

Graham,  George,  C.E.,  Caledonian 
Railway  Co.,  265  n.,  328  n. ;  his 
History  of  Caledonian  Railway  re- 
ferred to,  265  n. 

Graham  Gilbert,   see  Gilbert. 

Graham,  Thomas,  of  Balfunning,  28. 

Graham,  William,  M.P.,  on  exhaus- 
tion of  coal,  385  n.   19. 

Grahame,   see  Montrose,   Marquis  of. 

Grahame  of  Aithray,  loi. 

Grahame,  Archibald,  and  Ship  Bank, 
168  n. 

Grahame  &  Mitchell,  writers,  29  n.  6. 

Grahame,  Robert,  of  Whitehill,  Pro- 
vost, 68  n.  8 ;  law-agent  of 
Thistle  Bank,    no. 

Grammar  School,  402 ;  Bishop  Elphin- 
stone  at,  270;  Alex.  M'Grigor  (I.) 
at,  320;    C.  D.  Donald  (I.)  at,  321. 

Grammar  School  Wynd,  8  n.  9. 

Grand  Junction  Railway  Company, 
198,  204. 

Grant,  John  Peter,  son  of  Mrs.  Grant 
of    Laggan,    108. 

Grant's  Edinburgh  referred  to,    135. 

Grantham,  on  coach  road  to  London, 
264. 

Green,  Old  (or  '  Doocat  '),  323,  352  n. 
6 ;  present,  356  n.  9 ;  site  of,  in 
1707,    399;    and   see   Glasgow. 

Greenhill  Stairs,   Moffat,   224. 

Greg  Club,  64. 

Gretna  (or  Gratney),  on  Roman  and 
coach  road  to  Carlisle,  234,  249. 

Greyburn,  Moffat,  225. 

Grieve,  Miss,  postmistress,  Moffat, 
217  n.,  227. 

Guards  of  Mail  Coaches,  227-229. 

Guild,  J.  Wyllie,  Origin  of  Arithmetic 
referred  to,  87. 

Guildry  Court,  117. 

Gushet  House,  Anderston,  362  n  (3). 

Haggis,  76. 
Haggs  Castle,  393. 
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Halliday,  Francis,  and  James  Stirling, 

93- 

Hamilton,   on   road  to   Carlisle,   249. 

Hamilton,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Hamilton  of  Finnart,  q.v., 
128  n.  2. 

Hamilton,  Anna,  daughter  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  of  Haggs,  and 
wife  of  Archibald  Stirling,  third  of 
Garden,  q.v.,  86. 

Hamilton,  Anna,  natural  daughter  of 
James,  first  Earl  of  Arran,  q.v., 
first  wife  of  Hugh,  Lord  Somer- 
ville,    128  n.   2. 

Hamilton,   Archibald,   319. 

Hamilton,  David,  architect,  59,  303. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  and  Glasgow 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  387  n. 
(16). 

Hamilton,  Gawin,  of  the  Nether  Hilles, 

133- 
Hamilton,    Helen    Bogle,    daughter   of 
Archibald    Hamilton,    and    wife    of 
Colin    Dunlop    Donald   (H.),    q.v., 

319- 
Hamilton,     James     Lord,     see    Arran, 

Earl  of. 

Hamilton,  James,  Marquis  of.  Lord 
High   Commissioner  in    1638,    276. 

Hamilton,  James,  of  Holmhead,  71. 

Hamilton,  James,  Sir,  of  Finnart,  127, 
130. 

Hamilton,  John,  of  Northpark,  Dean 
of  Guild,   1809,   116. 

Hamilton,   John  George,  321. 

Hamilton,  Lord,  of  Dalziel,  82. 

Hamilton,  Lords,  of  Crawfordjohn, 
127. 

Hamilton  of  Monkland,    loi. 

Hamilton  of  Wishaw's  Descriptions  of 
the  Sheriffdoms  of  Lanark  and 
Renfrew  referred  to,  127,  128,  133, 
273   n.    2,   274   n.,   371. 

Hamilton,  Robert,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy,  175  n. 

Hamilton,  Robert  &  Son,  calenderers, 
38  n. 

Hamilton,  Scotch  Presbyter,  conse- 
crates James  Law  as  Bishop,  271. 

Hamilton,  Thomas,  author  of  Cyril 
Thornton,    son    of    Elizabeth    Stir- 


ling, 5,  302 ;  Cyril  Thornton  re- 
ferred to,  7  n.,  69  n.  9,  72  n.  12. 

Hamilton,  William,  Rev.,  journey  from 
London  of,  in  1717,   183  n.  2. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  metaphysician, 
son  of  Elizabeth  Stirling,  5,  302. 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  271. 

Hannan,  James,  Dean  of  Guild,   120. 

Hardie,  Henry,  &  Co.,   165. 

Hardinge,  Lord,  and  Sir  John  Moore, 
178. 

Hargreaves,  of  London  waggons, 
(1833-42),   187  n.  5. 

Harley,  William,  72  n.  4. 

Harris,  Stanley,  The  Coaching  Age  re- 
ferred to,  188  n.  7,  228,  253,  263; 
Old    Coaching    Days    referred    to, 

183  n.   I,   188  n.  6. 
Harro(w)gate,    journey    of    Dr.    Alex. 

Carlyle  to,  in  1764,  183  n.  i ;  on 
post-coach  road  to  London,  249. 

Harry  (Blind),  see  Henry  the  Minstrel. 

Hart,  James,  Rev.,  Journey  to  London 
of,  in  1714,  184  n.  3,  192  n.  14,  225, 
242 ;    his  Journal   referred  to,   62, 

184  n.  3,  243. 

Harvey,    Alexander,    and    power-loom, 

380  n.   (13). 
Harvey,   James,   of  Exchange  Tavern, 

157- 

Hasker,  Thomas,  Superintendent  of 
Mail  Coaches,  258,  260. 

Hassockwell  Burn,  218,  219,  256. 

Headship  of  Christ,    147. 

Hegarty,  J.   B.,  P.O.  Surve\-or,  217  n. 

Henderland,   Lord,   see  Murray. 

Henderson,  Alexander,  274  sqq. 

Henry  the  Minstrel  (Blind  Harry),  The 
Life  and  Acts  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace referred  to,  244,  30S  n.  5,  393. 

Hepburn,  Jean,  the  Ladv,  daughter  of 
Patrick,    Earl   of  Bothwell,    138. 

Herbertsone,    Helein,   278. 

Heriot,  George,  98,  282  n.  6. 

Hertford,  Earl  of,  burns  Coldingham, 
136. 

Hervey,   Lord,   238. 

Hicks-Beach,   Michael,   Sir,  386  n.   19. 

High  School,  154  sq.,  and  see  Gram- 
mar School. 

Highland  Hospitality,   158. 
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Highland   Society,   25. 

'  Highlandman's  Cut,'  219,  221. 

Highwaymen,   191  n.   13,  215. 

Hilderston,  silver  mines  at,  97. 

Hill,  Davidson  &  Hoggan,  writers, 
2. 

Hill  &  Hoggan,  writers,  301. 

Hill,   Laurence,   LL.D.,  writer,  301. 

Hill,  Thomas,  Chairman,  Caledonian 
Railway  Company,  328. 

Hill,  W.  H.,  LL.D.,  writer,  112,  119, 
282   n._  6,   301. 

Hill's  History  of  Hutchesons'  Hospital 
referred  to,  278  n.,  282  nn.,  283  n. 

Hillhead  House,  348  n.,  352  n.  5. 

Hillington    Mansion,    352   n.    5. 

Hirst  Shoal,   Clyde,  398. 

History  of  the  Merchants'  House  re- 
ferred to,  84,  119,  125  n.  12,  363  n. 

3- 

Hodge  Podge  Club,  63  n.  2. 

Hodge-podge  soup,  72,  73. 

Hodgson,  John,  of  Finlay,  Hodgson  & 
Co.,  30  n.  7,  36  n. 

Hodgson,  Kirkman,  M.P.,  of  Finlay, 
Hodgson  &  Co.,  30  n.  7,  36  n. 

Holy  Isle,  yachting  quarters  of  Hamil- 
ton of  Holmhead,  76. 

Holyrood,  Rizzio's  murder  in,  134 ; 
Mass  in,   136. 

Home,  John,  author,  of  Douglas,  184 
n.  3. 

Hoom,  William,  runs  coach  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1678,   190  n.   12. 

Hope's  Close,   Edinburgh,    102   n.    14. 

Hope,  Beresford,  son  of  Thomas  Hope, 
q.v.,  100. 

Hope,  Charles,  first  Baron  Hope  and 
Earl  of  Hopetoun,  grandson  of  Sir 
James  Hope,  q.v.,   104. 

Hope,  Gibb  &  Bruce,    100. 

Hope,  Henry,  ancestor  of  the  Hopes  of 
Amsterdam  and  Deepdene,   100. 

Hope,  Sir  James,  ancestor  of  the  Hope- 
toun family,  100-102;  grants  from 
the  Crown  to,   103,    104. 

Hope,  Jean  de,    100. 

Hope,  Sir  John,  son  of  Hope,  Sir 
Thomas,    Bart.,   q.v.,    loi. 

Hope,  Sir  John  David,  Bart,  of 
Pinkie,    100. 


Hope,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart,  of  Craighall, 

100,    I. 
Hope,  Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Kerse,  son  of 

the  foregoing,   10 1. 
Hope,   Thomas,   author  of  Anastasius, 

100. 
Hope,  Sir  William,  of  Balcomie,  son  of 

Hope,     Sir    James,     q.v.,     102     n. 

M- 
Hopetoun,  James,  third  Earl  of,  250  n. 

5- 
Hopetoun,   John,   second  Earl  of,   225. 
Hopetoun,  John,  seventh  Earl  of  (now 

Marquis  of  Linlithgow),    102. 
Hopetoun,   the  modern,    on   the   Forth, 

102 ;    the  original,  Leadhills,   102. 
Hopkirk,  James,  of  Dalbeth,  352  n.  5. 
Horn,   William,  builder,  22. 
Home    &    Fagg,    horsing-contractors, 

263. 
Horner,  Thomas,   105. 
Hosack's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  referred 

to,    138  n.  y7 
Hot  blast  invented,   295. 
Houldsworth,   Henry,  of  Coltness,  294 

sqq. 
Houldsworth,  James,  of  Coltness,  296. 
Houldsworth,     William     Henry,     Sir, 

M.P.,  296. 
Housekeeping   Sixty    Years   Ago,    151- 

163. 
Houston,  Alexander,  of  Jordanhill  and 

A.  Houston  &  Co.,  a  founder  and 

partner  of  the  Ship  Bank,  q.v.,  21. 

297;     lineage   of,    377. 
Houston,   Alexander,   son   of  the   fore- 
going,  377  n.   (10). 
Houston,  Alexander,  &  Co.,  377  n.  (10), 

383  n-  (14)- 
Houston,  Andrew,  of  Jordanhill,  352  n. 

5.  377.  378  n.  (10). 
Houston,    Elizabeth    (Mrs.    Campbell), 

377  n-  (lo)- 
Houston,  G.  A.  F.,  Sir,  378  n.  (10). 
Houston,  Isabel  (Mrs.  Dougall),  377  n. 

(10). 
Houston,    Joan    (Mrs.    Burns),    377    n. 

(10). 
Houston,  Robert,  afterwards  Houston- 

Rae  of  Little  Govan,  377  n.   (10), 

383   n.    (14). 
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Houston,  William,  Sir,  G.C.B.,  378  n. 

(10). 
Houston  House,  311. 
Houston-Rae,     Robert,     see     Houston, 

Robert. 
Hotistoniana    referred    to,    316    n.    12, 

378  n.   (10). 
Houstons  of  Blackadder,   The,   378  n. 

(10). 
Houstons    of    Calderhall,     Midlothian, 

and      Cotrioch,      The,      hereditary 

Bailies  of  Busbie,  377  n.  (10). 
Howcleugh,  Upper,  231,  233;    Nether, 

231. 
Howey,  Thomas,  of  London  Waggon, 

187. 
Howey    &    Co.,    of    London    Waggon, 

187  n.  5. 
Howgate,  Peeblesshire,  219. 
Huchesone,'   Thomas,    father   of    Hut- 

chesone,     Thomas,     of     Lambhill, 

q.v.,  278  n. 
Humane  Society,  44  n. 
Humfrey,    J.    H.,    Colonel,    Secretary, 

Caledonian  Railway  Company,  328. 
Humphrey   Clinker's  Journey  to  Scot- 
land,  181,  247. 
Hunter,    William,    tailor,    Edinburgh, 

185  n. 
Hunter,   W.   &  M.,   &  Co.,   of  Pollok- 

shaws  Mill,   124. 
Hutcheson  or  Hutchesone,  George,   of 

Lambhill,    founder  of   Hutchesons' 

Hospital,  278  sqq.,  297. 
Hutcheson  or  Hutchesone,  Thomas,  of 

Lambhill,    founder  of  Hutchesons' 

Hospital,  278  sqq. 
Hutcheson  Street,  a  block  of  the  Lang- 
croft,   15. 
Hutchesons'    Hospital,     founded,    279; 

the  modern  Hospital,  282  ;  printing 

press  in,  283;  property  sold,  176  n., 

284 ;    wealth  of,  284 ;    old  gardens 

of,   15.  323- 
Hutchesones     (or     Huchesones),     The, 

Barrowfield  owned  by,   348  n. 
Hutchison  &  Dixon,  auctioneers,  52. 
Hyde,  Wilson,   Royal  Mail  referred  to, 

216,   229,   232,   237,  238,  239,   241. 
Hyll,  Schir  James  (ancestor  of  W.  H. 

Hill,  LL.D.),  112,  301. 


Ice  for  the  table,  71  n. 

Improvement  Trust,  355. 

Inch  of  Renfrew  (or  King's  Inch),  see 
Elderslie  (II.). 

Independents,  see  Old  Scotch  Indepen- 
dents. 

Ingram,  Archibald,  Provost,  116- 
125 ;  brother-in-law  of  John  Glass- 
ford  of  Dougalston,  q.v.,  122; 
forms  Pollokshaws  Printfield  Co., 
1742,  4  n.  6,  122;  aids  Glasgow 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  387  n.  (16); 
other  activities,  123 ;  descendants, 
123;  motion  to  fix  prices,  124; 
bas-relief  in  Merchants'  Hall,  116 
sqq.  ;  gives  name  to  Ingram 
Street,    123. 

Ingram,  Robert,  grandson  of  Provost 
Archibald  Ingram,  q.v.,  116,  119, 
124. 

Ingram,  William,  probably  a  son  of 
Provost  Archibald  Ingram,  q.v., 
124. 

Ingram  Street,  Old  Back  Cow  Lone, 
15.   123. 

Inkle,  or  tape,  loom,  380  n.  (13). 

Inner  High  Church,  58,  61. 

Introduction  to  One  Hundred  Glasgow 
Men,  360-388. 

Inverurie,  Lord,  45. 

Iron  trade,  in  Scotland,  294;  in  Glas- 
gow and  West  of  Scotland,  295. 

Irvin,   Samuel,   18. 

Islay  estate  bought  with  Shawfield  in- 
demnity,  20. 

Jack,   Ingram  &  Co.,    124. 

Jamaica  Street  in  the  Years  1820-ig- 
2^-31   referred   to,   75. 

James  IV.,   128,   136. 

James  V.,  94,  127;  character  of,  129; 
and  Katherine  Carmichael,  130 
sqq. 

James  VL,  and  Sir  Bevis  Bulmer,  q.v., 
97;  and  Thomas  FouUis,  98;  bap- 
tism of,  134;  receives  news  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  death,  196; 
converts  rentallers  on  lands  of 
archbishop  into  owners.   371   n.   8. 

Jardin,  Mrs.,  of  the  Buckshead  Inn, 
64. 
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Jardine,    Professor,   352   n.    5. 

Jeanfield,  348  n. 

Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  and 
Works,  referred  to,  289  n. 

Jeffrey,  Lord,  rectorial  address  of,  390. 

Jerusalem,   Roman  road  to,  234  n. 

Joceline's  Vita  Kentigerni  referred  to, 
363  n-  3.  370  n.  7. 

Johannesburg  Star  referred  to,  252. 

Johnson,  Isaac,  and  other  celebrated 
Whips,  253. 

Johnston,  Christopher,  manager,  Cale- 
donian Railway  Company,  328. 

Johnstone,  J.  J.  Hope,  Chairman, 
Caledonian  Railway  Company,  328. 

Johnstone,  William,  Chairman,  Cale- 
donian Railway  Company,  328. 

Jones'  Directory  for  1787  and  1789,  see 
Glasgow  Directories. 

Joyce's  History  of  the  Post  Office  re- 
ferred to,  216,  257  n. 

Kames,  Lord,  68  n.  9. 

Kay,  Alexander,  of  Cornhill,  39. 

Kay's  Morning   Walk,  44. 

Keith,  Lady  Mary,  second  wife  of 
Hope,  Sir  James,  q.v.,   102  n.  14. 

Kelly,   William,   of  New  Lanark,   380. 

Kelvin,  Thomas  Crawford's  bridge 
over,  398. 

Kelvinbank,  357  n.   10. 

Kelvinside,   357  n.    10. 

Kennedy,  Jean,  mother  of  Helen  Wal- 
lace (Mrs.  Campbell),  q.v.,  299,307. 

Kennedy,  Thomas,  299,  307. 

Kernach,    363    n.    3. 

Kilmarnock,  Barony  of,   127. 

Kilmarnock,   panic   in    Laigh   Kirk   of, 

344- 
Kilpatrick   Hills,   398. 
Kilsyth,    Battle   of   (15   August,    1645), 

79- 

King,  ,  cooper,  353  n.  6. 

King  Street  Sugar  House,  300. 

King's  Arms,  Carlisle,   190,  226,  249. 

King's  Arms,  Moffat,  225,  244,  250. 

King's  Inch,  anciently  Inch  of  Ren- 
frew, old  name  of  Elderslie  (II.), 
q.v. 

King's  Meadow,  Renfrew,  312. 

Kingan  v.  Watson,  352  n.  5. 


Kippen,  James  Hill,  of  Westerton,   15. 

Kipps,  339. 

Kirkburn  (or  Kirk  Burn),  Crawford, 
128,   131  n.  3. 

Kirkman,  Alderman,  30  n.  7. 

'  Kirkman  Finlay,'  first  Glasgow  ship 
to  China,  292. 

Knox,  John,  and  Lady  Jean  Stuart 
(Countess  of  Argyle),  135;  and 
Lord  John  Stuart  (of  Coldingham), 
135-8 ;    Historie  referred  to,   135-8. 

Lacroix,   Parisian  Terrorist,   74  n. 

Lainshaw   Mansion,   8  n.    10. 

Lanark,  on  road  to  England,  247. 

Lanark,  Earl  of,  Commissioner  for  the 
Committee  of  Estates  (1645),  ^3- 

Lancaster,  northern  terminus  of  rail- 
way in  1846,  197,  208. 

Langbedholm,  Moffat,  230,  258. 

Langcroft,  15. 

Langside,    Battle   of,    134,    393. 

Lauriston,   Marquis  de,   274. 

Law,  James,  Archbishop,  life  of,  271 ; 
character  of,  272,  273;  descendants 
of,   273. 

Law,  James  (son  of  Archbishop  Law), 

273- 
Law,     James     Bernard     (Marquis     de 

Lauriston),   273. 
Law,  John,  in  Spittal,  271. 
Law,   John   ('  Mississippi   Law  '),   273. 
Law,  John,   Rev.,  274. 
Law,  Robert,   Rev.,  274. 
Law,  Susan  (Mrs.  Riddell),  274. 
Law,  Thomas,  Rev.,  274. 
Law,   William,   of   Lauriston   (I.),   273. 
Law,  William,  of  Lauriston  (II.),  273. 
Lawrie,    Archibald    Campbell,    of    The 

Moss  (Sir),  28. 
Lawrie,  James  Adair,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery, 28. 
Lawson,   James,   covenanter,   394. 
Leadhills,  89-105,  241,  246,  247. 
Leadhills  Mining  Company,  105. 
Leadhills      Silver-Lead      Mining      and 

Smelting  Company,    Limited,    105. 
Ledlowan,   Gaelic  name  of  The  Moss, 

q.v. 
Leeds,  on  post-coach  road  to  London, 

249. 
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Leitch  &  Smith,  34  n.,   m. 

Leitch's  Court,   in. 

Leitches  of  Kilmardinny,  The,   in. 

Leith  smacks,    188. 

Lennox,   Earl  of,  393. 

Lennox,  The,  6  n.  8. 

Leper  Hospital,  365  n.  4. 

Lesmahagow,  on  road  to  Carlisle, 
249. 

Letter  of  Guildry,  75  n.,  83. 

Leven,    Earl  of,   79. 

Levenside   (now    Strathleven),    6   n.    8. 

Liber  Protocollorum  Diocescos  Glas- 
guensis  referred  to,  82. 

Liche,  Wylzem,  zoungar,   in. 

Lichfield,  Earl  of,  Postmaster-General 
in   1838,  263. 

Lida,  Parisian  restaurateur,  74  n. 

Limmerfield,  The,  287,  338,  342. 

Lindsay,   Sir  David,  of  Crawford,  94. 

Lindsay,  Sir  David,  of  the  Mount,  126, 
130;  his  Complaynt  to  the  King 
referred  to,  129. 

Lindsay,  Johnne,  Persoun  of  Menmure, 
98. 

Lindsay,  Lord,  author  of  Lives  of  the 
Lindsays,  126. 

Lindsays,  The,  of  Crawford,  126. 

Lining,  Thomas,  Rev.,  140. 

Linningshaugh,  356  n. 

Little  Govan  and  Knightswood  Col- 
lieries, 383  n.  (14). 

Livre  des  postes,  199 

Loch  House  Tower,  235. 

Loch    Ryan    (Lwch    Reon),    369,    370. 

Lochmaben,  Bruce 's  Castle  of,  244. 

Lochow,  Lady,  365  n.  4. 

Locke  &  Errington,  C.E.,  265  n.,  328  n. 

Locke,  Joseph,  C.E.,  on  railway 
speeds,  198,  204 ;  engineer  of  Cale- 
donian line,  245. 

Locke,  Louisa,  wife  of  (i)  William  Col- 
quhoun  of  Clathic,  (2)  James  Dun- 
lop  of  Tolcross,   342. 

Lockerbie,   234,  235,   249. 

Lockhart,  Dr.,  of  Blackfriars'  Church, 
326. 

Lockhart,  John  Gibson,  326;  Peter's 
Letters  referred  to,  69  n.  9,  72  n. 
12,  192  n.  15;  Northern  Sketches 
referred  to,  344. 


London,    stage   on   Roman   road   from 

Bowling  to  Jerusalem,   234  n. 
London     and     Birmingham     Railway, 

160,  203. 
London  Flying  Waggons,   187. 
London  House,   Chapel  of,  271. 
Longtown,  on  road  to  Carlisle,  249. 
Lorn  Furnaces,  294. 
Lost  in  the  Snow  (second  stage  of  The 

Old  Mail   Coach),   216-229. 
Lovat,    Simon   Lord,   242. 
Lowndes,  Macdonald  &  Co.,   124. 
Lowther  Hills,  235. 
Luckenbooths,  Edinburgh,  91  n. 
Luke,  Robert,  goldsmith,  93  n.  3. 
Lumsden,  James,  Sir,  Provost,  350  n. 
Lyle,  Lords,  of  Duchal,  314. 
'  Lyon,'  ship  of 'Whaling  Co-partnerie,' 

379  n.  (12). 
Lyons,  on  Roman  road  from  Bowling 

to  Jerusalem,  234  n. 

M'Adam,  John  Lowden,  road-surveyor, 

254-5- 
M'Alpine,  Alexander,   165  n. 
M' Arthur,        William,        papermaker, 

Dawsholm,  2  n.  2. 
M'Arthur's  map  of  Glasgow  in    1778, 

382  n.   (14). 
Macaulay,   Lord,  on  carriers'  freights, 

189. 
M'Auslan  &  Austin,  i  n.  2. 
M'Caul,  John,  116. 
M'Crie,  Thomas,  Rev.,   149. 
M'Culloch,   Horatio,  landscape-painter, 

303. 
M' Donald,    Hugh,   author  of  Rambles 

round  Glasgow,  302. 
Macdowall,  James,  Provost,  378  n.  (10). 
Macdowall,    William    (L),    Colonel,    of 

S.    Kitts    and   Castle    Sempill,   20, 

377  n.  (10). 
Macdowall,    WiUiam    (H.),    of    Castle 

Sempill,  20. 
Macdowall,    William   (HL),    of   Castle 

Sempill,  M.P.,  378  n.  (10). 
Macdowalls  of  Garthland,  The,  377  n. 

(10). 
Macfarlan,    Colin,    of   Buckshead   Inn, 

241. 
Macfarlan,  Principal,  61. 
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Macgeorge,  Andrew,  Old  Glasgow  re- 
ferred to,  23,  28  n.,  356  n. 

MacGeorge,  James,  guard  of  Dumfries 
and  Edinburgh  coach,  perishes  in 
snowstorm,  ist  February,  1831, 
216-223. 

M'Gill,  Frank  ('  Gil  Spruce  '),  344. 

MacGregor,  Alexander,  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  29  n.  5. 

M'Gregor,  Charles,  Sir,  337. 

Macgregor's  Glasgow  referred  to, 
291  n. 

M'Grigor,  Alexander  (I.),  writer,  319, 
330>  334;  summer  quarters  of, 
352  n.  s- 

M'Grigor,  Alexander  (II.).  writer,  320, 
330,  334- 

M'Grigor,  Alexander  (III.),  writer, 
337. 

M'Grigor,   Alexander  Bennett,   LL.D., 

330-337- 
M'Grigor,  Donald  &  Co.,  319. 
M'Grigor,     Murray    &    M'Grigor,    320, 

330. 
M'Grigor,  Stevenson  &  Fleming,  320. 
M'Grigors  &  Stevenson,  320. 
M' Hardy,  James,  Sheriff-Clerk  Depute, 

345- 
Macintosh,      Charles,      chemist,      179, 

382. 
Macintosh,    George,    father  of  Charles 

Macintosh,   q.v.,    179;    David  Dale 

and,      42,      382;      starts      cudbear 

works,  381. 
M'Intosh's    History    of    Civilisation    in 

Scotland  referred  to,  241,  295  n. 
MackcouU,  James,  216. 
Mackcoull,  James,  Life  of,  referred  to, 

216. 
Mackenzie,    Peter,    and    Watt    organ, 

52-56;   and  Robin  Carrick's  estate, 

170 ;   his  Reminiscences  referred  to, 

53  n.   lb,  61,   170  n. 
Mackldune,  Bessie,  wife  of  John  Dun- 
lop  of  Garnkirk,   q.v.,  287  n. 
Maclae,    Humphrey    Ewing,    of    Cath- 

kine,  323. 
Maclae,    Mrs.    Humphrey    Ewing   {see 

Jean  Brown). 
M'Laurin,    Colin,    mathematician,   and 

James  Stirling,  89. 


M'Lay,  John,  of  Hutcheson's  Grammar 

School,  283. 
M'Lellan,       Archibald,       coachbuilder, 

51- 
MacMillan,  John,  Rev.,  141. 
MacMillanites,   141. 
Macnair,  Robert,   112. 
M' Queen,    ,     Midlock,     Crawford, 

233- 
Macready,   William  Charles,  211. 
M'Ure,  John,  Clerk  to  the  Register  of 

Sasines,  375  n.  (8);    his  History  of 

Glasgow  referred  to,  4,  5,  31  n.  10, 

85,    117,    121    n.,   270,   300,   351    n., 

379  n-  (12). 
M'Vitae,     Miss,    postmistress,     Castle- 
Douglas,  217  n. 
Magdalene,  first  wife  of  James  V.,  94, 

100. 
Mail   Coach   Catastrophes  (second  and 

third     stages     of     The     Old     Mail 

Coach),  216-233. 
Mail   Coach   High-Water   Mark   (sixth 

stage  of  The  Old  Mail  Coach)  253- 

262. 
Mail  Coach  Roads  (fourth  stage  of  The 

Old  Mail  Coach),  234-252. 
Mails,    weight    of,    now   and    formerly, 

229. 
Maitland,  Janet,  of  Lethington,  wife  of 

Hugh,  Lord  Somerville,  128-130. 
Maitland  Club  publications  referred  to  : 
Blackwood's  History  of  Mary  Queen 

of  Scots,  135. 
Burgh  Records  of  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow, 1573-81,  366  n.  5. 
Deeds    Instituting    Bursaries,     (S-c, 

282  n.  5. 
Diurnal  of   Remarkable   Occurrents, 

62  n. 
Miscellany,  241. 

Munimenta  Universitatis,  275  n.  2. 
Wodrow's  Analecta,  67  n.  6,  274  n., 

375  n-    10. 
Malcolm  Canmore,   126. 
Malcolm  II.,  370  n.  7. 
Malcolm  IV.,  370  n.  7. 
Mallepostes,   208. 
Malmsey,  in   1837,    156. 
Malt  Tax,  19. 
Mann,  Byars  &  Co.,  23,  25. 
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'  Manses  '  of  members  of  the  Chapter 

of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  403. 
Mansfield,    Lord,   route  to   London   of, 

in  1718,  246. 
Mansfield's   Chips  from  an   Old  Block 

referred  to,  208. 
Mar,   Earl  of,   87. 
Market     Cross     of    Glasgow,     (i)     by 

Cathedral,  365,  403 ;    (2)  at  foot  of 

High  Street,   366. 
Marlin  Ford,  on  Clyde,  93  n.  3,  311. 
'  Marrow  Controversy,'   142. 
Martin,  Sir  A.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London 

(1593),  96  n. 
Martin,  Frederick,  Banks  and  Bankers 

referred   to,    197  n.    18, 
Martin,  George,  of  Claremont,  239. 
Martin  de  Tours,  97  n.  7. 
Martyrs'  Memorials  in  Glasgow,  393. 
Mary  of  Guise,  wife  of  James  V.,  94, 

131  n-  3- 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  half- 
sister,  Lady  Argyle,  134 ;  and  her 
half-brother.  Lord  John  Stuart, 
Prior  of  Coldingham,  136,  137  ;  her 
influence  compared  with  that  of 
Wallace,  304,  305  ;  at  Barrowfield 
House,  348  n. ;    in  Glasgow,  393. 

Maryhill,    361    n.    i. 

Mason,  Thomas,  on  Dr.  M'Grigor's 
library,  334. 

Masse,  Parisian  restaurateur,  74  n. 

Matheson,   John,   junior,    i. 

Maxwell,  John  (senior),  of  Fingalton, 
320. 

Maxwell,  John  (junior),  of  Dargavel 
(L),  320. 

Maxwell,  John,  of  Dargavel  (H.),  320. 

Maxwell,   see  Stirling-Maxwell. 

'  May  Maitlane,'  i.e.  Janet  Maitland  of 
Lethington,   q.v.,   129. 

Meadow  Park,  357  n.   10. 

Meadowes,  —  ,  secretary  of  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway,  326. 

Meikleholmside,    Moffat,   249. 

Mckle  Govan,   109. 

Melville's  Autobiography  (Wodrow 
Society)  referred  to,  272  n. 

Memorabilia  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
referred  to,  246. 


Menai  Bridge,  255. 

Mendip,  leadmines  at,  96. 

Menoch  Pass,  247. 

Menzies,  William,  distiller,  382. 

M^ot,   Parisian  restaurateur,  74  n. 

Merchants'  and  Crafts'  Hospitals,  272. 

Merchants'  Hall,  (i)  in  Briggate,   117; 

(2)  in  the  Town  Hall  at  the  Cross, 

117;    (3)  in  Hutcheson  Street,  118; 

(4)  in  George  Square,    121. 
Merchants'    Hospital,    282. 
Merchants'    House,    Moses   Steven   and 

James  Buchanan  and,   108;    Arch. 

Ingram  and,   1 16-125. 
Merry,   Mrs.,  345. 
Messageries  Royales,    199. 
Midbedholm,  Moffat,  224,  225. 
Middlegill,   Moffat,  225. 
Middleton,  Earl  of,  276. 
Milan,    stage    on    Roman    road    from 

Bowling  to  Jerusalem,  234  n. 
Milestone    Brig,    i.e.    Broken    Bridge, 

q-'v.,  233. 
Milldamhead,   356  n. 
Miller,  John,  of  Westerton,   15. 
Miller  Street,  a  block  of  the  Langcroft, 

15- 
Milliken,  James,  Major,  377  n.  (10). 
Milliken,  James,  &  Co.,  377  n.  (10). 
Milton  Printfield,  Bowling,  380  n.  (13). 
Mississippi    Law,    see    Law,   John,    of 

Lauriston. 
Mitchell,   Alexander  Oswald,    113. 
Mitchell,  Andrew,    113. 
Mitchell,  James,  LL.D.,   113. 
Mitchell,     William,     Rev.,    journey    to 

London  of,  183  n.  2,  184  n.  3. 
Moffat,  a  coaching  and  posting  centre, 

217;       mail       coach       catastrophe 

through    snowstorm,     183 1,    near, 

217-229;   mail  coach  catastrophe  at 

Broken      Bridge,      near,      230-33 ; 

Roman  road  passes  near,  235 ;    on 

road  to  Carlisle,  249. 
Moffat  Church,  250  n. 
Moffat  House,  225. 
Moffat   Past   and   Present   referred   to, 

224,  226,  244,  250  n. 
Molendinar,  in  1707,  402,  403. 
Moncrieff,    Alexander,    Rev.,    Seceder, 

143- 
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Monkland  Canal,  bought  by  the  Stir- 
lings,   6,   382. 
Monkland  Ironworks,  295. 
Adons     Columbariim,     i.e.     Doohill     or 

Dew  Hill,  q.v. 
Monteith,     Henry,    of    Carstairs,    and 

Board  of  Green  Cloth,  65  n. ;    and 

Pollokshaws  Mill,    124. 
Monteith,  Henry,  &  Co.,  321. 
Monteith,  James,  manufacturer,  Ander- 

ston,   124,  379. 
Monteith,    John,   of   Pollokshaws   Mill, 

124,  381  n.   (13). 
Monteith,   William,  72  n.    11. 
Montgomerie,   Matthew,    158. 
Montrose,  Marquis  of,  79,  83. 
Monypenny,  Lords,  and  Crawfordjohn, 

127. 
Moody   and    Sankey,    influence   of,    on 

organ  question,  48. 
More,    Margaret,   heiress  of  Cairnhill, 

82. 
Moore,  Charles,  Captain,   179. 
Moore,  Charles,  Rev.,   179. 
Moore,     Francis,     Under-Secretary     of 

State  for  War,    180. 
Moore,   Graham,   Sir,  brother  of  John 

Carrick  Moore,  177. 
Moore,  James  (or  James  Carrick),  172, 

174,  180,  298 ;    his  Life  of  Sir  John 

Moore  referred  to,  177,  178. 
Moore,  J.  G.  Carrick,   180. 
Moore,  John,   Dr.,   172,    179. 
Moore,  John,  Sir,  173,  298;    and  Lady 

Hester    Stanhope,     176,     177;    and 

Caroline  Fox,  177,   178;    and  Mary 

Murdoch,  178. 
Moore,    John,    son    of   Francis    Moore, 

q.v.,   180. 
Moore,    John    Carrick,    of    Carsewall, 

173,   180,  298;    his  Recollections  of 

an  Octogenarian  referred  to,   176. 
Moore,  Marion  (Mrs.  Porteous),  179. 
Moore,  Mary  (Mrs.   Macintosh),   179. 
Moore,  William,  General  Sir,  K.C.B., 

180. 
Moores,   Carrick   &  Co.,   i.e.   the  Ship 

Bank    {see    Banks,    Glasgow),    21, 

24,   168  n. 
Morer,  Thomas,  on  Scotch  Roads,  240. 
Morris,  Peter,  Dutchman,  97  n.  7. 


Morrison,    Bailie,    121. 

Morrison's  Early  Travels  in  Scotland 
referred  to,  74. 

Morton,   James,   317. 

Morton,  Regent,  94. 

Motherwell,  235. 

Motherwell,  William,  poet  and  editor, 
302. 

Moss,   The,    Killearn,   27. 

Mossman,   sculptor,    120. 

Mountain  &  Nelson,  horsing-contrac- 
tors,   263. 

Muir,  Agnes  (Mrs.  Wilson),  344. 

Muir,  G.  W.,  72  n.  11. 

Muir,  William,  chairman  of  Leadhills 
Mining  Company,    105  n.    16. 

Muirhead,  Thomas,  warehouseman,  18. 

Muirhead,   Thomas,   &  Co.,    167. 

Muirhead 's  Life  of  Watt  referred  to, 
_5i_  n.    8,    247. 

Muirkirk    Ironworks,    295. 

Mulhall's  History  of  Prices  referred  to, 
361    n.    (2). 

Munimenta  Universitatis  referred  to, 
273   n.   2. 

Munro,  Thomas,   Sir,   K.C.B.,  301. 

Munsie,  William,  teacher,  154. 

Murdoch,  George,  Bailie,  journey  to 
London  of,   182,  246. 

Murdoch,   James,    178. 

Murdoch,  James  Barclay,  300. 

Murdoch,  Martha  (Mrs.  Buchanan), 
288. 

Murdoch,  Mary,  Sir  John  Moore  and, 
178. 

Murdoch,  Patrick,  merchant,  300. 

Murdoch,  Peter,  brother  of  Mary  Mur- 
doch,   q.v.,    178. 

Murdoch,   Peter,   Provost,   288,  300. 

Mure,  Marjorie,  of  Caldwell,  wife  of 
Sir  John  Ross,  314  n.  9. 

Murray,  Alexander,  Lord  Henderland, 
80. 

Murray,   Archibald,   80   n. 

Murray,  David,  LL.D.,  his  The  Rotten 
Row  of  Glasgow  (in  Regality 
Club,  third  series)  referred  to, 
364  n.  3 ;  his  Old  Cardross  re- 
ferred to,  75  n.,  241  ;  his  Yorh 
Buildings  Co.  referred  to,  106  n. 
17- 
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Murray,  John  Archibald,  Lord  Murray, 

80  n. 
Murray,     Katherine,     of    Philiphaugh, 

second  wife  of  Somerville  of  Cam- 

busnethan,    133. 
Murray,    Patrick,    writer,   320. 
Murray,    Regent,    133,    135    sq. 
Murrayfield,  Edinburgh,  80  n. 
Mushet,     David,     discovers    blackband 

ironstone,  295. 
Myrtle,  Dr.,  Edinburgh,  113. 

Napier,  William,   Sir,    177. 

National     and     local     debt     of     Great 

Britain,  385  n.    19. 
National  Covenant,  Alexander  Hender- 
son and,  275  ;    renewed  at  Glasgow 

in   1638,  386  n.  (15). 
Necropolis,  Glasgow,  364  n.  3. 
Neilson,   James  Beaumont,  invents  hot 

blast,  295. 
Neisbet,  Thomas,  '  tailyour,'  83. 
Neisbet,  William,  deacon  of  the  tailors 

in  1605,  83. 
Neisbett,   Albert  (Glasgow,   1660),  83. 
Neisbit,  Gavin,  town  councillor  in  1645, 

83 ;    possibly  son  of  Gavin  Nisbet, 

q.v. 
Neisbit,   Gawan,   or  Gavin,   deacon  of 

the  tailors  in  1614,  1622,  1624,  and 

1626,  83. 
Neisbit,  Hugh,  merchant,  83. 
Neisbit,  John  (1646),  83. 
Neisbitt,  John,  yor.,  83;    probably  son 

of  Neisbit,   Hugh,  q.v. 
Nelson,  Horatio,  Viscount,  81  n. 
Nelson's   Life   of   Dr.   Ritchie  referred 

to,  49  n. 
Nesbitt  of  Lismore,  82. 
Nether  Barrass  Yett,  365  n.  4. 
New  Lanark  Mills,  42,  293,  380,  381  n. 

(13)- 
New  Light  Anti-Burghers,  144,  145. 
New  Light  Burghers,    144,    145. 
New   Orbiston,    294. 
New    Statistical    Account    referred    to, 

67  n.  6,    136,   373  n.   (6). 
New  Street,  i.e.  Candleriggs,   15. 
Newark-on-Trent      defended      by      Sir 

Philip  Nisbet,  79. 
Newbottle,  Abbey  of,  94. 


Newcastle,  a  stage  on  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  coach  road,  264. 

Newcastle  and  London  waggon,   186. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  and  James  Stirling, 
89. 

Nicol,  James,  City  Chamberlain,  The 
Vital,  Social  and  Economic  Statis- 
tics of  Glasgow  referred  to,  85- 
86. 

Nimrod's  Northern  Tour  referred  to, 
254  n. 

Nisbet  of  Cairnhill,   82. 

Nisbet  of  Carphin,  81. 

Nisbet  of  Craigintinnie,  80. 

Nisbet  of  Dalziel,  82. 

Nisbet  of  Dean,  80. 

Nisbet,  now  Nisbet-Hamilton,  of  Dirle- 
ton,  80. 

Nisbet  of  Greenholm,   81. 

Nisbet  of  Johnstoun,   81. 

Nisbet  of  Lambden,  80. 

Nisbet  of  Mersington,  80. 

Nisbet  of  Paxton,  80. 

Nisbet  of  Spittle,  80. 

Nisbet  of  Swinewood,  80. 

Nisbet,  Adam,  brother  of  Sir  Philip 
Nisbet,  q.v.,  80. 

Nisbet,  Sir  Alexander,  of  Nisbet,  79. 

Nisbet,  Alexander,  author  of  Heraldry, 
80. 

Nisbet,  Alexander,  Major,  brother  of 
Sir  Philip  Nisbet,  q.v.,  79. 

Nisbet,  Gavin,  bailie  in  1635  and  1643, 
83  ;  probably  the  same  as  Gawan  or 
Gavin  Neisbit,  q.v. 

Nisbet,  George,  82. 

Nisbet,  George,  bailie  in  1689-93-96-99; 
probably  son  of  Neisbit,  Hugh, 
q.v.,   84. 

Nisbet,  George  More,  82. 

Nisbet,  Harry,  merchant,  Edinburgh, 
80. 

Nisbet,  James,  Presbj-terian  martjT, 
394. 

Nisbet,  John,  brother  of  Sir  Philip  Nis- 
bet,   q.v.,   80. 

Nisbet,  John  (Glasgow,   15 13),  82. 

Nisbet,  Sir  John,  Lord  Dirleton,  81. 

Nisbet,   John  More,  82. 

Nisbet,  Josiah,  81  n. 

Nisbet,   Marion  Stuart  or,  84. 
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Nisbet,  Philip    de    (tempo    David    I.), 

79- 
Nisbet,  Philip  de  (1296),  79. 
Nisbet,   Philip  de  Eodem  (1373),  79. 
Nisbet,     Sir   Philip,    royalist,    executed 

in  1645,  78-84. 
Nisbet,  Robert,  Colonel,  brother  of  Sir 

Philip  Nisbet,  q.v.,  79. 
Nisbet,  see  also  Nisbett,  Parry-Nisbett, 

Nesbit,   Neisbet,   Neisbit,   Neisbett, 

Neisbitt. 
Nisbet 's  Heraldry  referred  to,   82. 
Nisbet-Hamilton  of  Dirleton,  80. 
Nisbet-Hamilton,       Mary       Georgiana 

Constance,  heiress  of  Dirleton,  now 

Hamilton-Ogilvie,   81. 
Nithsdale  Route  to  England,  247. 
Nobbs,    Moses  James,    the  last  of  the 

mail     coach     guards,     213-6;     his 

Memoirs  referred  to,  216,  228,  229, 

232. 
Noddies,  153. 
North  Park,  348  n. 
North  Woodside,  357  n.  10. 

Observations  on  Proposed  Railway  and 
Tunnel  for  Connecting  Clyde  and 
Canals  referred  to,  189  n.  9. 

Office  hours  in   1837,    157. 

Ogilvie,  Alexander,  Royalist,  executed 
in  1645,  78. 

Ogilvie,   Henry  Thomas,  81. 

Ogilvie,  Sir  John,  of  Inverquarity,  78, 
81. 

Old    Country    Houses    near    Glasgow, 

347-359- 
Old  Country  Houses  of  the  Old  Glas- 
gow   Gentry    referred    to,    169    n., 

347  n- 

'  Old  Glasgow  '  Exhibition — The  Por- 
traits, 268-303. 

Old  Glasgow  Exhibition,  iSg^.,  Cata- 
logue referred  to,   178,  268,  269. 

Old  Light  Anti-burghers,  144,  145, 
149. 

Old  Light  Burghers,  144,  145,  149. 

Old  Mail  Coach,   The,  207-267. 

'  Old  Miss  Gibson,'  322-325. 

Old  Mortality,    138. 

'  Old  Mrs.  Fullarton,'  343-346. 

Old  Scotch  Independents,  43. 


Old    Statistical    Account    of    Scotland 
referred   to,    67   n.    6,    94   n.,    128, 
131   n.   4,   224,   241. 
Old   Ways  of  Travelling,   181-201. 
Oliphant,  Ebenezer,  93  n.  4. 
Omoa  Ironworks,  295. 
On  the   Track   of  the  Mail   Coach  re- 
ferred to,  197  n.  i8,  226,  253. 
One    Hundred    Glasgow    Men   referred 

to,   188  n.  8,  372  n.  9. 
Organs,  in  1837,   162. 
Organs,  Some  Old  Glasgow,  45-62. 
(i)     St.  Andrew's  Organ,  attempted 
introduction     into     St.     Andrew's 
Church,  46  ;  subsequent  history,  49. 

(2)  Organ  made  by  Watt,  50  sqq. 

(3)  Organ  in  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal 
Church,    56. 

(4)  Second  Organ  of  St.  Andrew's 
Episcopal  Church  bought  in  1812, 
60. 

(5)  Organ  used  at  John  Orme's  con- 
cert in  the  Cathedral  in  1835,  61. 

Original       Associate       Presbytery       of 
Seceders    (Old     Light     Burghers), 

.  144.   149- 
Original  Seceders,   149. 
Origines  Parochiales  referred  to,  366  n. 

_     S- 

Orme,  John,  precentor  to  Inner  High 

Church,  61. 
Orrs,  The,  of  Stobcross,  348  n. 
Oswald,    Alexander,    of    Shield    Hall, 

353  n.   6. 
Oswald,  George,  of  Scotstoun,  45;  and 

Ship  Bank,  21;    town-residence  of, 

352   n.   5. 
Oswald,  James,  M.P.,  184  n. 
Oswald's  Land,   31   n.    11. 
Outer  High  Church,  58. 
Over  Craigton,    iii. 
Owen,     Robert,     son-in-law    of    David 

Dale,   q.v.,  44,   294. 
Oxford,  James  Stirling  at,  88. 

Pack-horses,    186. 

Packman's    Isle,    311. 

Pagan's  Glasgow  in   184"^  referred  to, 

28  n.,  183,  237,  289  n. 
Paisley  Abbey  founded  by  Walter  Fitz- 

alan,  306. 
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Paisley,  Jean,  Miss,   175  n. 

Paisley,   Jenny,    Miss,    165,    167,    171. 

Paisley,   John,   Rev.,    173. 

Paisley,  Margaret,  wife  of  Rev.  Robert 

Carrick,    q.v.,    166,    173. 
Paisley,   Patrick,   Rev.,    175   n. 
Paisley  Registrum,  308  n.  5. 
Paisley  Union  Bank,  216. 
Palaeographical     Society,     Dr.     A.     B. 

M'Grigor  and,  337. 
Palais  Egalit^,  74  n. 
Palmer,      John,      of     Theatre     Royal, 

Bath,     afterwards     Controller     of 

the     Post     Office,     projects     mall 

coach,    igi,  202,   250-2;  testimonial 

to,  252. 
'  Palm-my-Arm,'  i.e.  Sir  John  Ross  of 

Hawkhead,    314  n.   9. 
Parnell  On  Roads  referred  to,  239,  241, 

255- 

Parry-Nisbett  of  Southbroome  House, 
Wilts,  82. 

'  Pate  in  Peril,'  i.e.  Laird  of  Summer- 
trees,  243. 

Patronage,  lay,  and  Secession,  141  n. 
4 ;     and     Relief,     145 ;     abolished, 

324- 

Patoun,  Archibald,   Captain,  303. 

Paxton,   Professor,   Protester,    145. 

Pease,  Joseph,  Sir,  on  exhaustion  of 
minerals,  385  n.    19. 

Peitboig,  356  n. 

Pennant,  Thomas,  and  Leadhills,  92 ; 
route  in  1769,  243;  route  in  1772, 
247 ;  his  Tour  in  Scotland  in 
I'jbg  referred  to,  244,  247,  295  n. ; 
his  Tour  in  Scotland  in  ii']2  re- 
ferred to,  95  n.,  241,  247,  316  nn. 

13.  H- 
Penryn  Wleth  (Glasgow),   370  n.   7. 
Percy,    Earl,    at   Battle  of   Bell   of  the 

Brae,  393. 
Perry,  Joshua,  and  Partners,  of  London 

Stage  Coach,  236. 
Perry,   William,   352   n.   5. 
Philiphaugh,  Battle  of  (1645),  79. 
Philosophical    Society,    James    Stirling 

and,  93. 
Piazzas  at  Cross,  353  n.  6,  400. 
Pickwick,    160. 
Pig  Club,  64. 


Pitt,  William,  Right  Hon.,  and  Lady 

Hester  Stanhope,  177;  and  General 

Wolfe,  237 ;    and  mail  coach,  251. 
Pittarro,    Laird  of,    137. 
Plate-glass,    secret   of  manufacture   of, 

discovered     by     Stirling,      James, 

mathematician,    q.v.,   89. 
Playfair,   Lyon,   Sir,   on  exhaustion  of 

minerals,    385    n.    19. 
Plunkett,     Captain,     Chairman,    Cak- 

donian  Railway  Co.,  328. 
Pococke,  Bishop,  246,  247,  312  n. ;    his 

Tours  in  Scotland  referred  to,  246, 

247. 
Polloc  and  Govan  Railway,  383  n.  (14). 
Pollokshaws  Printfield  Co.,  122. 
Polmadie,    bought    by    Moses    Steven, 

108. 
Popper  Beck,  near  Moffat,  231,  233. 
Porteous,    William,    Rev.    ('  Buff    the 

Beggars'),  i79- 
Port-Glasgdw,   377  n.   (10),   383. 
Possill,  357  n.    10. 
Post-coach,  Carlisle  to  London,  in  1781, 

202,  226,  249,  324. 
Post  Office,  Glasgow,   1837,  in  Nelson 

Street,     159 ;     1840,     in     Glassford 

Street,  264. 
Postal   service,   Glasgow  to   London  in 

1785  and  1887,  324. 
Posting,  in   1837,    159 ;    in  France,   199 

sq.;     charges    in    Britain,    France, 

and    Italy    for,    199    sq. ;     and   see 

Travelling,    Old   Ways   of. 
Powerloom,  in  Pollokshaws  Mills,  124; 

history   of,    380   n.    13. 
Powtrail,  235. 

Preston's  Aisle,   S.   Giles',    140. 
Prices  in   1837,   151  sqq. 
Primrose,   Archibald,   98  n.    10. 
Primrose,    Gilbert,   98  n.    10. 
Primrose,  James,  second  son  of  Prim- 
rose,  Archibald,   q.v.,  98  n.    10. 
Printing  in  Glasgow,  386  sqq. 
Printing  of  Cloth,  see  Calico  Printing. 
Progress     of      Glasgow     referred     to, 

257- 
Prosperity  Robinson's  Com  Bill,  35. 
Protestation  of  the  General  Assemblie 

of   the    Church   of  Scotland,    1638, 

386  n.  (is). 
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Protesters,  145;    unite  with  Old  Light 

Anti-Burghers,   149. 
'  Providence, '    ship    of    '  Whaling    Co- 

partnerie,'  379  n.   (12). 
Puddogh,   Renfrew,  312. 
Punch,  156. 

Quarterly    Review,    160. 

Queen     Mary's     Bower,     Barrowfield, 

346  n. 
Queen's    Park,     prehistoric    camp    in, 

392- 
Queen  Street,  old  Cow  Lone,  15. 

Rae,    Bishop,    builds    Glasgow    Bridge 

(1345).  365- 
Rae,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Houston),  377  n. 

(10). 
Rae,   Robert,   of   Little  Govan,   377  n. 

(10). 
Rae,  Robert  Houston,  of  Little  Govan, 

383  n.  (14). 
Rae's  Sheridan  referred  to,  73  n. 
Raecleugh,    near  Moffat,   223,   224. 
Ragman      Roll,      signed     by     Walter 

Spreull,     6    n.     8;    by    Philip    de 

Nisbet,  79. 
Railway,  first  wooden,  382,  383  n.  (14). 
Railway     from     Euston     to     Boxmoor 

opened  in    1837,  263. 
Railway  speeds,    197,   204,   206. 
Railways,  early  days  of,  203  sqq.  ;    and 

see  Travelling,  Old  Ways  of. 
Ralph  de  Insula,  314  n.  8. 
Ramsay,   Allan,   poet,   90,   gi   n. 
Ramsay    of    Ochtertyre,    his    Scotland 

and    Scotsmen    in    the    Eighteenth 

Century  referred  to,  67  n.  6,  69  n. 

9,  75  n.,  94  n. 
Ramsay,  Robert,  father  of  Allan  Ram- 
say, 91  n. 
Ramsay's   Inn,   Edinburgh,   226. 
Ramsey,    William,     of    Barnton,     and 

Aberdeen  '  Defiance,'   195. 
Ramshorn     Kirkyard,     Robin     Carrick 

and,  169,  171,  175  and  n. 
Ranken,   Andrew,    17. 
Rankine,  David,  Secretary,  Caledonian 

Railway  Co.,  328,  329. 
Rankine,  Professor  Macquorn,   113. 
Recreation  in  1785,  323. 


Reddie,  James,  Town-Clerk,  47. 

Reformed  Presbyterians,  origin  of,  140, 
141  ;    recent  history  of,    147,    148. 

Regality  Club  referred  to,  98  n.  10,  241, 
370  n.   7,   402. 

Registrum  Magni  Sigilli  referred  to, 
.  132  n.  5. 

Reid,  Robert  ('  Senex  '),  320 ;  Glasgow 
Past  and  Present  referred  to,  25  n., 
122  n.,  188,  298  n. 

Relief  Church,  origin  of,  145 ;  char- 
acter of,  146;  amalgamates  with 
United  Secession  in   1847,    147. 

Renfrew,  a  port,  311,  312,  366. 

Renfrew  Castle,  312. 

Renfrew  Town  and  Castle,  Constables 

of,  314- 
Renny,    Johnston,    Hendrie   &   Co.,    of 

the      London      Flying      Waggons, 

187. 
Rentallers  on  lands  of  the  archbishop, 

355  "■'  371  n. ;    Rowans  rentallers, 

109 ;     Andersons    of    Dovchill    and 

of    Stobcross    originally    rentallers, 

179. 
Ren  wick,  Robert,  Protocols  referred  to, 

397  n- 

Restoration,  Glasgow  at  date  of,  373. 

Return  of  Owners  of  Land  in  Scotland, 
(1874),   80,   81,    126. 

Revolution  Settlement,   140. 

Rheims,  a  stage  on  Roman  road  from 
Bowling  to  Jerusalem,  234  n. 

Riccarsbar,  Paisley,  306. 

Riccarton,  near  Kilmarnock,   306. 

Riddell,  Robert,  advocate,  274. 

Riding  Committees,    145  n.   5. 

Riding  post,  185 ;  and  see  Travelling, 
Old    Ways    of. 

Riots,  Shawfield  (1725),  3,  19;  mob 
attacks  Kirkman  Finlay's  house, 
(1815),  35;  Riots  on  account  of 
English  Turnpike  Acts,  248;  Anti- 
Union,  374;    and  see  372  n.  9. 

Ripon,  on  post-coach  road  to  London, 
249. 

Ritchie,   David,    115  n. 

Ritchie,  Henry,  of  Craigton,  son  of 
James  Ritchie,  q.v.,  no,   in. 

Ritchie,  James,  of  Craigton  and 
Busbie,  38. 
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Ritchie,  Margaret  Hamilton,  daughter 
of  James  Ritchie  of  Craigton  and 
Busbie,  and  wife  of  William  Stir- 
ling, q.v.,  g. 

Ritchie,  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  Bombay, 
36. 

Ritchie,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  of  St. 
Andrew's  Parish,  45-49. 

Riviera,   in   1847,  201. 

Rizzio,  David,  murder  of,  134. 

Roads — 
Roman  Road  in  Britain,  234,  235,  363 

n.  3. 
Decayed  state  of,  after  Romans'  de- 
parture, (i)  in  England,  236-9;  (2) 
in   Lowland   Scotland,   239-41 ;    (3) 
in    Highlands,    241,    2. 
Road  by   Moffat  and  Ericstane  into 

Tweeddale,  242-4. 
Road  by   Ericstane  into  Clydesdale, 

244-6. 
Road  to  England  via  Edinburgh, 
246;  via  Nithsdale,  247;  improved 
road  via  Moffat  and  Ericstane  in 
1776,  248,  9. 
Brought  to  perfection  by  Telford, 
254-62 ;    see  also,  104,   159. 

'  Robert  Burns  '  coach,   191  n.   12. 

Robertson,  James  Louis,  introduces 
powerloom   (1793),   380  and  n. 

Robertson,  Principal,  145  sqq.,  324. 

Robertson,  William,  18. 

Robin  Carrick's   Will,   164-180. 

Rocky  Hill,  Moffat,  218,  219,  224,  249. 

Roderick  Random,  journey  to  London 
in   1739,    186,  246. 

Roebuck,  Cadell  &  Co.  found  Carron 
Iron  Works,  294. 

Rollan  (or  Rolland),  see  Rowan. 

Rollock,    Robert,   277. 

Rollock,  Sir  William,  royalist, 
executed   1645,   78. 

Roman  relics  in  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow,   392. 

Roman  Road,  see  Roads. 

Ross,   Lords,  of  Halkhead,  314. 

Rothe,  Colonel,  9. 

Row,  Archibald,  Colonel,  brings  news 
of  William  HL's  death,  197  n.   18. 

Row's  Historie  (Wodrow  ^otiiety)  re- 
ferred to,   272   n   . 


Rowain,  Thomas,  iii ;  and  see  Rowan. 
Rowan,    Catherine    Hutton,    of    Holm- 

fauldhead,     afterwards     (i)     Mrs. 

Connal     Rowan,     (2)     Mrs.     Dal- 

rymple  Duncan  [now  Mrs.  J.  D.  G. 

Dalrymple],    114. 
Rowan,     George,     of    Holmfauldhead, 

114. 
Rowan,  George,  son  of  foregoing,  114. 
Rowan,    James,    of    Bellahouston    and 

Marylands,    no. 
Rowan,    James,    son    of   Rowan,    Wil- 
liam, of  Bellahouston,  q.v.,   no. 
Rowan,  James,  of  Holmfauldhead,  114. 
Rowan,  James,  son  of  George  Rowan 

of  Holmfauldhead,  q.v.,  114. 
Rowan,    John   M.,    115. 
Rowan,  Stephen,  of  Haughhead,  115. 
Rowan,  Stephen,  son  of  Rowan,  Wil- 

liam,  of  Bellahouston,  q.v.,   no. 
Rowan,  Stephen,  son  of  George  Rov.an 

of  Holmfauldhead,  q.v.,  114. 
Rowan,  Thomas,  of  Bellahouston,  no, 

III. 
Rowan,  William,  of  Bellahouston,  108, 

no,  114. 
Rowand  (or  Rowane),   see  Rowan. 
Royal   Bank,   see  Banks,   Glasgow. 
Royal   Glasgow   Volunteers   (Old   83rd 

Regiment),  372  n.  9. 
Rubens,      picture      by,      at      Hamilton 

Palace,  387  n.  (16). 
Runciman's    History   of   St.    Andrew's 

Church  referred  to,  48  n.  3,  49  n., 

SO- 
Rutherglen,     ancient    rivalry    of,    and 

Glasgow,  366,  371. 

Rutherglen  Loan  in   1707,  396. 

Ryder,  Dudley,  Sir,  Chief-Justice,  237. 

Sacred  Musical  Society,  57-59- 

'  S.    Agate,'    Walter   Gibson's,    379   n. 

(12). 
St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church,  50,  60. 
St.  Enoch's  Burn,  352  n.  6. 
St.  Giles',  General  .'\ssembly  dispersed 

from,  140  n.  2. 
St.   Giles'  Pound,    London,   264. 
St.  James,  patron  saint  of  the  Stuarts, 

313- 
St.  James'  Day,  313. 
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5.  Martin's  le  Grand  referred  to,  216, 
217  n.  219,   226. 

St.   Mary's   Episcopal  Church,   61. 

St.  Mungo,  settles  on  site  of  Glasgow, 
363,  364;  his  grave  and  well, 
404. 

St.  Nicholas'  Hospital,  356  n.,  397  n. ; 
and  Archbishop  Law,  272. 

St.  Ninian,  363  n.  3. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, 56  n.   12. 

St.   Rollox  Chemical  Works,   384. 

Salmon  in  the  Clyde,  75. 

Salmond,  Robert,  18. 

Salkeld,  Colonel,  Chairman,  Cale- 
donian  Railway  Co.,   328. 

Saltmarket,  353  n.  6,  365  n.  4,  402. 

Sand   Inch,   311,   312. 

Sandwich,  a  stage  on  Roman  road 
from  Bowling  to  Jerusalem,  234  n. 

Sanquhar,  on  Nithsdale  route  to  Eng- 
land, 247. 

Sanson,  Rev.  James,  original  of 
Dominie  Sampson,   104  n.   15. 

Saracen's  Head,  Gallowgate,  Carlisle 
diligence  starts  from,  189,  191, 
249 ;  London  mail  coach  starts 
from,  203,  226. 

Scarlet  Hall,  348  n. 

Schnezler,  Johann,  organ-builder,  56  n. 
12. 

Scot,  Robert  (nephew  of  Wardrop, 
William,   q.v.),    112. 

'  Scotchman,'  trade  name  for  a  hawker, 
31  n.   10. 

Scotland,  wealth  per  inhabitant  of, 
361  n.  (2). 

Scots  Mining  Company,  Leadhills,  89, 
90,    105. 

Scotstoun,  93.  n.  3. 

Scott,  Andrew,  of  H.M.  Customs,  119. 

Scott,    Laird,    15,    23. 

Scott's,  William,  Narration  (Wodrow 
Society)  referred  to,  272  n. 

Scott's  Redgauntlet  referred  to,  244. 

Scott  &  Stevenson,  380. 

Scottish  Antiquarian  referred  to,   237. 

Scottish  Episcopalians,  61  ;  and  see 
English  Episcopalians. 

Scottish  National  Memorials  referred 
to,  288  n. 


Scottish  Review  referred  to,  193  n.  17. 

Scouler,   Deacon,  75. 

Secession,  The,    141-5. 

S^chelles,   H6rault,    Parisian  Terrorist, 

74  n- 

Sedan  chairs  in    1837,    153. 

Sempills,    Barons   Sempill,   20. 

Senex,  see  Reid,  Robert. 

Sharp,  Archbishop,  his  journey  to  Lon- 
don in    1666,   239. 

Shawfield  Mansion  (on  site  of  Glassford 
Street),  built  in  1711,  18;  attacked 
by  mob  in  1725,  3,  19;  sold,  20; 
added  to  and  again  sold,  21;  the 
Pretender's  Ball  in,  286;  and  John 
Stirling,    8  n.    10. 

Shawfield  Riot,  see  Riots. 

Sheffield,  on  post-coach  road  to  Lon- 
don, 249. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  father  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  73  n. 

Sheriff,  Alexander,  merchant  in  Leith, 
106  n.   17. 

Sherman,  Edward,  of  Bull  and  Mouth, 
q.v.,   194. 

Shields,  Alexander,  Rev.,  Reformed 
Presbyterian,  140. 

Ship  Bank,  see  Banks,  Glasgow. 

Ship   Bank  Buildings,    18. 

Shipbuilding  on  the  Clyde,  beginnings 
of,   379  n.   (12). 

Shortridge,  Margaret,  of  Levenfield 
(Mrs.   Burns),  7  n. 

Shortridges,  The,  6  n.  8. 

Shrewsbury  flying  waggon  to  London, 
236. 

Shrewsbury  coach,  236. 

Shuttleton,  Archibald,  of  Calton,  in- 
vents flying  shuttle,  380. 

Sim,  Adam,  of  Coultermains,  53. 

Severus,  Wall  of,  234. 

Simcock,  William  and  Thomas,  cele- 
brated Whips,   233  n. 

'  Simper  James,'  Burns',  344. 

Simpson,  Robert,  mathematician,  87. 

Simpson,  William,  379  n.  (12). 

Simson,  Anna,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Patrick  Simson,  q.v.,  wife  of  Rev. 
John  Paisley,  q.v.,  and  mother  of 
Rev.  Robert  Carrick,  q.v.,   173. 

Simson,  James,  merchant,  21. 
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Simson,  Jean,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Simson,  q.v.,  and  wife  of  Dr.  John 
Moore,  q.v.,   173. 

Simson,  John,  Rev.,  Professor  of 
Divinity,   173. 

Simson,  Patrick,  Rev.,  Renfrew,  173. 

Sinclair,  Robert,  Chairman,  Caledonian 
Railway  Co.,   328. 

Skelton's  Maitland  of  Lethington  re- 
ferred to,  135. 

Skene's  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales 
referred  to,  370  n.  7. 

Slezer's  Theatrum  Scotiae  referred  to, 

395.  397- 
Smeaton,    John,    reports    on    Clyde    in 

.1756,  93  n-   3- 

Smiles'  Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt  re- 
ferred to,  51,  53  n.  10;  Lives  of 
the  Engineers  referred  to,  237,  238, 
248. 

Smith,  Archibald,  of  Jordanhill,  part- 
ner of  (a)  James  Finlay  &  Co., 
34  n.  12 ;  (b)  William  Euing, 
38  n.  ;  husband  of  Isabel  Euing, 
322. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Archibald,  of  Jordanhill, 
centenarian,   322,   343. 

Smith,  Donald,  18. 

Smith,  James,  nephew  of  Archibald 
Buchanan  (I.),  q.v.,  and  grandson 
of  James  Buchanan  of  Carston, 
q.v.,  37. 

Smith,  James,  of  Jordanhill,  285  n. 

Smith,  Right  Hon.  James  Parker, 
M.P.,  322. 

Smith,  John,  junior,  bookseller,  and 
circulating  library,  Trongate,  i  n. 
2. 

Smith,  John  Guthrie,  History  of 
Strathendrick  referred  to,  316  n. 
12 ;  his  letter  in  Glasgow  Herald 
(March  i,   1880)  referred  to,  13. 

Smith,   Payne  &  Smith,  2  n.  4. 

Smith,  W.  H.,  &  Son,  and  Lord  John 
Russell's  Budget  of  1848,  206. 

Smith  &  Wardlaw,  pullicate  manufac- 
turers,  Smith's  Court,   38  n. 

Smithells,  James,  manager,  Cale- 
donian Railway  Co.,  328. 

Smoking,  in  1837,  157 ;  on  early  rail- 
ways, 205. 


Smollett,  Tobias,  born  in  Dalquhurn 
Old  House,  7  n. ;  Humphrey 
Clinker  referred  to,  247  ;  Peregrine 
Pickle  referred  to,  73  n. ;  Roderick 
Random  referred  to,   246. 

Snowstorm  of  1799,  211;  of  1806,  211; 
of  1836,  2 1 1-3. 

Soho  Works,  Watt's,  379. 

Solway  Moss,   234. 

Some  Notices  of  Old  Glasgow,  389- 
404. 

Sophia  Western,  185. 

South  Woodside,  or  Bartonhill,  345. 

Snuff-taking  in   1837,    157. 

Society  in  Glasgow  in  1837,  162  ;  and 
see  Aristocracy,  Old  Burgher,  of 
Glasgow. 

Society  Men,  i.e.  Cameronians,  141. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  140  n. 
2,  275. 

Somervells  of  Renfrew,  312. 

Somerville  of  Cambusnethan,  cousin  of 
Hugh  Lord  Somerville,  q.v.,  mar- 
ries   Katherine    Carmichael,    q.v., 

133: 

Somerville,  Hugh  Lord,  and  James  V., 
128,    130,    132   n.    5. 

Somerville,  James  (L),  Master  of,  son 
of  foregoing,    128  n.  2. 

Somerville,  James  (H.),  son  of  Somer- 
ville of  Cambusnethan  and  Kath- 
erine Carmichael,  q.v.,  133. 

Somerville,  Jean,  of  Cambusnethan, 
wife  of  James  Dunlop  of  that  Ilk, 
q.v.,  287. 

Somerville,  Lord,  Lives  of  the  Somer- 
villes  referred  to,   128  nn.   i,  2. 

Somerville,  Lord,  Memorie  of  the 
Somervilles   referred   to,    128   sqq. 

Somerville,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Hugh,  Lord  Somer\'ille,  q.v., 
128. 

Somerville,  Marjorie,  daughter  of 
Hugh,  Lord  Somer\'ille,  q.v., 
132. 

Somerville  Aisle,  Carnwath,  129. 

South  American  Missionary  Report  re- 
ferred to,   252. 

Spang,  William,  Principal  Baillie's  cor- 
respondent, 373  n.   (6). 

Spanish  mahogany,  77. 
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Speirs,  Alexander,  of  EldersHe,  287, 
288 ;  buys  two  stances  in  Virginia 
Street,  24 ;  buys  Old  Elderslie,  300, 
308;  buys  King's  Inch,  315;  and 
other    lands    in    Renfrew,    315-7. 

Speirs,  Alexander  (II.),  M.P.,  third  of 
Elderslie,  308,  n.  4. 

Speirs,  Alexander  Archibald,  fifth  of 
Elderslie,  308. 

Speirs,  Archibald,  second  of  Elderslie, 
308. 

Speirs,  Archibald  Alexander,  fourth  of 
Elderslie,  308  n.  4. 

Spottiswood,  Scotch  Presbyter,  conse- 
crates James  Law  as  Bishop,   271. 

Spottiswoode  Miscellany  referred  to, 
386  n.  20. 

Spreull,  David,  in  Cyril  Thornton,  7  n. 

Spreull,  John  ('  Bass  John  '),  6  n.  8; 
Miscellaneous  Writings  referred  to, 
291,  362  n.   2. 

Spreull,  Walter,  Seneschal  of  the  Len- 
nox, 6  n.  8. 

Spreull's  Land,  Trongate,  6  n.  8,  15. 

Springfield  Quay,  fisher's  hut  on  site 
of,   399. 

Spruce  beer,  72  n.   11. 

Spur  Inn,  Moffat,  217,  220,  225, 
226. 

Stage  Coach  between  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  241 ;  and  see  Travelling, 
Old  Ways  of. 

Stage  Waggons,  186-9  '■>  ^nd  see  Fly, 
Fly  Van,  Flying  Waggons,  Travel- 
ling,  Old  Ways  of.   Waggon. 

Stamford,  on  coach  route  to  London, 
264. 

Standard,  Battle  of  the,  370  n.  7. 

Standing  Stones,  Moffat,  235. 

Stanhope,  Lady  Hester,  and  Sir  John 
Moore,    176,    177. 

Stanhope,   Lord,    177. 

Stanhope,  Lord  Charles,   177. 

Stanhope,  Lord  James,   177. 

Stanley,  H.  M.,  on  African  transport, 
252. 

Stanley  Mills,  115  n. 

Stanwix,  near  Carlisle,  234. 

'  Steam-Carriage,'  Townhead  to  Gart- 
sherrie,   in    1834,    161    n.   2. 

Steam  engine,  James  Watt  and,  379. 


Steele,     Richard,     Sir,     journey     from 

Edinburgh,   240. 
Stephen,  Mary  (Widow  Tovie),  377  n. 

(10). 
Steven,  Agnes,  sister  of  Moses  Steven 

(II.),  ci.v.,   113. 
Steven,   Buchanan  &  Co.,   108. 
Steven,     Elizabeth,     of     Bellahouston, 

eldest    daughter   of    Moses    Steven 

(II.),  q.v.,   107-15. 
Steven,  Grace,  of  Bellahouston,  second 

daughter    of    Moses    Steven    (II.), 

q.v.,   108  sqq.,   H2,   113. 
Steven,  James,  35  Wilson  Street,  music- 
seller,   49,   51,   54. 
Steven,     John,     in     Finnick     Tennent, 

father  of  Moses   Steven  (I.),   q.v., 

107. 
Steven,     Margaret    (Mrs.    John    Peter 

Grant),  daughter  of  Moses  Steven 

(II.),  q.v.,   108. 
Steven,  Moses  (I.),  in  Easter  Finnick, 

107. 
Steven  Moses  (II.),  of  Polmadie,  107-9, 

III. 
Steven,   Moses  (III.),  of  Bellahouston, 

108,    109,    112;    and   Bellahouston, 

HI,    112. 
Stevens,     The,     of    Bellahouston,     col- 
lateral descendants  of,  113-5. 
Stevens,     The,     of    Bellahouston,     107- 

115- 
Stevenson,  Isabella,  wife  of  Buchanan, 

George,   114. 
Stevenson,    James   (of   Haylie,    Largs), 

on   African   transport,   251 ;     Water 

Highways    of    Africa    referred    to, 

252. 
Stevenson,  James,  writer,  320. 
Stevenson  Road,  201. 
Steward     or     Stewart,     see     Fitzalan, 

Walter. 
Stewart,      Walter,      Commendator     of 

Blantyre,  371  n.  8. 
Stewart's  Progress  of  Glasgow  referred 

to,   249. 
Stirling,   James  VI.   baptized  at,    134; 

its  position  in  1556,  360. 
Stirling,    Agnes,    daughter   of   William 

Stirling  (I.),  and  mother  of  Andrew 

and   Dugald  John   Bannatyne,   5. 
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Stirling,  Anna  (I.),  daughter  of  Sir 
Walter  Stirling  of  Faskine,  and 
wife  of  Andrew  Stirling  of  Drum- 
pellier,  8. 

Stirling,  Anna  (II.),  daughter  of  James 
Stirling  of  Stair,  and  wife  of 
George  Stirling,  9. 

Stirling,  Anna  (III.),  daughter  of 
Charles  Stirling  of  Muiravonside, 
and  wife  of  Thomas  Stirling,  8. 

Stirling,  Andrew,  of  Drumpellier,  and 
of  William  Stirling  &  Sons,  son  of 
William  Stirling  (I.),  5 ;  founds 
Stirling,  Hunter  &  Co.,  London,  8, 
384;    family,   8. 

Stirling,  Sir  Archibald,  of  Keir,  86. 

Stirling,  Archibald,  Lord  Garden, 
second  of  Garden,  86. 

Stirling,    Archibald,    third    of    Garden, 

86,  7. 

Stirling,  Archibald,  fourth  of  Garden, 87. 

Stirling,  Archibald,  sixth  of  Garden, 
nephew,  assistant,  successor  and 
son-in-law  of  James  Stirling, 
mathematician,  93. 

Stirling,  Charles  (I.),  of  Muiravonside, 
fourth  son  of  Andrew  Stirling  of 
Drumpellier,   8. 

Stirling,  Charles  (II.),  son  of  William 
Stirling  (II.),  9. 

Stirling,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Stirling  (I.),  and  mother  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton  and  '  Cyril 
Thornton,'  5. 

Stirling,  George,  son  of  John  Stirling 
of  Tillichewan,   9. 

Stirling,  Gordon  &  Co.,   i  n.   i. 

Stirling,  Hunter  &  Co.,  of  London,  8, 

384- 
Stirling,    James,    mathematician,    birth 
and  parentage,  86,  87;    at  Oxford, 

87,  88;  at  Venice,  88,  89;  at  Lon- 
don, 89;  at  Leadhills,  89-92  ;  death, 
works  and  descendants,  92,  93. 

Stirling,  James,  of  Stair  and  of  William 
Stirling  &  Sons,  son  of  William 
Stirling  (I.),  5,  9. 

Stirling,  James,  son  of  William  Stir- 
ling (II.),  9;  author  of  Letters 
from  the  Slave  States,  9,  10  and  n. 

Stirling,  James,  seventh  of  Garden,  93. 


Stirling,  James,  eighth  of  Garden,  86, 

93- 

Stirling,  John  (I.),  of  Lettyr,  son  of 
Robert  Stirling  of  Lettyr,  3. 

Stirling,   John  (II.),   Provost,  3,  4. 

Stirling,  John  (III.),  of  Tillichewan, 
and  of  W.  Stirling  &  Sons,  son  of 
William  Stirling  (I.),  5,  8,  9,  318. 

Stirling,  John  (IV.),  of  Eldershaw, 
third  son  of  Andrew  Stirling  of 
Drumpellier,  8. 

Stirling,  John  (V.),  son  of  William 
Stirling  (II.),   9. 

Stirling,  John,  of  Keir,  son  of  Archi- 
bald Stirling,  Lord  Garden,  87. 

Stirling,  Sir  John,  first  of  Garden,  86. 

Stirling,   John,   fifth  of  Garden,  87. 

Stirling,  Marion,  daughter  of  John 
Stirling  (III.),  and  wife  of  Colin 
D.   Donald  (11.),  318. 

Stirling,  Robert,  of  Lettyr,  or  Lettyr 
Stirling  (1537),  ancestor  of  Glas- 
gow Stirlings,  3,  8. 

Stirling,  Thomas,  son  of  John  Stirling 
(IV.)  of  Eldershaw,  8. 

Stirling,  Walter,  of  Shirva  (father  of 
Sir  Walter  Stirling  of  Faskine),  3 ; 
and  foreign  trade,  3. 

Stirling,  Walter  (son  of  William  Stir- 
ling, surgeon),  founds  Stirling's 
Library,  3. 

Stirling,  Sir  Walter,  of  Faskine,  3. 

Stirling,  Sir  Walter  George,  of  Fas- 
kine, Bart.,  3. 

Stirling,  William,  surgeon,  3 ;  ac- 
quires'Dal  whern's  bleaching  field,' 

5- 

Stirling,  William  (I.),  founder  of  W. 
Stirling  &  Sons,  and  of  printing 
on  a  large  scale,  4,  5,  381 ;  family, 
5 ;   and  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  70. 

Stirling,  William  (II.),  son  of  John 
Stirling  (III.)  of  Tillichewan,  9. 

Stirling,  William  (III.),  son  of  Wil- 
liam   Stirling   (II.),    9. 

Stirling,  William,  &  Sons,  in  first  Glas- 
gow Directory,  i,  2  n.  2,  26  n. ; 
founded  at  Cordale  in  1770,  5,  381 ; 
Dalquhurn  and  Monkland  Canal 
bought  by,  6,  7,  382  ;  later  Stirlings 
and, 8, 9 ;  services  of,  to  Glasgow,  10. 
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Stirling  Road,  formed  by  William 
Stirling   &   Sons,    8. 

Stirling  Square,  8  n.  g. 

Stirling  Street,  8  n.  9. 

Stirlings  of  Cadder,  The,  2. 

Stirlings  of  Keir,   The,    i   n.    i. 

Stirlings  of  Kippendavie,  The,  i  n.  i, 
87. 

Stirlings  of  that  Ilk,  The,  owners  of 
Cadder,  &c.,  under  William  the 
Lion,   2. 

Stirling's  Library,  founded  by  Walter 
Stirling,  first  free  public  library  in 
Scotland,  3. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Sir  William,  87. 

Stirling-Stuart,  James  Stuart,  of 
Castlemilk,   87. 

Stobcross,  357  n.   10. 

Stockwell,  in  1345,  365  n.  4;  in  1707, 
400;    in  1750,   14. 

Strang,  John,  LL.D.,  on  Glasgow 
Clubs,  64 ;  his  Glasgow  and  Its 
Clubs  referred  to,  46  n.,  241. 

Strang,  Margaret,  wife  of  Law,  John, 
in  Spittal,  q.v.,  271. 

Strap  (in   Roderick  Random),    186. 

Strathclyde,  368-70. 

Strathgrif,   Steward's  Barony  of,  312. 

Strathleven,  formerly  Levenside,  6  n. 
8. 

Streets,  state  of,  in  1837,  159. 

Strickland's  Life  of  Queen  Mary  re- 
ferred to,    135. 

Struthers,  John,  brewer,  30  n.  9. 

Stuart  or  Stewart,  Walter  (grandson  of 
Walter  Fitzalan),  306,   313. 

Stuart,  Stewart  or  Steward  (Royal 
House  of  Scotland),  original  con- 
nection of,  with  Paisley  and  Ren- 
frew,  306,   309,   312-14. 

Stuart,   see  Stirling-Stuart. 

Stuart,  Alexander,  Archbishop  of  S. 
Andrew's,  son  of  James  IV.  and 
Mary   Boyd,    136. 

Stuart,  Amelia,  of  Dunearn,  wife  of 
Archibald  Nisbet  of  Carfin,  81  n. 

Stuart,  Charles  Edward  (the  Young 
Pretender),  his  retreat  from  Derby, 
247;    in  Glasgow,  285,  286. 

Stuart,  Francis,  son  of  Stuart,  John 
(I.),   q.v.,    136,    138. 


Stuart,  Henry,  of  Craigiehall,  100  n. 
12. 

Stuart,  Henry,  grandson  of  Stuart, 
John  (I.),   136. 

Stuart,  John  (I.),  son  of  James  V.  and 
Katherine  Carmichael,  q.v.,  Prior 
of  Coldingham,    132,    135-8. 

Stuart,  John  (II.),  grandson  of  fore- 
going,   136. 

Stuart,  Joneta,  Joanna,  or  Jean  (Coun- 
tess of  Argyll),  daughter  of  James 
V.  and  Katherine  Carmichael,  q.v., 

132-5- 
Stuart,    Matthew,    mathematician,    87. 
Stuart's  Views  and  Notices  of  Glasgow 

referred  to,  9  n.,  39,  44,  353  n.  6, 

366  n.  5. 
Sugar,   refining   in   Glasgow,   300;    re- 
places tobacco  trade,  377. 
Summertrees,      Laird     of     ('  Pate     in 

Peril  •),   243. 
Sun  Fire  Office,  90. 
Sun  newspaper  and  Reform  Bill,   195. 
Sunday  observance  in   1837,   161. 
Sutton,  W.   F. ,   196  n.   18. 
Swan,  George,  397. 
Swan's   Views  of  Glasgow  referred  to, 

9  n. 
Sweenie,   John,    153. 
Swinton,    Catherine,    of   Swinton,    wife 

of  Sir  Alexander  Nisbet  of  Nisbet, 

q.-v.,  79. 

'  Tallyho  '  Coach,  Birmingham,   193. 
Tanganyika,    Lake,    252. 
Tait,   sec  Glasgow   Directories. 
Tail's    Edinburgh    Magazine    in    1837, 

161. 
Tarn,  Samuel,  guard  of  the  Telegraph 

coach,   75. 
Tarsus,    stage    on    Roman    road    from 

Bowling  to  Jerusalem,   234  n. 
Tassie,   James,   modeller,   387  n.   (16). 
Tatius  or  Tassieholm,  235. 
Taverns  in   1837,    161. 
Taylor,  John,  centenarian,  91. 
Taylor,  John,  the  Water  Poet,  242. 
Taylor    and    Skinner's    Survey    of   the 

Roads   of   N.    Britain   referred   to, 

224,  247. 
'  Telegraph  '  Coach,  Ayr,  75. 
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'  Telegraph  '  Coach,    Manchester,    193, 

195- 
Telford,    Thomas,    F.R.S.,    maker    of 

London  and  Holyhead,  and  Carlisle 

and  Glasgow  roads,  254,  255,  259, 

260,   262. 
Temple  of  Music,  at  the  Green,  160. 
Tennant,      Charles,      of      S.      Rollox, 

Tennent,     John     &     Robert,     brewers 

and     maltmen,     of     Wellpark,     i, 

26  n.,  382. 
Tennent,  Robert,  and  David  Dale,  42. 
Theatre  Royal  in   1837,    160. 
Third-class     accommodation     in     early 

days  of  railways,   198,  204,  205. 
Thorn,   Robert,   Consul,   Ningpo,   397. 
Thomson,  Andrew,  rides  to  London  in 

1739,   183,  237. 
Thomson,  Andrew  of  Faskine,  and  Ship 

Bank,  29  n.  5. 
Thomson,  x^ndrew,  junior,  banker,  29 

n.  5. 
Thomson,       Andrew,       George       and 

Andrew,  bankers,,  29  n.  5. 
Thomson,  George,  of  Andrew,  George 

and  Andrew  Thomson,  29  n.  5. 
Thomson,     James,     civil    engineer    in 

Glasgow,   29  n.   5. 
Thomson,    John,    manager    of    Royal 

Bank,  36. 
Thomson,   Neale,  of  Camphill,  337. 
Thomson,   Robert,  of  Camphill,  296  n. 
Thomson,  William,  of  Balgowan,  36. 
Thomson's  Life  of  Cullen  referred  to, 

176  n. 
Thompson,    James    [now    Sir    James], 

manager,  Caledonian  Railway  Co., 

328. 
Thornhill,  235,  247. 
Thornhill,  Cooper,   197  n.   18. 
Thurso,   mail  coach  to,   265. 
'  Times  '  Coach,  Bedford,   193. 
Tinkers'  Club,  64. 
Tobacco   importation   to   Glasgow   and 

the  rest  of   the   United   Kingdom, 

statistics  of,   375  n.    11. 
Tobacco  trade,  374. 
Todd,   David,   David  Dale  and,  42. 
Todd  &  Shortridge,  calico-printers,  6  n. 

8. 


Tolbooth  in    1707,  401. 

Tolcross  (or  Tollcross)  on  Roman  road, 
235;  and  Dunlops,  339,  340;  de- 
cribed,  341. 

Tollit,  John,  William,  George,  and  Joe, 
famous  Whips,  253  n. ,  254  n. 

Tolls,  in  1837,  153,  154;  exemption  of 
mail  coaches  from,  256  and  n. 

Tom  Jones  referred   to,    185. 

Tontine,  Robert  Carrick  and,  169; 
mailcoach  terminus,  226 ;  Ex- 
change at,  383. 

'  Toors  '  or  Towers  in  Glasgow,  396,  7. 

Tovie,  Mary,  wife  of  Colonel  William 
Macdowall,  377  n.  (10). 

Tovie,  Widow,  afterwards  wife  of 
Major  James  Milliken,  377  n.  (10). 

Towcorse,  see  Tolcross,  341. 

Towers,   Professor,  352  n.   5. 

Towers  or  '  toors  '  in  Glasgow,  396. 

Town's  Hospital,  352  n.  6. 

Tramway,  John  Dixon's  wooden, 
382. 

Travelling  facilities,  in  1785,  324;  de- 
velopment of,   382. 

Travelling,   Old  Ways  of — 

(a)  The  post-chaise,    182. 

(b)  The  saddle-horse,  183-186;  riding 
post,  184-186. 

(c)  The  stage-waggon,  186-189. 

(d)  The  coach — 

(i)  Diligence  to  Carlisle,  post-coach 
thence  to  London,  189-191,  202, 
249. 

(2)  The  mail  coach,  191-195,  203, 
250-1. 

The    author's    journey    by,    in 

1846,   described,    197,   208-9. 
Hardships  and  dangers  of,  211 

sqq. 
Punctuality  of,  203,  211. 
Snow  and,  211  sqq. 
Snowstorms  of  1799,  1806,  and 

1814,  211;    of  1831,  216-223; 

of  1836,  2 1 1-2 15. 
Progressive    speeds    of,    192-3, 

203,  253,  262. 
Mail  coach  procession  on   17th 

May,  1838,  263. 
Superseded  by  railway,  264-6. 

(3)  Crack  coaches  (not  mails),  195. 
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Travelling,   Old  Ways  of — 

(e)  Continental  travelling  in   1847  by 

diligence,    post-chaise    and    vettur- 

ino,  198-201. 
(/)  The  early  railway,  203-6. 
And    see   Coaching,    Coaching    Inns, 

Guards    of    Mail    Coaches,    Mails, 

Posting  and  Roads. 
Tring,  the  terminus  of  the  London  and 

Birmingham  in   1837,  203. 
Tristram's  Coaching  Days  and  Coach- 
ing   Ways  referred   to,    73   n. 
Tron  Church  in   1707,  401. 
Trongate  in  1707,  400,  401. 
Tucker,   Cromwell's   Commissioner  on 

Scotch  Trade,   66  n.,  312  n.,  372, 

377   n.   (10). 
Tullibardine,   Lord,  and  rebels  of  1645, 

243- 

Turkey-red,  first  work  in  Great  Britain, 
382. 

Turnbull,  Bishop,  272. 

Turnbull's  History  of  Moffat  referred 
to,  250  n. 

Turner,  James,  Sir,  Scotch  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 396. 

Turnpike  Acts,   248. 

Tweedie,  of  Drumelzier,   132. 

Tweedshaws,  near  Moffat,  218,  219, 
223,  249. 

Twiss'  Guide  to  Ilfracombe  and  North 
Devon  referred  to,  97  n.  7. 

Two   Elderslies,   The,   304-317. 

Tyre,  stage  on  Roman  road  from  Bowl- 
ing to  Jerusalem,  234  n. 

Union  Bank,  see  Banks,  Glasgow. 

Union,  Treaty  of,  48;  state  of  Scot- 
land at  date  of,  66;  parliamentary 
representation  under,  67  n.  7 ; 
benefits  of,  to  Scotland  and  Glas- 
gow, 374,  395. 

Union  Railway,  A.  B.  M'Grigor  and, 
332  ;   north  boundary  of  Old  Green, 

353  n-  6.  ^  . 

Unitarian    Chapel,    Union    Street,    56; 

St.   Vincent  Street,   57. 
United  Original  Seceders,   149. 
United    Presbyterian    Church,    Disraeli 

on,  139;    formation  of,  147. 
United  Secession  Church,  145. 


University  of  Glasgow,  Bishop  Elphin- 
stone  at,  270;  Archbishop  Law  and, 
272 ;  Rev.  Robert  Boyd,  Principal 
of,  277 ;  Thomas  Hutchesone  and, 
281  n. ;    A.  B.  M'Grigor  and,  334, 

337- 
Upper    Ward   of   Lanarkshire   referred 

to,    127,    128,   131  n.   3,    133. 
Ure's   History   of   Rutherglen   referred 

to,  367  n.  6. 

Vale     of     Clyde     tramways,     A.      B. 

M'Grigor  and,  333. 
'  Velvet    Eye,'    i.e.     James    Somerville 

(IL),  q.v.,  133. 
'  Venetian,'     soubriquet     of     Stirling, 

James,  mathematician,  q.v. 
Venice,  James  Stirling  at,  88. 
Venua,  Parisian  restaurateur,  74  n. 
Very,   Parisian  restaurateur,  74  n. 
Vetturino,  200,  201. 
Via  fullonum,  old  name  for  Saltmarket, 

365  n.  4. 
Victoria,    Queen,    birthday   celebrations 

in   1838,  263. 
Vidler  &  Parratt,  coachbuilders,  263. 
Virginia     Mansion,     built     by     George 

Buchanan    of    Mount   Vernon,    16; 

garden  of,  in  1785,  323;    Mrs.  Dal- 

zell's  school  at,  344. 
Virginia  Street,  a  block  of  the  Lang- 
croft,  15,  16. 
Virginia    trade,    Glasgow's,    ruined   by 

American  War,    10,  289,  321,  324, 

376. 
Virginian  tobacco,   289,   374. 
View  of  the  Political  State  of  Scotland 

in    the   Last    Century   referred   to, 

68  n.   7. 
Voluntary  Principle,  144,   147. 

Waddell,  P.  Hately,  Rev.,  his  Ossian 
and  the   Clyde  referred   to,   362   n. 

(3). 
Wade's  History  of  Glasgow  referred  to, 

50  n.  7,  57  n.   17,  59  n.   19. 
Wages  in    1837,    152. 
Waggon,  Shrewsbury  to  London,  236; 

Glasgow  to  London,  246;    and  see 

Travelling,  Old  Ways  of. 
'  Waggon-way,'  382  n.  (14). 
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Walcargate,  old  name  of  Saltmarket, 
365  n.  4. 

Walker,  James,  his  Coach  Office,  Ton- 
tine,  197,  208. 

Walker's  Original  referred  to,  73  n. 

Walkinshaws,  The,  of  Scotstoun,  348  n. 

Wallace,  Adam  (I.),  of  Riccarton  and 
Elderslie,   306. 

Wallace,  Adam  (II.),  of  Riccarton,  306. 

Wallace,  Andrew,  brother  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  306. 

Wallace,  Anne,  '  Mistress,'  centenarian, 
302,   322,   343. 

Wallace,  Helen,  of  Elderslie,  wife  of 
Archibald  Campbell  of  Garscube, 
299,  300,  307. 

Wallace,  Henry,  son  of  Richard  Wal- 
lace (I.),  306. 

Wallace,  Hugh,  of  Elderslie,  307. 

Wallace,   Hugh  of  Ingliston,  307  n.  3, 

309- 
Wallace,  Hugh,  of  Jamaica,  377  n.  (10). 
Wallace,  John,  brother  of  Sir  William 

Wallace,  306. 
Wallace,    John    of    Elderslie    (I.),    306, 

307- 
Wallace,  John,  of  Elderslie  (11.).  307. 
Wallace,  John,  of  Elderslie  (III.).  299, 

307- 

Wallace,  John,  of  Kelly,  302,  322,  343. 

Wallace,  John,  of  Riccarton,  306. 

Wallace,   Malcolm,   of  Elderslie,  306. 

Wallace,  Margaret  (Mrs.  Houston), 
377  n.  (10). 

Wallace  (Wall',  Waleys,  Walas,  i.e. 
The  Welshman),  Richard,  305,  306. 

Wallace,  Richard,  son  of  foregoing, 
306. 

Wallace,  Thomas,  Sir,  of  Craigie 
(I.),    299,    307,    309. 

Wallace,  Thomas,  Sir,  of  Craigie 
(II.),  307  n.  3,  309. 

Wallace,  Thomas,  son  of  Hugh  Wal- 
lace of  Ingliston,  307  n.  3. 

Wallace,  William,  merchant  in  Glas- 
gow,  307. 

Wallace,  William,  Sir,  his  route  to  the 
South,  244;  influence  on  Scottish 
character,  304,  305  ;  lineage,  306 ; 
defeats  English  in  Battle  of  Bell  of 
the  Brae,  393. 


Wallace's  Kitchen,  310. 

Wallace's  Oak,  310. 

Wamphray,  on  Roman  and  coach  road 
to  Carlisle,  235,  249,  258. 

Wanlockhead,   247. 

Ward,  Harry  and  Charles,  famous 
Whips,  253  n.,  254  n. 

Water  Inch,  on  Clyde,  311. 

Waterhead  and  Glengonar  Mines,   103. 

Waterloo  Hotel,   Edinburgh,    195. 

Waterport  and  Waterport  Buildings, 
400. 

Watson,  Barbara,  of  Thirty  Acres,  wife 
of  James  Stirling,  mathematician, 93. 

Watson,   Thomas,   auctioneer,    169. 

Watsons,  a  family  of  Whips,  253  n. 

Watt,  James,  history  of  organ  made 
by,  50-6;  reports  on  Clyde  (1770), 
93  n.  3 ;  letter  of,  referred  to, 
187  n.  4;  route  to  London  in  1755, 
246 ;     and    steam-engine,    379. 

Watt,  John,  house-painter,  62. 

Webster,  James,  Rev.,  Tolbooth,  Edin- 
burgh,  183  n.  2. 

Weiriston,   Moses  Steven  and,   iii. 

Wellington,    Duke  of,   213. 

Well  Path,  235,  245. 

Wellpark  Brewery  started  in  1780,  382. 

Welsh,  characteristics  of,  368. 

West  India  trade,  Glasgow's,  289,  377 
n.  (10). 

West  Port,   14. 

Westergate,  old  name  of  Argyll  Street, 

14.   15- 

Westminster  Assembly,  Alexander  Hen- 
derson and,  275. 

Wetherby,  on  coach  route  to  London, 
264. 

Whirrie,  (or  Whirry),  Abigail,  wife  of 
James  Finlay,  29. 

Whirrie  (or  Whirry),  Margaret,  wife 
of  John  Finlay  of  Carston,  28. 

White,  Annie  (Mrs.  M'Gill),  344. 

White,    Hufton  or  '  Hufl^y,'  216. 

White,  James,  manufacturer,  344. 

Whitehill,  357  n.    10. 

Whiteinch,  or  Whyt  Inch,  311. 

Wiggins,  Joe  and  Tom,  celebrated 
Whips,   253. 

Williams,  J.  Butler,  manager,  Cale- 
donian Railway  Co.,  328,  9. 
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William  III.,  news  of  his  death 
brought  to  Scotland,  197  n.  18 ; 
Charter  of  William  and  Mary  to 
Glasgow  in  1690,  373. 

Williams'  History  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way referred  to,  189  n.  9. 

Williamson's  Memorials  of  Watt  refer- 
red to,  51. 

Willis,  Michael,  Dr.,  Old  Light 
Burgher,    149. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  of  Gartsherrie  Inn, 
161   n.    2. 

Wilson,  James  &  Kay,  39. 

Wilson,  John,   Dempster,  78. 

Wilson,  John,  of  Auchineck,  39. 

Wilson,    John,    surgeon,    Kilmarnock, 

344- 

Wilson,   Kay  &  Co.,  39. 

Wilson,  William,  Rev.,  Seceder,  143. 

Wilsontown   Ironworks  started,   295. 

Window  Tax,    182   n.    i. 

Woddrop,  William,  of  Dumbreck, 
112. 

Wodrow's  Analecta  (Maitland  Club)  re- 
ferred to,  67  n.  6,  274  n.,  375  n.  10. 

Wolfe,  General,  237. 


'  Wonder  '    Coach,     Shrewsbury,     193, 

195- 

Wood,  Alexander,  covenanter,  394. 

Wood,   Mr.   Johne,    137. 

Woodlands,    31    n.    11,    348. 

Woodrow,  John,  maltman,  15. 

Woodside  Corn  Mill,  295. 

Woodside  Cotton  Mill,  295. 

Woodside  Hill  in  1707,  399. 

Woodward,  Frances  Herbert,  wife  of 
(i)  Josiah  Nisbet,  (2)  Lord  Nelson, 
81  n.   4. 

Worksop,  on  post-coach  road  to  Lon- 
don, 249. 

Yates,  James,  and  Newcastle  waggon, 

187,  246. 
York,    Siege   of   (1644),   80;    stage  on 

Roman     road     from     Bowling     to 

Jerusalem,   234  n.  ;    on  mail  coach 

road  to  London,   264. 
Young,  Arthur,  on  English  roads,  238, 

239- 
Yorkhill,    Roman   fort  at,   392. 
Young   (of    the    Sun   newspaper),    and 

Reform  Bill,   195. 
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